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CONSPECTUS 
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VOI. II. 


1 


' On IW sani x, p. Is 


MELANCHOLY or mania, general * each 


ſpecies of madneſs, — — 

c bt A Sts as black 
melancholic blood in the brain, ſpleen, &c. Gene- 
ral modes of treating madneſs, but not ſcientifically 
conſidered, nor very judiciouſiy treated. Practice in ſome 
inſtances contradictory. "OE NIE Io PE: 
tices— hy. 

Many e who, when 1 F 
were mad, map FAR" "in 
branes, cavities, &c. Many inſtances, — 

Varicous veins, polypi, congeſtions, water in the ventricles 
of the brain, varices of the plexus choroides, pineal gland 
vitiated, worms, or rather polypi, in the finuſes of the 


os frontis, — q e IP 


Polypoſe concretions in the ſinuſes of the dura mater, vari- 


\ ous diſeaſed viſcera, uterus, ovaria, &c. more the eſſecta 
than cauſes of madneſs. 

What I have obſerved in diſſections of mad perſohs, - 
Inferences from theſe appearances, 

Paſſions of the mind force a great quantity of blood to 
the brain, which, if often repeated or long continued, 
cauſe dilatations of veſſels, and relaxation of vaſcular 
coats in the brain. Inability of veins deffitute of valves 
to reconvey the blood with a rapidity equal to any great 
diſtention. Sinuſes, their uſes ; 8 
been over · diſtended. 


Vor, I. E +: ELLA 


| 4 CONSPECTUS. _ 
5 Increaſed velocity of blood i in the arteries, and its tardy cir- 


. culation through the veins, occaſion irritation in the pia 


mater, ſimilar to the effects produced in the tunica con- 
- junitiva of an inflamed eye. 

The blood may thus become vitiated in the brain, occaſion 

conſtant irritation from acrimony, as 1p other local 


diſeaſes of membranes, and in the brain cauſe confuſed _ 


ideas, —— 
Uluſtrated by the continuance of the opBthalmia habitua- 
ltr, ulcers, &c. Over-diſtention of fibres may deftroy 
elaſticity, The different fpecies of madneſs accounted 
for from the different conſtitutions and ſtate of body 
of different patients, Perſons of quick conception 
and violent tempers, with floridity of face, prone to 
furor or mania ; debilitated melancholic habits, to me- 
lancholy. When mixed, a mixture of both ſymptoms 
caufing complicated madneſs. All human beings think 
differently, and act differently; the ſame may be obſerved 
in madneſs, 8 =———— 
Every one mad after his own particular mode. Pain or 
irritations of other parts conveyed to the brain ; but in 


* 


madneſs the brain perceives not its own indiſpoſition. 


Difference between phrenitis acuta and madneſs, Mad- 
neſs generally ariſing from a ſlow and continued deter- 
mination of blood to the brain, by meditating or 28 
the paſſions to one ſubject. 

The immediate connection of the ſoul with the en 
how they reciprocally act on each other, beyond the 
limits of human comprehenſion; but it is known that 
the nerves are the conductors of all our ſenſations from 
every part of the body. Nervous ſyſtem acts, and is 
acted on by the mind. Irritations of the brain productive 
of convulſions, compfeſſions, ſtupor, inſenſibility, and 


death. Human knowledge does not comprehend what 


the ſoul is, nor how it operates on the body by means of 


* 


* 


the 


CoONSPECTUL. 


the- brain and nerves, nor how: the body act on the: | 
ſoul; yet an induſtrious anatomical inquiry after death | 


manifeſts the real cauſes or effects of madneſs and 
pare a e greater certainty, or open 


means. 
W Jeath in which'de- 
lirium or acute madneſs was a principal ſymptom, 


The ſoul's power in extending mental or bodily powers 
by the will, not without commanding a greater quantity 


of blood to the brain. Theſe exertions render even the | 


delicate ſupriſingly ſtrong and powerful. - 


Stronger and fublimer ideas in the mind, or an increaſe of _ 
19 


bodily firength, effects of the ſoul's exertion, — 
Poetical ſublimity, clear conception, penetration, judgment, 


a refined imagination, all the effects of mental, as the 
exerciſes of the paleftra are of bodily exertions, Over- 


exertions of either the mind or body injurious, if long 


continued. Mankind differ in their different e e 


for horſes, dogs, painting, the chace, &c. 


Whatever is the particular propenſity or purſuit deno- 
minated mental attraftimm. Mental attractions not 
always the effect of deliberate reaſon, but often of 


chance, caprice, example, &c. Mental attrafioms to 
improvements in ſciences and activity recommended, 
and oppoſed to inativity or apathy of ſoul. Active 
principles of the mind and paſſions productive of all 
that is laudable.— 


artractin. Proofs that the fat, lean, florid, pallid, 


15 


20 
Corporeal attractiont exiſt in all nature as well as mental 


all electively attract particles different from one ano- 


ther, 
The differences in mental and 4 ele five artradtionr, 


produce all the diverſity, both mental and corporeal, 


amongſt human beings, Miſery not to be always aſcer- 


22 


_ tained 


iv | coner her UB 


ne bee but by the 
ſenfibilicy of the party afflifted. Sympathy in woe to be 


compaſſionately proportioned more to the feelings of he 

| ſufferer than to the cauſe of ſufferings, 3 

The evident exiſtence of mental and corporral attract inns 
within the comprebenſion of every obſerver; they are 
productive of identity, and diſtinguiſh one man from 
another. The neceſſity of medicine taking theſe attrac- 
tioxs into conſideration, and their utility in curing diſ- 
eaſes by different modes, applied to different ſubjecta, 

though not hitherto ſufficiently attended to. 

Diet, ſoil, air, purſuits, and example, produce diffe- 
rent attractions. The Dutch and French as diſſimilar 
as the ſnail and graſshopper. Cauſes are gttrafior of 
ſome particles in nutrition, and . repu/fon of others, &c. 
air, cuſtoms, &c — —— 


The origin of theſe attra&ioss, perhaps, in the animalcula, 


while in the uterus or its appendages, &c. 
The reception, attractiun, and retentio, of certain par- 


ticles give form of body. Mental attrafions often de- . 
pendant on the corporeal attraions, What conſtitutes 


juſt reaſon, and what inſanity or madneſs. Mental 


attraftions to pride, arrogance, infolence, duplicity, 
falſchood, envy, and malevolence, /ablimef reſine- 


ments of little, difingenuous minds, how productive of 
madneſs. | 

Mental attractions to integrity, truth, ſtrict juſtice and 
ſincerity, the ſtrongeſt marks of ſuperlative wiſdom, 
they give philoſophical calmneſs either in proſperity or 
adverſity, 

Artifice oppoſed to- artifice, hypocriſy to hypocriſy &c., 
in refined, polite ages ; the books promulgating theſe 
doctrines reprehenſible: they teach the vicious kna- 
vous and render the upright ſuſpected. England, ac- 


25 


26 


3 cording 
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eaning o ine, cnang more mad eros un 
other country, © —: — — 19 
The extended uſe of civil and religious liberty, in ſome 
meaſure, the cauſe. Infidelity in a wife or miſtreſs - 
rarely makes a Frenchmen cut his throat ; but has 
cauſed ſuicide amongſt the Engliſh, &. Remote 
cauſes of madneſs are anger, pride, and inſolence 
mortified, malice and envy ungratiſied, merit cruſhed 
by the unworthy, love, fear, hope, diſappointment, 
anxiety, grief, deſpondency, &c.; Rates aces 
thic madneſs. — 


” Suppreſſed evacuations and other accidents ſymptomatic. 


immediate cauſes, diſſeQions ſhew to be accumulations or 
coagulations in the brain, of blood, ſerum, &,; how 
theſe produce madneſs to be conſidered, though very 
difficult ; for which reaſon a candid indulgence from the 
real learned is requeſted, The ſpeculations and reaſon» 
ings not delivered as indifputable truths, but as very pro- 
bable conjeRures, — — 31 
The brain has not been proved the ſecreter of any fluid tranſ- 
mitted through the nerves under the appellations of ner- 
vous fluid, nervous juice, or animal ſpirits, &c. | 
No fluids could paſs and repaſs with ſuch rapidity as 
thought; action muſt be dire? and retrograd: at the ſame 
moment, which is improbable. Minute arteries | paſs 
through the tela celluloſa and pia mater of all nerves. 
Where minute pellucid arteries pals, veins are ſuppoſed, 
though theſe laſt cannot be demonſtrated ſo clearly, owing 
to a coagulation of the contained fluids, The laſt aj, 
in death is- to empty the arteries of blood, and farce it 
into the vent, — 31 
Experiments to prowe the nervous fluid exiſting errone- 
ous. Impedipg the courſe of the blood the evident 
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 CONSPECT IE, 


privation of human or animal heat. Life and death, 
how aſcertained by the preſence or abſence of arterial 


action and heat. Arterial action and heat ceaſe to be 


perceptible, if the arterial. blood and action be inter- 


- cepted by a ligature on a nerve: all the parts below 
the ligature, dependant on the nerve, become torpid, 


cold, and inſenſible; nor can they convey to the brain 


any ſenſations from ſimuli. The interruption, there- 
fore, of arterial blood one great cauſe of inſenſibility, 


„00 dat aents. ? 
- Heat reſident in arterial blood, and preſerved by. arte-' 
rial action. The deprivation of arterial action the de- 


independent of the compreſſion of the medulla, _ * 


the nerves. 


7 0 es ae 


creature of the fancy. Animal heat and arterial ac - 


tion · may hereafter be proved to be attracted from atmoſ- - 


pheric air, 


The regular Or irregular diſtribution of what phyſiologiſts 
and phyſicians have called anima] ſpirits, liguidum ner 
viſum, nervous juice, or fluid, with all their wonderful 


effects, as related by medical authors, want proofs, in- 
ſtead of mere aſſertions, to ſupport the doctrines. The 


in all medical treatiſes, are here excluded as non-entities, 
and the words nervont powers, nervous influence, Or ner- 


wort principle, ſubſtituted. This, perhaps, uſeful to the 


fabricators of curious GE on matter, yu and 
metaphyſical ſubjects. 


Electric fire paſſes in rapidity equal to a. mind ; but it is 


much doubted whether the electric fluid would be im- 


peded in paſſing through a nerve by a non-elecrie liga- 


36 


 appellations, then, of nervous fluids, &c,, fo common 


ture: experiments prove the contrary, The nervouw + 


Auid ſecreted by the brain acting as a gland; but perhaps 
particles of light attracted from the atmoſpheric air 


„ CONSPECTUS. _ . 
by the lungs in reſpiration, &c., and 4 the 
arterial ſyſtem to the brain, &c. Vual heat reſides in 
the arteries and arterial blood. Mr. J. Hunter's idea 


of blood being alive not irrational, ke. . 


conſidered, 


To know that all voluntary nd involuntary ſenſations 


and aRions are conveyed by. the neryes to and from the 
brain, .is perhaps ſufficient for medicine. . Deprivations 
of the nerves. and brain produce deprivation of ſenſe, 
Contractions of muſcles from the v infita, no proof of 
ſenſations being impreſſed on the mind after death. As 
no human being has yet undergone the trial of ligatures 
round the nerves leading to the heart during life, no juſt 
concluſions can be drawn of what are the ſenſations from 
ſuch an experiment, as dogs have been the ſubjects, who 
ſhew tokens of great miſery, and die in a day or 
two. Ihe heart certainly circulates the blood, but not 
to anſwer the purpoſes of life. Irritations of nerves pro- 


duce covulſive action; but depreſſion of the brain, or 
compreſſion of nerves, inſenſibility, &c. The ſoul's action 


does not extend / beyond the ligature * a large nerve 
in voluntary motion, — pine 

Putrid changes produced in the blood irritate the brain, 
and occafion delirium; an inereaſed quantity of blood, 
ſtupor or. inſenſibility. The regular powers of the 
ſoul refiſted by. accamulated or changed blood in the 
brain. All diſeaſes whatever are changes of the blood 
acting on the ſolids and nervous powers, and theſe latter 
on the fluids. 

Four conditions neceſſary to the cauſes of any diſeaſe pre: 
ſent. 1. Change of the blood, &c,; 2. Irritation of 
the ſolids, &c;; 3. Increaſed or diminiſhed action; 
4. Perceptibility of an univerſal or partial diſeaſe in the 

mind. Without impreſſions of the mind, no diſeaſe 
would be felt or deſcribed by the patient, nor compre- 


37 


38 


hended 


viii | conmracyyi Wo 


- hended by the phyſician. The ſoul not ſeparable from 


the body in a medical view, —— 


If Stahl and his followers attributed too much to the 


ſoul's feelings, which they could not prove; yet the me- 
chanical and other phyſicians haye equally erred in deny- 


ing the ſoul any power or knowledge of the diſeaſes of 


the body. Experiments made to determine; the ſoul's 
connection with the body. The mind or foul not de- 


finable but by obſervations on the oftendible effects, 


operations, &c., in the body, # 40 


The future man an inert maſs in the ovulum before wal! 
culine impregnation, , &c. Impregnation ſhews 


umd um ſalient, how the embryo grows in the. womb. 


While the fœtus is in the uterus there is no reaſon 
ſuppoſe it poſſeſſes any qualities of the ſoul that appear 
afterwards, On the fœtus being excluded at the ninth 


month from the uterus, ſome operations of the foul. 


immediately appear after breath ing and receiving 


the atmoſpheric air. The circulation of the blood 


changed, — 
The air ſeems to contain the pabalum vitæ of rational 
life. In the infantile firſt months, very imperfe& 
ſcetches of the ſoul's powers appear; afterward it gra- 
dually receives various impreſſions by no evident in- 
tuitive knowledge; but by the ſenſes, it imitates 
ſounds, &c. &c. 


41 


42 


Infantile impreſſions operate through life for thoſe wo 


do not reflect or think for themſelves. 

The ſoul, united with the body, collects ideas. The ex- 
tent of human knowledge, in d; ES men, ee e 
different, 

The operations of the ſoul begin and end with reſpiration, 
The ſoul as fugitive as air; how it receives, retains, and |, 
increaſes in knowledge, The ſoul only retains what 
it is taught or invents, and reflects, reaſons, and judges 


only 


1 CONSPRCTUS. 
only in proportion to e 


it has received. or collected. Where there be /fexv. ideas, _ 


reflection, reaſoning, and judgment proportionably con- 


| fined: where they are excen/iuie, the ſoul views men and 


things extenſively. The inferiority: or ſuperiority of 


human underſtandigg. generally depend on the paucity or _ 
multiplicity of ideas and juſt Si Poe by the 


mind.  —— 


K 


The ſoul has powers to 3 * of blood : 


to the head for either mental or bodily exertion: it can 
diminiſh or augment the heart's action by ſorrow or joy. 
Effects of muſic, &c. 'The ſoul can direct blood to the 
organs of generation, &œcc. r 

Violent anger has ruptured the blood veſſcls, of the — 
The ſoul an inviſible agent or power acting Fo various - 


45 


modes on that animal matter called brain. The ſoul | 


acquires ſtrength - and knowledge by the organs. of 


_ ſenſe, but not without human growth and human in- 


The brain being the ſoul's principal receptacle, conveys, 


in health, the ſoul's intentions to the body by means 


of the diſtribution of the nerves, &c. No percepti- 


ble nervous fluid admitted. The ſoul's influence per- 


vades by its ſubtilty all parts, the conductor and go- 


vernor of all its various feelings and actions, &c. 


All cauſes equal to their effects. The brain being 
ſound, the ſoul's . powers. not _ impeded.; but the brain 


46 


being diſeaſed, the free exerciſes of the ſoul are inter- 


rupted variouſly, which diſſections demonſtrate, A ſound 
_ underſtanding, by diſeaſed brain, converted into mad- 


neſs, folly, 4e. 
The ſoul's action annulled, or its free influence obſtructed, rom 


46 


een ect ehen ordeal bien een, | 
vor. M ; 1 bees 


. 
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x 


- eommrores, | 
branes of the brain ; from hence falſe EO rea- 
ſoning, and judgment. 


In the nervous parts, remote from the . jeveablity! ex- 


cited by vitisted, changed. and acrid blood, acting as fimul;, 


and arterial action is i Inſenſibility or numbneſs 
produced by ligatures, pervert the regular influence or 


. perception of the mind, What that inviſible influence 


the ſoul is, muſt be beyond demonſtration or human com- 


When the brain and, its appendages are ſound, the animal 


prehenſion. It is refident in the brain or nervous ſyſtem ; 


and heli ents a the body, the foul influogere 


and perceives the moleſtation of every ſenfible part, — 


functions regularly performed: injuries of thoſe parts pro- 


duce falſe ideas, c. Over. exertions of the ſoul force up 


a larger quantity of blood to the head than naturally flows 


there, Sublimity of thought. What excites or obtunds 
mental impreſſions. Poetical fury, tragic action, love, 
anger, pride, envy, all actions of the foul, —— 


; Deſpondency or melancholy, -what. Conſideration of 


patient's mind necefſary—illuftrated, 


Cauſes of madneſs, — 


1. A greater flow of blood to the brain than uſual from 


mental exertion, &c.; 2. The effects continuing by the 


exciting original cauſes being repeated; 3. The minute 
capillary veſſels ſuffer a continual diſtention or retardation 
to a certain degree of the blood's flowing; 4. This pro- 


duces a change in the blood; 5. The effects of the changed 


blood, and its increaſed gravity ; 6. Clear intellects depen- 
ding on regular circulation and ſoundneſs of the brain, it 
may eaſily be conceived why irritation, diſtention of veſſels, 
or other cauſes producing | local heat, friction, &c. in the 
component parts, produce a5 rt effects —— 


49 
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51 
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Anatomical inquiry, what it explains. 


vi 


Phrenitis, an increaſed action of the ſolids from inſſammation 
of the membranes, Kc. Madneſs another ſpecies ' of 


_ delirium. Whatever determines a great quantity of 
blood to the brain may produce delirium, &. FE 
Veſſels once diſtended, capable of re-diſtention from the ſame 


„ 


cauſes being repeated. een on "ry PR. have | 


been pervertet. 

What the ſoul 75 may never be Abbe but the effects 
of evident diſeaſes point out the moſt rational modes of 
cure: this, perhaps, 8 ſufficient we Tn _ to 
know, We” | KY 


. '  Prognoſtics of Inſanity. £544 

Theſe drawn from a review of the appearances after death. 
—1. When recent, ſometimes incurable, &c.;. 2. From 

mental affections, not eaſily curable ; 3. Reducing the 
veſſels diſtended proves ſucceſsful ; 4. Acrimony being 
diſcovered, may be often removed; g. Preternatural 


*55- 


accumulations in the brain generally incurable ;- 6, Bony . 
exoſtoſes likewiſe ; 7. Preternatural dryneſs, or coagulation ' 
of fine ſerous fluids, generally irremediable ; 8, Indurated 


parts of the brain commonly incurable ; g. The florid 
eaſier recover than the melancholic; 10. Hereditary 


madneſs, or the cilo, are irremediable in general; 11. 80 


many difficulties to encounter, ſhew why all medical 


efforts muſt often prove fruitleſs, — prognoſtics drawn 


from conſidering the ſtructure and office of the parts; 
the hei xerſeneſe of many human beings! in health, Kc. — 


Cure for Madneſs, | | — 
Cauſes to be firſt conſidered, and conſtitution of patients to 
which the cures muſt be adapted—florid, plethoric, pal- 


Id, 
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xii 85 155 g conagne hun- 
lid, debilitated, eachecliesl—the force, of the diſeaſe, 
and temper. of the patient—the domeſtic, management 
beſt known to;the gentlemen moſt accuſtomed to receive 
the inſane in . houſes appropriated to this purpoſe. .. 


If arifing from ſuppreſſed evacuaſions, menſes, hemorrhoids, 


F 


debility, &c. 


err xi n un 


preſſed naſal hæmorrhage. 


In fullneſs, depletion of veſſels, and abſtinence from liquids, 0 


65 
Cure of madneſs from, perturbation of mind, anger, ackde, 1 


perſpiration promoted, — — 


62 
If from obſtructed lochia, or the milky mani, &c., p- 


which commonly aſſumes great ſuperciliouſneſs and arro- | 


gance, and pretends to mental or bodily qualities it ſel- 
dom poſſeſſes. Pride in thoſe not inſane the concomi- 


tant of folly, v— eg ee 
Envy, avarice, diſappointed expectation, — 
Love, jealouſy, misfortunes in liſe, 


A nice ſenſe of honor, unjuſt perſecutions ; ; medical anec- 
dote, &c. 


If mankind have an opportunity of injuring one another, © 
they rarely want e eſpecially Whey ſelf-in- 8 


tereſt is concerned, 


Perſons moſt capable of gratifying rancor at the expence 


of honor or juſtice, are the haughty, proud, mean, and 


* 


envious, &c.; theſe are ſworn enemies to all excellence yy 


in others, ' —— 


| Remedies agal inſt malevolence are forbearance, a perſe- 
verance in reitude—integrity, diſcernment, and reſolu- 


tion, theſe are terrors to the proud, miſchievous, or deſign- 
ing. The conſciouſneſs of immorality, injuſtice, or 
cruelty, have produced deſpondency, inſanity, « or ſuicide. 


Paths of ſtrict juſtice 5 with low cunning or 


deception, 


— — — — 
; * 


Exceſſive joy has Pede madneſs —1 
Diſtentions of veſſels * madneſs of two ſpecies. Over. - 
diſtention 


71 


13 


74 


+ 


' | | LES : 
1 consrtervus. 


dittention and relaxation of the coats; wit fl from 


acrid Bad. Effects. | 

Veſſels ſuffering diſtention from phlogiſticaie@* or dephlo- 
_ giſticated air. Arterial coats ere ee Bey 
weaker than in other parts of the body, n 


Tonical diſtention, atenical diſtention different, and ariſing 


from oppoſite cauſes ; both capable of producing madneſs - 
but require oppoſite . treatment. IIluſtrated by true in- 


flammatory and anaſarcous tumors. 'The former accom- 


panied with redneſs, pain, and heat; the latter, in which -_ 


the cells of the tela celluloſa are filled with ſerum, are 
without heat or pain, and if the pulſe be quickened, it is 


from the depraved . which alm 1 


ſtimulus, 8 
Nothing more dangerous than to bleed mn nie aduighlo- 


on 


giſtics in dropſies, or to preſcribe bark or tonics in diſ- | 


eaſes of the inflammatory claſs, —— 22 
A ſtriking defect in treating diſtaſes of the eyes by belag 


F when bark 1 are 


more proper. — 


- In tonical diſtention occafioning madneſs, l ah | 


antiphlogiſtic eviicents, and extreme dry diet, in general 
neceſſary, — — — 
Quantity of foods of great importance, likewiſe qualities. 
Plan propoſed, — 
The uſe of nitre, camphor, neutral or alkaline falts, tarta- 
rum ſolubile, ſal ſodæ, &c. antimonial diaphoretics, &c. 
Preſcriptions that have ſucceeded in the cure of tonical mad- 
neſs, © — iin 
Effects of vinegar : this acid has cured many caſes of mad- 
neſs; probably by diminiſhing lacteal abſorption, and ac- 
ting as a diaphoretie, &c, — — 


79 


— 80 


82 


The cure ſeems to depend on effeftually depletiog the vel- 4 


ic and preventing repletion, 
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u aj) Gutter, debility, and a ſerous depraved ſtate of 


the blood, bracers 25 1 rr on eee N 


very dry diet, &c. 7 vi 


Madneſs ſometimes HAY IN The Parlent's eco, 
tution to be reflected on before the madneſs commen- - 
ced ; diet, exerciſes, propenſities, xc. The modes of 
cure ſhould be complex, when ariſing from compound | 

| 84 
| Various acrimonies of the blood produce madneſs, a ſuper- 


cauſes, Seaſons of the year conſidered, — 


abundance of red particles, ſerum, coagulable lymph, 
Scrophulz, or King's evil, wenereal, gauty, rheumatic, ſcor- 


butic acrimonies cauſing madneſs, muſt be treated ac cord- 


ingly ; but the blood to be thoroughly changed, or no 


radical cure need be expected, — — 
Uſes of ſweating without drinking, vapor baths, mineral 


alteratives. 


durations of the brain, in general incurable, and undiſco- 

verable during life ; therefore little relief to be expected 

even from the moſt judicious medicine. Florid, pale 
complections, acrimony, how to be treated, — 
Opium a dangerous remedy in any ſpecies of recent madneſs. 


The objections againſt opium in madneſs. clearly pointed 


out by reaſoning and analogy, 

Opium is a mere palliative, and muſt do miſchief in mad- 
neſs: it ſhould never be preſcribed but in caſes where 
all rational practice has failed, and when the diſorder 
has long continued. In the preſent curative intentions 
the cauſes of the diſorder are conſidered, and rational 
modes propoſed to eradicate the evils, 


The data or facts on which the cure of madneſs "TAR been 


founded are anatomical inquiries, the moſt certain of all, 


86 


Exoſtoſes preſſing on the brain, preternatural dryneſs, in- | 


8 


91 


and inductive reaſonings from the morbid appearances of 


parts, conſtituting many new lights on madneſs, — 


If the methods recommended ſnould, as they may, in many 
. inſtances, 


92 


2 


ſupportable, 


0 CONSPECTUS, 


ine fail, yet the cauſes of failure will be more cer 


tainly traced. The next uſeful knowledge to curing diſ- 
_ eaſes is, to comprehend and give the reaſons why cures _ 


' ſhould not be expected. This is the diſtinguiſhing cha- 


raQeriſtic of real medical learning, contraſted to-raſh boaſt- 


ing and deluſiye empiriciſm, —_— ——— 
The moſt curious medical anecdote concerning madneſs is, 


93 


the Abderites calling Hippocrates to cure Demoeritus of 


madneſs. This ſhews the original notion of black bile, or 
melancholy, being the cauſe of madueſs. - 

I' wo curious letters, tranſlated by the author from the Greek, 
written two thouſand five hundred years ago, on this ſub. 


ject, ſhewing the affection of the Abderites to Democritus, 


and the noble, difintereſted conduct of the phyſician, 
Hippocrates, on the occaſion, 


— — 
1 


On Sul ide. 


Suicide, or ſelf- murder, conſidered heinous in a religious, 


moral, or political view. Reaſons why, — 
Elegant writers vindicate this crime; but give no proofs of 
their fincerity by committing this raſh act. A refutation 
of the doctrines in favour of ſuicide, ie. 
Dangerous effects of ſuicide to families, ſtates, &c. Cauſes 
of ſuicide, perturbations of mind or corporeal acrimony 
The immediate cauſes paying too great a reſpect for the 


95 


112 


113 


114 


opinion of the world, or not being ſufficiently courageous | 
or collected to bear misfortunes ægus animo. In every vio- 


lent paſſion there is a certain degree of madneſs, —— 
When the miſery of the mind appears greater than the pre- 


116 


ſent or future advantages of life, a ſufficient. reſolution 


is ſummoned up to deſtroy that life which is become in- 


Self-murder not magnanimity of ſoul, but the reverſe. 


The example of Cato has been applauded, but certainly 


merits the ſevereſt cenſure, It was Cato's act of inſanity, 
ariſing from perſonal pique, diſappointment, depreſſion of 
k | 


117 


F 


* RE | .- ,  CONSPECTUS, 
ms natural courage, . inglorious and unworthy of ſo great 
a character. He was impes 1mextis. Reaſons why all per- 
| ſons who commit ſuicide ſhould be conſidered, at te 


time they commit the act, in a ſtate of inſanity, — 

Phyficians have frequent opportunities of obſerving the di- 
minution of human courage and wiſdom from long · con- 
tinued misfortunes or bodily infirmitics. Example of La- 

cretia, Cleopatra, Marcus, Curtius, cc. 
Various reaſons why ſuicide ſhould always be conſidered an 
act of inſanity, 8 — 
Prevention of ſuicide, &c. Vigilance of friends recom- 
mended, and the removal of all offenſive weapons, &c. 
Anecdote of the celebrated M. de Voltaire, concerning 
ſuicide, and an Engliſh gentleman who intended the 
commiſſion of ſelf-murder, ü 


118 


121 
122 


124 


. 


128 
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Proper QUESTIONS for guns in . of Wang 
and Proofs, that his N Diſorder was only a | 
FE VERISH, PHRENZY. ogg IP a 


* 


J. CC pro- 
ving that not only the cauſes, but the effects differ with 
regard to danger, duration, &. —— 131 75 


II. Provfs, that the defnitions 3 given in ip 0 trea- In 
tiſes on the putxiq malignant ſore throat, and nervous diſ- 2 8 
caſes, convulſions, apoplexy, &c. were publiſhed before 
the indiſpoſition of a Great Perſonage; being a refuta- 

tion of the public attacks of anonymous writers, whoſe 
illiberal aſſertions are here introduced. — 138 


III. The various cauſes of mental perturbations, and the 
diſtinctions between thoſe that originate in the brain, or 
ariſe from cauſes remote from the brain, fevers, gout, 
eruptions ſtruck in, &c. ſhewing the differences between 
the phrenzy, feveriſh delirium, and inſanity. &c, in which 
thirty-two authors are produced in defence of theſe de- 
finitions, 142 

IV. The utility of the performance in protecting and rei- 
cuing the afflited with mental complaints from erroneous 
determinations, and the proper queſtions for. Juriet of 
Enquiry, who may be commiſſioned by the Lord Chancel- 
lor to examine mental diſeaſes, — — 17 


* 
3 


V. Facts relative to the caſe of a Great tans, ex- 
tracted from the Parliamentary Reports, with proofs 
that the complaint was only a feveri/> delirium : this is 
determined by the joint teſtimony of the moſt celebrated 
medical writers for aboye 2000 years — — 176 
Vol, .. LY | | On 


conefis ret 


i — 2 


Definition of clonie and tonic convulſions and ſpaſms with 
general and preciſe notions ot the diſorder.  * 


ey, 


Muſcles of voluntary motion all ſubject to 9 . | 


In convulſions the muſcles not under the ee of the will. 


184 ö 


How convulſions are produced. Muſcular actions explain- 


ed by the junction of increaſed arterial influx, and pow- 
er of the nervous principle. Dependant on the powers of 


the mind, and acquired gradually, . — 2 185 


How muſcular action may be deſtroyed voluntarily, illuſtra- 
ted by the ſuperſtitions of religious ſects in India, — 

Circumſtances neceſſary for voluntary muſcular motion, 

Convulſions being irregular muſcblar actions, may be cauſed 
by an increaſed excitement in the mind, of finuli acting 
on the brain—illuſtrated, Immediate cauſes of convul- 


187 
188 


ſions—Increaſed action in the arterial ſyſtem in the brain; . ö 


increaſed energy in the nervous influence ; irritation of 
muſcles. More forcible contraction by a greater excite- 
ment in the wires in/ite of muſcles, | 
Increaſed energy ariſes from the mind, or acrimonious 
blood irritating the brain or nerves. Muſcles, once ac- 


cuſtomed to violent action, eaſily excited to action. Cu- | 
„ion 


rious hiſtory of a lady mimicking a diſtorted face, &c 


190 


Timidity, horror, anger, great ſenſibility of mind, and ſym- 


pathy, all capable of producing convulſions. _ Males not 
ſo ſabject as females to quick feelings or convulſions. 
Magnetiſm and its ridiculous pretences explained. The 
mind's power over the body. Men of genius and ta- 
lents, famous for ſcepticiſm on other ſubjects, became 
dupes to atmimal magnetiſm and its artful fallacies, 
Convulſions cauſed by emotions of the mind, vorical, ato- 
unica diſtention, or ſtimuli of various ſpecies ; therefore 
require different and oppoſite modes of treatment, 
Prognoſtics drawn from the magnitude of the cauſes, from 


192 


194 


T5 


92 


| CONSPECTUS) N xix 
wounds, labor, &c. Long continued convulſions diffi- 
cult of cure; recent often curable, The aura e 


an extraordinary ſpecies, 
Sympathetic convulſions often curable by remov ing the pri EY 
mary cauſes, — — ä — 195 


Convulſions from the internal watery. hens generally incura- 
ble, or dropſy of the pericardium, breaſt, &. fatal. 
Anatomical examinations of perſons who died of convul- 
ſions, — — 196 

An enumeration of cauſes ſhew, that no ſingle medicine, a2 
cardamine, arnica, &c, or one plan of cure, is likely to 
cure, — — — 197 

All convulſions originating in inanition, repletion, and irti- 
tation. Prognoftics of convulſions from "OW an 
tion, or irritation, 200 

Cure to be accommodated to individual 3 d 
circumſtances, attending to the three general cauſes, 

Opium objected to, and why, yet uſeful in ſome inſtances, 204 

Caſtor, muſk, aſſafœtida, valerian, camphor, &c. when uſe- 
ful. Surgery. neceſſary in wounds, fractures, &c. Me- 
chanical ſtimuli to be removed by art, or obtunded by te- 
medies, - Inſtance, under my own obſervation at the 
Havannah, in 1762, in which a ſlight puncture cauſed a 
locked jaw, ſtrong convulſions, and death; in which 

opium, muſk, camphor, warm bathing, &c., were 
tried in vain, : 

The continues i difala tobe Med 
from their different cauſes ; from the emotions of the 
mind, acrimony of blood, plethora, &c. — 20 

When ariſing from acrimony not curable by fetid medicines. 2 
"WEEN caſe. Uſe of metallic alteratives. Sympto- - 

ic convulfrons from affections of the viſcera; worms. 
What anatomy ſhews, ITED n=. A 
Cauſe of accumulations and changes of fluids in the brain 


and nerves. The tla cellulgſa, compoſing * 2 | 
7 - branes 
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branes of the brain, inflated with azria! fluids or Blood, 
&c., too mnch in quantity. Bones of the ſkull make 


reſiſtance to the ſwelling of the membranes of the brain, 


Kc. 


The bumidity of the brain, proved by evaporation, Joſes 
8508, 8450, $109, or 8096 parts out of 10,000. In the 


fetus the brain almoſt fluid; as the ſenſes give impreſſions, 
and the arind expands, the medullary and cortical ſub- 
ſtances become firmer in texture, 


Secured from concuſſion, unleſs from great violence, bow 


proceſſes of the dura mater. Cerebrum and cerebellum | 


exactly fill their cavities ; compreſſion, therefore, from 
enlargement, eaſily accounted wes” or irritation of mem- 
branes. 

In the . of the brain have been found from one to 
thirteen pounds of ſerum. My experiments prove this 
fluid to be ſerum, not coagalable lymph : it evaporates by 
heat; the true coagulable 915 98. like the white 5 
an egg. 


A dry regimen neceſſary in all dio diſeaſes ; why ? Ir 


will perform wonders. In madneſs likewiſe, Strikes at 
the root of ſeveral diſeaſes, 
Interruption of the due intercourſe between the ſoul and 


225 


body, and falſe images, when ve ſſels are diſtended, or 


the cellular ſtructure. May extend to all the nerves and 
nervous filaments, &c. 


Niminiſhing the quantity of fluids, or ce acrimony _ 


ſtimulating the nervous ſyſtem; rational modes of cure, 


&c. The author's long experience confirms this by 


The cereal Convulfey, or Convulſio cerealis, 


Not known in this country: ariſes from mildewed corn 
amongſt the poor. Symptoms. Contrariety of opinions 
ewing to the difference of underſtanding or judgment 

. amongſt 


230 


thid. 


. 


1 


amongſt phyſicians Every one not bleſt with extraordi - 
nary intellects Moderate abilities common, ſuperior 
mental faculties ſcarce; but extraordinary genius as ſel + 
dom appears in medicine as in the fine arts of pony” 


painting, and ſculpture, — — 233 


Deſcription and anatomical examinations after death. Re-. 
flections on falſe reaſoning. | 

The diſorder not epidemical, but ay ariſing 
from unripe or vitiated corn. Cauſes of the effects, 234 

Cure, with preſeriptions, formed on rational principles, ſor 
the robuſt, females, or children. Irritating air to be 


neutraliſed, — — — 230 


— 


Nitre improper; why. Antiſpaſmodics after evacuants, 242 

The phenomena accounted' for. The German and Swiſs 
writers not judicious. Foreign grain, when ons hi- 
ther, ſhould be carefully examined. 


St. Vitus's Dance. 


Symptoms, cauſes, and cure, | mm—_— | 248 
Hereditary, ſymptomatic, idiopathic, or accidental, 249 


Treatment during the fit, and in the intervals. Extraordi- 
nary caſe, wherein a quack had given ſome ſecret reme- 
dy, the thigh bones were broken by the force of the muſ- 
cles excited by the epileptic fits,  —— :: bg 
Treatment of the plethoric, pallid, and debilitated. Fetid 
remedies and warm gums for the weak, pallid; camphor, 


valerian, cold water, for the plethoric, during the fit, 254 


The cardamine, or ladies“ ſmock, orange leaves, &c., 

though extolled, by no means applicable to the ome 
of cauſes, — —— — 256 

A mountain cannot be removed by the force of a Thr, 

nor the cauſes of various epilepfies by ſuperſtitious, 

though reputed ſpecifics. This 9 day's * con- 
firms. 
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firms, 8 mercurials, alteratives, bliſters, ſetons, 


| Ives, camphor and ſaline purges, antiſpaſmodics, bark, - 
+ ſteel, — zine, &. &Cc., have all their advan- 


tages, in proportion as they are judiciouſly or ra- 


Buoonally preſcribed; dry diet, &c. Salivation ſometimes 


uſeful, ſometimes miſchievous, ; 256 
Abe diſeaſe frequently incurable, but often. ;alleviable, | 2 59 
The aur epileptica, in which a nerve of the extremity being 

arritated, a tingling ſenſation creeps up, and throws the 

hole body into convulſions, a certain proof of denon 
ſympathy and communication. * 5 ; 

Curious caſe. * 0 

Sgaſimut W or Sardonic Grin. | 

Symptoms, muſcles affected, cauſed by hemlock, &c. 259 

Perſotis moſt afflicted with this diſorder have a propenſit x 
for ſneering or ſatire. Anecdote of M. de Poltaire, 
whom I met at Paris, at Pigall's the ſtatuary, Nerves 

that are affected, from whence originating, — 260 

Cupping, bliſters, liniments, as near as poſſible to nervous : 
trunks, Error of common practice. 

Hemlock not uſeful in radically curing cancers, yet uni- 
verſally preſeribed. I have ſeen ſome hundreds of eaſes 
wherein it has failed; and nothing but a ſuperſicial know. . 

| ledge of the powers of . narcotics, or their uſes, could 

ever have credited the fallacies concerning hemlock. 
What I obſerved ponds dw at Vienna,” — 262 


- Sternutation, or e 


5 cud wan its utility and miſchief, if violent, 


| Sneezing diſorder fatal. Similat to the influenza, 


. Palpitation 


Fea 
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Theſe differ only in degrees of violence. Cauſes, remote, 
numerous, In the heart and veſſels, in other viſcera, 45 
in the blood and other humors; excretions, hæmorrhages, 
and tetentions. Diflections after death ſhew va- 
rious effects and cauſes, © ! e 

Polybus, aneuriſmof the aorta, or its offification, fluid in he 
pericardiom, cavity of the thorax, empyema, © worms, = 
oſſiſications in the heart, ſcirrhofities, and tumors of the 
lungs, leſions of other viſcera, indigeſtion, wind & 

Vitiated blood, including various acrimonies, acting as 
ſtimuli on the heart, cacochymia, &., poiſons, 
metallic fumes, burning charcoal, arſenic, &c „ — 7 

From commotion of the blood, venery, *Emotipad bf te 
mind, &c. | 

Cure dubious, 36 appears from a e e 
Depletion for the plethoric, i in inanition bracers, in polypi 
lixivious or alkaline ſalts. Many caſes . YEE 
relieved by a diet, Ke. | #79 * 

What curable, what caſes incurable ; FRY TY 
gerous to be . ; S 


- Hiceups, 

A conyulfive motion of the ſtomach and diaphragm, from 
flatulency, diſeaſed viſcera, worms, uſeful, De. 
times dangerous, ſometimes not. Cure, &c. — 2%, 

Extraordinary caſe of Mr, J. Hankey, who ſwallowed 
1200 ounces of Goulard's extract of lead, and recovered” 
by the treatment mentioned, under the author's cute, 0 

Hiccups from putrid fevers, how created. e Tb 

Ficonpe Gem GO wind, &c, ARSE ood 
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5 - + Ofcitation, or Tauuning. 
Definition cauſes and cure — — 


* 


. 


| Ws tonic. Spaſms, or - Spaſmi tonici. 291 
Rigidity of muſcles is the tonic ſpaſm, as the tetanus, 
catalepſy, triſmus or locked jaw, &c. differs from the 

clonic ſpaſm, becauſe the muſcles are not convulſed, 

or alternately relaxing and contraQting, -but remain rigid 

and immoveable ; ſome caſes, however, complicated. 
Diſtinctions of clonic and tonic ſpaſms. Cramp, ſubſultus 
tendinum, epilepſia, eclamſia, picking of bed-clothes &c,, 
ſpaſmus cynicus, priapiſmus, &c., emproſthotonos, opiſt- 
e * . 
Various parts affected, called by various names. 

Catalepſy. _ 295 

In which the patient becomes ſuddenly rigid, and appears 

like a ſtatue; deſcription. . 
| Proximate Cauſes; a general compreſſion of the ** 


ſubſtance of the nervous ſyſtem, and infpiſſation of fluids 


in the cells of the tela celluloſa. Remarkable inſtances 
from various authors. 


Remote cauſes are, aſſections of the a: abſtracted medita- 
tions, love, fear, alchemy, 2 lightning, fumes, 
worms, &c. 


Tetanus, 30 


Rigidity of almoſt all the muſcles of the body. 
Symptoms. The ſenſes remain, but the muſcles obey not 
the will; how produced, 
Pain, &c., accounted for. Overabundance of n and 
nervous influx irritates or overacts the wires inſitæ muſcule- 
rum, and compreſſes the medullary expanſions of the ner- 
vous ſyſtem, —— — — — 3032 
b difficult to be diſcovered, but attempted on rational 


# 
prin- 


|| conacrus. - ** 
principles, though differing in ſome reſpecis from modern 


and ancient Theory. Obſervation, — 305 
Voluntary muſcles e except by the command of the 
will, — 2 88 307 


The mind has power to operate on muſcles, Conveyed by 
the nervous powers, and the actions naturally coequal to 
the mind's inventions, Impediments from compreſſion of 
the hinder muſcular actions. The influence of the wires infi- 
tæ, and how' impeded, _ — — 308 

Inſpiſſation or coagulation of the atrial orother fluids in the- 
cells of the tela celluloſa, compreſs the medullary part of 
nerves, c. Various reaſqnings on the ſubject. Where- 
ever the fluids contained in the cells of the tela celluloſa 
accumulate or coagulate, motion ceaſes, whether in muſ- 
cles, coats of arteries, or vagina of nerves. PPP 


of the tela celluloſa, — — — 310 
Different methods of cure, and objections. Opium, muſk, 


camphor, bathing, &c., unſucceſsful, — 313 
Hiſtories of the locked jaw, and how cured by mineral al- ir 
teratives under my preſcription. UN ar Re robe oris, 
to open the mouth in the locked jaw. 
Reaſoning on the cure from analogy, by curing ulcers, cal- 
loſities, and rigidities in the legs. Rigidity of muſcles 
cured by antimonium tartariſatum, joined with mercurius 
corrafi uus ſublimatus, in the doſe of the ſixteenth of a grain 


each, &c. 
Six caſes of the tetanus and locked jaw cured by a new in- | 
verited method ; two before make eight inſtances, 318 


The diviſion of nerves more difficult than phyficians, unac- 
quainted with ſurgery, imagine; danger, &,. Þ— 320. 

Neceſſity of exciting perſpiration without increaſing heat; 
by.what remedies, 

The imminent danger of the diſeaſe ſhould actuate phyſi 
clans to uſe efficacious remedies, highly juſtifiable in ſuch 
deſperate cafes, 

Warm bathing, if too hot, inſpiſſates the fluids; coagulable 
Vol. II. 4 lymph 


Avi f consrrerus. 

_ Iymph inſpiſſable in 114, ſerum in 150, if not in eva · 
poration, and in atmoſpheric air, ce prepared 
by tepid water and /a/ commune, borax, ſal c. e. &. 
Ufeful in other eaſes. The bare phyſiological opinions | 
CR W ſyſtem doubtful, 324 


The wry Neck, 


How cured; with obſervations on an abſurd practice of 
rubbing the parts extended, inſtead of the contrafted, 326 


Or AEVUOUS Delility. 


Nervous debility, or what the Greeks called adynamia. Vari- 
ous cauſes univerſal or partial; diminiſhed Ry by 

moiſture, &c. 326 
Impediments of the nervous influence are, . li- 
gatures, tumors calloſities, plethora, cacochy mia, &c. 
profuſe evacuations, prolapſus, elongation of ligaments, 

_ &c, My ha ono 327 
Rickets in children ariſe from ſoftneſs of bones. Laxity 
of the zela celluloſa, or a looſer coherence of its conſtituent 
particles. Conſequences; but nervous debility more 
common to women than Men, Cured by tonics, air, exer- 
eiſes, dry diet, cold bath, electricity. : 


Vertigo. 


Swimming in the head firſt ſtep to apoplexy; various 
colors appear before the eyes, the patient totters, &c. 


Cauſes and diſſections, 329 
Idiopathic or ſymptomatic, or metaſtatic, FI the gout, \ 
&c. Objections to vomits, as recommended by Dr, 

Mead, 333 


All flatulent diet to be avoided in the vertigo, — 333 


On ſaporoſe Aﬀettions, 
Lethargy, carus, coma, &c., lighter ſpecies of . 
| | : 


26 


26 


27 


consrtcer ubs. vn 
Differences. What diſſections ſhew. Various cauſes in 


the head, polypi, &c. "IPs — — 233 
Cure conſiſts in removing cauſes. R 
"On Apoplexy, 3 338 


Definition, and former diviſions; the latter inadequate to 


the various cauſes of apoplexy, ſanguineous and eu, N 
why defective. ; 
Sanguineous apoplexy from diſtentions of veſſels of the brain 
and viſcid blood, Cauſes. Stagnation of venal blood, 
the cauſe of fatality ; deſcription, - Diſſections after 
death, — —ͤ — 341 


Diagnoſtics of the apoplexy; how they differ from the lo- 


thargy, ſyncope, epilepſy, convulſive catarrh, xe. — 344, 


Cauſes of the apoplexy various; from wounds, liquors, 
opium, hyſterics, gout, ſerous, metaſtatic, fever, polypi 
atrabilious, inflammatory, mephitic air, wotms &c., all 
requiring different treatment. 

Method of preventing the retutn of apoplexy, — 356 

Attempts to cure, how rationally purſued. No tight liga- 
tures round the neck, &c. ; 

Extraordinary caſe of an old gentleman, who wiſhed to 
look florid and young, died of apople y — 367 

Formulz of remedies under different circumſtances. Eva- 
cuations of bleeding, purging, &c., but womiting forbid 
as dangerous. 


Palſy or Paralyſis. 

Definition and general diſtinctions, &c. Parts affeted—in 
the eyes, blindneſs ; ears, deafneſs; uvula, relaxation; 
tongue, faultering of ſpeech, want of taſte ; in the face, 
diſtortion ; lungs, ſuffocation ; heart, ſudden death; ſto- 
mach, vomiting or total relaxation ; in the inteſtines, pur- 
ging, procedentia ani; urine bladder, incontinence or 
total ſuppreſſion of urine; in the ligaments of the womb, 

3 * 
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pralapſus uteri; in the erectors of the penis, en, 
Paraplegia, hemiplegia, &c. 
In all caſes the nervous influence btmed an chfirefied— 


the will can no longer command muſcles deſtined to ſup- 

port or perform action, &c; / — 364 
The immediate cauſes are, injuries in the brain, nerves, 

compreſſions, &c. Diſſections of paralytics after death, 

ſhew various cauſes which operated during life, -— 366 
| Remote canſes, irritable body and mind, plenitude from Bac- 

chanalian exceſſes. Opium or other narcotics diminiſh- 

Ing the circulating powers, Different ſtates of the blood 

and other cauſes, | : | | 
Diagnoſtic and prognoſtic. Not a fatal diſeaſe, but te- 

dious; favorable and unfavorable ſymptoms, — 358 
Cure conſiſts in liberating the brain, nerves, ganglions, &c. 

Of the cauſes of compreſſion or relaxation. What re- 


362 


| medies, in different circumſtances, are neceſſary, 370 
Fiormulæ for the florid and 3 debilitated, nervous 
and pallid, — — — 372 


More minute phyfiological Hd 28 on the palſy and its 
cauſes, How to determine where the diſeaſe is ſeat- 
ed ; where it appears not the cauſe, but the effeR of the 
pally. An accurate knowledge in anatomy neceſſary, 
particularly the nervous ſyſtem, This can never be well 
underſtood in the preſent defective modes of medical 

education, Diſſections neceſſary. Inferences from the 

foregoing conſiderations. Relaxation of the cellular 
ſtructure compoſing the tunics of nerves, or in the inter- 
ſtices of the faſciculi. Adeps coagulating in the bony 
canals from the ſpine. Inſpiſſation of fluids, &c., com- 
preſſing the medullary ſubſtance of the ſpine or nerves ; . 


tumors, Kc. — —— 375 
Difficulry of curing palſy explained, 382 
Different ſpecies how cured; palſy of painters, &c. 385 


Four things requiſite—reſolution of che impatted fluids, ab- 
ſorption 


CONSPECTUS. | 
' ſorption, reſtoration of the relaxed parts, retranſimiſſQun 
of the nervous-influence. Conditions of cure. Palſy f 
parts, face, eyelid, gutta ſerena, how I have ſometimes 
cured. Fally: of tho wogun, or fn of eech, arms, ; 
legs, elericity, - ? 
Complicated palſy, rheumatic, 1 atonia, Pye 389 
Atrophy, or waſting of parts, n often incurable, and 
why, 


390 


A 
TREATISE 
ON THE 


Regular, Irregular, Atonic and Flying Gout : 


CONTAINING | | 
The excellent Effeats of the MurtaTtic Acid, fc, 395 


THE Introduction containing remarks on the gout, its an- 

- tiquity, and ancient opinions concerning—Delufions of 

empirics, &c,—The cure by milk diet conſidered con-. 
ditions neceſſary—ſeldom to be met with in practice 
Danger of changing diet The gout why generally incu- 
rable—Remarkable inſtances of longevity—Why the pre- 
ſent Treatiſe is publiſhed—to introduce a new remedy— 
and to give rules for treating the gout anger various cir- 
cumſtances and conſtitutions. 

Definition and ſymptoms of the regular, irregular, atonic, 


and flying gout — — 409 
Cauſes of the gout — — 4; 
Proofs that it ariſes from a ſuperabundante of gluten and 

calcareous particles, &c. — —— 416 


why have gouty perſons an overabundanee of earthy or cal- 
carequs particles in the blood united with gluten ? 425 
C 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


A const rerus. 
Cofiivensſr, ot a dryſtin, how productive of gout, 427 
Cauſes of the, proceeding from deficiency or depravity of 
bile, from debility in the arterial actions, &c. &c. 1 
Why the toes are generally firſt affected. 437 
How the gouty particles affect the nerves, — 444 
Of the general methods of treating the-gout, with obſerva- 
tions, the reſult of long experience in a "_ of caſes, 


Ke. &c. — 447 
Of the treatment of the gout tdi the fit, by the ae 
invented gout baths — — 452 
The compoſition of the gout baths, — 454 
Conjectures on the manner of the operation of the muri 
tic acid baths in fits of the gout, ES 45s 
On the times of uſing the acid gout baths, and method of 
preparing them, — — 462 


On the medical treatment of the gout during the fit, 470 
How the corpulent and florid, or pallid, ate to be differently 
How the ſlender and florid, or pallid, — 476 
Mental conſiderations. a 


The robuſt, — — — — 477 
The debilitated. 
Recent. | 
Old and inveterate gout, — — 986 
The cauſes of the latter being incurable. 

Of gout without chalk-ſtones — — 861 


Of the gout with chalk- ſtones attended with great debility. 


Of fits that are very inflammatory and ſhort — 62 


'Fhe gout leſs painful, vague, flying from part to part, and 
long continuing in the ſtomach, &c, &c. 


The gout accompanied with gravel and ſtqune— 433 


The gout attended with bilious complaint — 484 
The gout in the early time of life - —— 485 


The goutin the latter part of life — 486 


The 


„ 
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CONSPECTUS. xxxi 
The gout when the ſits be diſtant or frequent 487 
The gout complicated with drop/y. . 
The gout accompanied with “ wüss — 438 
On the management of gouty patients in the intervals of 
the tits, &c., diet, exerciſe, warm clothing, coftiveneſs, 
dry ſxin 


490 
Remedies and preſcriptions, Ee. — 493 
The concluſion wn — 
A 
SHORT 'TREATISE 
ON | 


; The Bits of Docs ſuppoſed Mad. | 

THE diſorder, thoogh commonly called madneſs, is not 
madneſs, but a feveriſh delirium or phrenzy. 

The deſcriptions marvellous but exaggeratecdl 508 


Mankind determined to be impoſed on — dog 
Folly, credulity, and ſometimes medical artifice, have contri. 
buted to ſpread the delufion — — 511 
No ſuch thing as madneſs amongſt dogs —— 512 
The canine phrenzy. | 
Propoſitions — | 515 


On the mode of receiving or avoiding the infection. 

Bathing in the Sea, Ormſtirk medicine, compoſed of chalk, 
alum, and bole armenic the Tonguin remedy, and many 
others, all inadequate to anſwer any good purpoſe 516 

People deceive themſelves 517 

Of the nature of the / veriſb dog delirium, al by what means | 
it may be conveyed to the human body — 518 

Propoſitions 


** 


And reaſonings — — 52 
From other infectious matter, 
Of 


AXXxXii CONSPECTUS., | 


| Of the rational cure of the bite of dogs raging with the ſe | 
veriſh delirium. ——— — 527 

By ligature, inciſion, waſhing with ſoap and water —— 528 

The ſame method likely to prevent putrid infection from 


contaminating the habit —— — 330 
Method of preventing the effects, &c, — 532 
The treatment before the diſorder appears Us 55 533 
Treatment after the ſymptoms appear . 
Diſſection of bodies ü' X Æ; — 
Recapitulation — — 543 


Farther obſervation on the former ignorant modes of 
treatment — 3 549 
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MADNES8, SUICIDE, 
Se. Sc. 


| INSAN ITY, 


Mapness, dr inſanity; i is an alienation of 
the mind, without fever. 


a 


It is diſtinguiſhed into two ſpecies me- | 


lancholy, or mania z furor, or raving mad- 05 


neſs. DELLS 
The former in know by ſullenneſs, taci- 


turnity, meditation, dreadful HEE, | 


and deſpair. 

The latter is attended with a violent and 
inordinate defire often to do miſchief fury. 
vociferation, impetuoſity of temper, an indo- 


mable turbulence and vehemence ; an angry 
Vo L, Il. B- and 


} 
| 
; 
| 
f 
| 
| 
| 


and wild ſtaring lock in the eyes, actions 
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raſhly attempted, and as ſuddenly relinquiſh- 

ed; obſtinacy, perverſeneſs, immodeſty, are 

amongſt its characteriſtic ſigns. i 
Theſe are the two general ſpecies of inſa- 


nity; but they are often complicated ; and in 


madneſs, as in the natural tempers of human 
beings,/there is an infinite diverſity. 

Various are the opinions on the cauſes of 
madneſs ; but pathemata animi certainly are 
the principal, as love, pride, grief, &c. 
Hoffman thinks it to-be a debility of the 
brain ; others ſuppoſe it to ariſe from black 
blood, diſeaſed liver and ſpleen, acid humors 
in the ſtomach, ſuppreſſions of accuſtomed 


evacuations, &c. &c, 
Venal bleedings, arteriotomia, vomiting, 


purging, immerſion in cold water, hot baths, 


diuretics, ſetons, bliſters, the ſoliciting accuſ- 


tomed evacuations, di/uters, camphor, nitre, 


mineral waters, light diet, air and exerciſe, 
ſtripes, ſoothing words or flattery, and at- 
tention to the minds of patients, are the 
principal remedies preſcribed by all authors 
in madneſs. 


$5 From 


MADNESS, sutetbr, Gr. 3 

From a contemplation of the plans of cure 
adopted for madneſs, it ſeems, that the diſ. 
order has neither been ſcientifically conſi- 
dered, nor judiciouſly treated. The general 
uſe of evacuants by purging is rational, but 
vomiting and diluting are certainly very ab- 
ſurd. The veſſels of the head, by diſſection, 
are found over-· diſtended, and vomiting ſends 


up a greater quantity of blood, accumulating 


evil on evil. Where the veſſels are already 
turgid with blood, the admiſſion of great 
quantities of diluting liquors muſt add fuel to 
fire, and increaſe the fullneſs; not to men- 
tion its incongruity with evacuants. If eva- 
cuating the veſſels be a proper curative inten- 
tion, Flling them again muſt be a contradic- 
tory practice, and re- productive of the diſ- 
eaſe. © 5: 
The few opportunities practitioners in ge- 
neral have to examine, deeply, the nature of 
madneſs, except thoſe who turn it greatly to 
their emolument, may be the cauſe of theſe 
diſorders being little underſtood. I have at- 
tended ſome few inſtances, and have opened 
the bodies of ſome mad perſons after death, 
and finding my diſſections correſpond nearly 
B 2 | with 
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with others, from theſe ſources of intel gence 


will ſome new opinions be advanced on the 
ſubject; that thoſe who- have the power of 
attending the inſane, 'may, if they e 45 
apply the methods 43, 
As to dependance on medicine, I hi Fi | 
enough of the mad to know, that many can- 
not be prevailed on, without violence, namely. 
what is called ſpouting, to ſwallow any; 


therefore, the manner of treatment here pro- 
poſed will be derived from anatomical infor- 


mation, and greatly conſiſt in a ſtrict atten - 


tion to diet, as well as medicine. 
Dſecliont of mad Perſons. 
The diſſections of mad perſons after death 


ſhew various indiſpoſitions of the brain and | 


its membranes 9. TT 
47.5: T'IM0 
* Appearances from diſſections after death. 
' MELANCHOLIA. 
. ymptomata morborum. Extiſpicia codaverts. 


Melancholia cum capitis do- Pus in cerebro. 
lore quem ſequuntur convulſio- 
nes. : 


Ripatur, ſubito moritur. pituita. 


: ſiti moleſtiſſima Ventriculi cordis ren 35 


Melan- 


"3; 


| MADNESS, sieb, Ce. 5 


The veins of the dura and pia mater, cere- | 
brum and cerebellum, are ee e 


with dark- colored ar a 


 Symptomata morborum. 
Melancholia cum inſania. 
tabe confecti. 
— in febre cum do- 
lore dorſi, cui ſuecedunt fluxus 
hzmorrhoidales & corporis tu- 
meſcentia. | | 
aſthma & tabes 


dein. 


—— — Cum furore, dein 

m—_—— melancholicus 
gladio ſe confodit, ſanatur ; 
ſed dein ſuborto yomitu ene- 
catur. 


ſemet ipſe ſuſpen- 
dit clavo ſeneſtræ. 
———— poſt uſum fruc- 
tuum horariorum moritur, 
——— cum ſummo ca- 
is ; 


MANIA, 


Symptomata- morborum. 
Mania, a lochiis ſuppreſſis 
poſt ſeptennium oborta, hæ- 
morrhagia uteri ſedatur, qua 
tamen nimis perdurante, mo- 
tur gra. 


Extiſpicia cadaveram, 
Venz capitis varicoſe. | 
Viſcera abdominis ſcirrhoſa. 
Pancreas & pulmones puru- 
lenti, cerebrum turgens collu- 
vie ſeroſa. 


Hepar ſcirrhoſum; pectus 
aqua ſcatet ; R cordi 
adnatum, 

Cerebrum exſuccum & fla- 
vum. . 
Cor marcidum, aqua citrina 


in pericardio. 
Pancreas calculoſum. 
Sanguine nigro turgent ve. 
ne encephali, aqua ſtagnat in 


ventriculis cerebri, 


Sectiones cidaverum. 
Uterus paſſim ſcitrhoſus & 


paſſim cartilagineus, 


Mania 
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The meninges have been found oſſiſied. 


+ - Congeſtions called pelypi and pus, have 
been diſcovered in the brain ; but this, per- 


haps, is the effect more than the cauſe, 


| Symptomata morborum. | Seftjones cada verum. 
Maria ſuccedit cephalalgix Hepar exiguum, yaſa ence- 
& animi perturbationibus, poſt phali ſanguine turgentia, me- 
ſe trahit ſyncopem lethalem. ninges oſſeæ, plexus choroides 
bydatidoſus, & aqua in ventri- 
culis cerebri, | 3 
— päoſtt ſtudia intenſa, Cerebrum ingens, compac« 
| tum; vaſa ejus ſanguine tur- 

gida, 

In aliis ſubjectis fuerunt inventæ meninges oflificatz, & aqua 


in ventriculis cerebri ; plexus choroides ſcirrhoſus ; cerebra per- 
dura; cranii oſſa ſolito multo majora; vermes in naribus. 


Pauca depromuntur ex obſervationibus anatomicis: 

Vaſa cerebri ſanguine craſſiori, ſubatro turgida, colluvies 
ibidem ſeroſa, plexus choroides muco obductus, glandula pinea- 
lis vitioſa. 

Cor polypis refertum—abdominis vitia varia, Ovarivin ſtea- 
tomatopiloſum repertum—Mi/ell. Beroll. iii. p. 16. 

Mania. The ſeat of this m_—_ about the vena portarum. 
Simſon. 

Meninx dura ſicca. Fantoni & Baglivi. 

Lapilli inventi in glandula pineali. A plica reſecta n 
cerebrum, membranæ putridæ. Haller. 

Poly pus in cerebro. dem. 

Anatomia maniacz mulieris; 1. in the inteſtines were found 
2 great many tæniæ and ſome lumbrici; 2. the meſenteric glands 

| obſtructed 


1- 


- MADNESs; stb, C. 7 


The veins of the brain are varicous. 
The ventricles of the brain are ume 
full of ſerum or lymph. 

Scirrhoſities and hydatides, or rather vari- 
ces of the plexus choroides, are frequent. 
The pineal gland vitiated and ſcirrhous. 
The brain turgid with a ſerous colluvies. 
Worms, or rather polypi, in the Hoſe, n 


ſinuſes of the os frontis. 


Polypoſe concretions in the ſinuſes of the 
dura mater. 


Various diſeaſes of the viſcera, which, ex- 


cepting the ovaria and uterus, appear more 


the effect than the cauſe of madneſs. 
In 


every where of a white color, the chyle not having been yet ſe- 
parated; 4. the inteſtines very much diſtended with wind, in 
ſome places inflamed; 5. the brain inflamed alſo; 6. in the 
anterior ventricles extravaſated ſerum ; 7. a large polypusin the 
ſinus falkciformis, alſo in the left lateral, in the right a ſmall one: 
8. the whole ſubſtance of the lungs full of pus, and ſcirrhous; 
9. œdematous legs, Harmer. 

From ſome diſorder of the brain, from hot and acrimonious 
blood, juices, vapors, but chiefly from yellow or black bile. Gas 
lenus. | 

Maniz came. Ab amore, a belladonna, datura, a gravidi” 
tate hemicrania, a herpete repreſſo, hyſteralgia lactea, fine ma- 

ria, melancholia, fuppreſſione metaſtatice, a pathemate peri- 


I a plica reſecta, ſcabie repreſſa, ſemine retento, terrore & 
veneno. Sauvager, 


1 
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In what * diſſections I have been able to 


obtain, were the ſubſequent appearances. 


A turgency of the veins of the dura and 


pia mater; but of this latter in particular, 


through all its various directions in the corti- 
cal and medullary ſubſtance of the cerebrum 
and cerebellum. 1 
A dilatation of the veſſels in * waxus 
choroides. 
Serum in the 3 of the brain. 
By injecting the internal, external caro- 
tids, and arteria cervicalis, no dilatation of 
the coats, congeſtions of blood, nor indeed 
was any blood whatever found in the arteries; 
but the dilatation and turgency were either in 


the capillaries, or venal ſyſtem. 


| The ſame circumſtance has been obſerved 


in the habitual inflammation of the eyes. 


Inferences drawn from the antecedent ap- 
pearances in mad perſons, 

Paſſions, or meditation, certainly force A 
greater quantity of blood to the brain than't is 


uſual, 
This 5 80 quantity of blood, * 
moderate, or when accidental or temporary, 
18 
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is prevented doing any great injury, by means 
of the ſinuſes of the dura mater, 
| When the paſſions are often . or 
the mind conſtantly meditates with great 
energy, attention, force, or violence on any 
one object, the veins are conſtantly in a ſtate 
of diſtenſion, by which means their coats be- 
come weakened, and the dilatation, or en- 
largement of their diameters gradually in- 
creaſe, from the quantity of the blood forced 
by the arteries into the veins. 
'The inability. of the veins, deſtitute of 
valves, to re-convey the blood to the jugulars, 
&c. with a rapidity equal to its rms and 
augmentation, preſerves the diſtenſion. © 
In proportion as the veins dilate to receive 
the increaſed quantity of blood, their coats 
become weaker and weaker, of courſe leſs 
able to make reſiſtance to the augmented 
quantity of fluid, and leſs endued with power 
to force the blood on to the ſinuſes of the 
dura mater, or to the larger returning veins. 
This increaſed and conſtant dilatation of the 
veins may increaſe the ſize of the veins con- 
ſiderably in every part of the cerebrum' and 
cerebellum, through all their foldings, and 
in 
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in ſhort in every part containing the pia ma- 

ter, which is proved by injections to be almoſt 

univerſal in the brain, and all its appendages. | 
The ſinuſes of the dura mater . 


may be over-diſtended. 


The increaſed velocity of blood in the arte- 
ries, and its tardy circulation through the 
veins, may occaſion irritation in the pia mater, 
the ſame as the ophthalmia cauſes, in the 7u- 
. mica conjunctiua of the eye. 

This increaſed force, or quantity of blood 
paſſing through the arteries, may change the 
blood, and produce vitiated acrimonious 
fluids in the brain itſelf. Local contaminations 
of the fluids are not uncommon in other 
parts, by which the whole body may become 
tainted, although the morbid effects ſhall 
chiefly predominate in the Particular uw firſt 
diſeaſed, 

The conſtant generation of theſe 1910 vi- 
tiated, and irritating fluids, probably pro- 
duces thoſe effects called amentia, furor, mas 
nia, inſania, melancholia, &c. creating confu- 
ſion and abſurd ideas in the mind, or rather 
the mind cannot act with preciſion on a diſ- 
ordered brain. 


After 
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After parts have been long accuſtomed to 
act with increaſed energy, and the veſſels to 
ſuffer reiterated diſtenſion, they may continue 
in a ſtate of diſeaſe “, as is demonſtrated in 
the habitual ophthalmia, ulcers, and other 
diſeaſes arifing from vitiated fluids acting on 
the ſolids, and irritated ſolids and veſſels in- 
creaſing their forces, and acting on the fluids. 
An over-diſtended bladder loſes its elaſti- 
city and contractility, and becomes paralytic ; 
incapable of forcing out the urine, or over- 
coming the reſiſtance of the ſpbincier veſicee. 
The differences obſerved in maniacs, as ape 
proaching more or leſs to furor, melancholy, 
or deſpondency, may be rationally explained 
from the natural diſpoſition of each indivi- 
dual mind; the habit of body, the healthful 
or vitiated powers of digeſtion, chylification, 
ſanguification, and nutrition; the ſecretions 
and excretions. | 
In debilitated habits, where ſolids are lax, 
wn the an ſerous, the face pallid, with 
natural 


* Whoever deſires to 0 more explained on the poſſibility of 
local diſeaſes, as ulcers, &c, contaminating the whole body, may 


conſult my treatiſe on ulcerated legs, and their cure without 
reſt, and on ſcorbutie complaints, 
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in ſhort in every part containing the pia ma- 
ter, which is proved by injections to be almoſt 
univerſal in the brain, and all its appendages. 
The ſinuſes of the dura mater themſelves 
may be over-diſtended. | 

The increaſed velocity of blood in Sb arte= 
ries, and its tardy circulation through the 
veins, may occaſion irritation in the pia mater, 
the ſame as the ophthalmia cauſes, in the 2 
nica conjunctiua of the eye. 

This increaſed force, or quantity of blood 
paſſing through the arteries, may change the 
blood, and produce vitiated acrimonious 
fluids in the brain itſelf, Local contaminations 
of the fluids are not uncommon in other 
parts, by which the whole body may become 
tainted, although the morbid effects ſhall 
chiefly predominate in the N part firſt 
diſeaſed, 

The conſtant generation of theſe 10. vi- 
tiated, and irritating fluids, probably pro- 
duces thoſe effects called amentia, furor, mas 
nia, inſania, melancholia, &c. creating confu- 
ſion and abſurd ideas in the mind, or rather 
the mind cannot act with preciſion on a diſ- 


ordered brain, 
After 
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After parts have been long accuſtomed to 
act with increaſed energy, and the veſſels to 
ſuffer reiterated diſtenſion, they may continue 
in a ſtate of diſeaſe *, as is demonſtrated in 
the habitual ophthalmia, ulcers, and other 
diſeaſes ariſing from vitiated fluids acting on 
the ſolids, and irritated ſolids and veſſels in- 
creaſing their forces, and acting on the fluids. 

An over - diſtended bladder loſes its elaſti- 
city and contractility, and becomes paralytie 3 
incapable of foreing out the urine, or over- 
coming the reſiſtance of the ſphinfer veficee. 

The differences obſerved in maniacs, as ap- 
proaching more or leſs to furor, melancholy, 
or deſpondency, may be rationally explained 
from the natural diſpoſition of each ndivi- 
dual mind ; the habit of body, the healthful 
or vitiated powers of digeſtion, chylification, 
ſanguification, and nutrition ; the ſecretions 
and excretions. 

In debilitated habits, where ſolids are lax, 
we the ww ſerous, the face pallid, with 
natural 


* Whoever defires to We more explained on the poſſibility of 
local diſeaſes, as ulcers, &c, contaminating the whole body, may 
conſult my treatiſe on _uleerated legs, aud their cure without 
reſt, and on ſcorbutic complaints, 
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natural flowneſs of conception or expreſſion, 
melancholy of different een takes its 
ſeat. | 
In ſtrong habits, or where the conceptions 
are quick, the paſſions violent, and the ex- 
_ preſſion impetuous, and where fluids and 

ſolids approach neareſt a healthful ſtate, furor 
or mania are moſt likely to prevail. 
| When conſtitutions partake of a mixture of 
| health and ſickneſs, of violence and inſenſibi- 

lity, of raſhneſs and timidity alternately, the 
madneſs may be complicated, 

As all human beings think differently, and 
as the variety in nature is infinite with re- 
gard to conſtitutions, paſſions, and propenſi- 
ties, ſo is madneſs; every one being mad in 
his own particular mode. 

Pain or irritations from acrimony or diſten- 
ſion of veſſels in other parts, are conveyed to 
the brain, and conceived by the mind; but a 
changed or vitiated ſtate of the fluids, and a 
continued diſtenſion of the veins, in the brain 
itſelf, ſeem to deſtroy the mind's powers. 

The images of the mind create confuſed 
ideas, impreſſions, or falſe perceptions, 

In 
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In madneſs, the brain perceives not its own 
indiſpoſition, or irritation. | 
The phrenitis i is temporary or lend 


and ſeems an univerſal inflammation' of the | 


membranes and the brain itſelf ; attacks ſud- 
denly and with vehemence, and terminates in 
a few days; but madneſs is commonly cauſed 
by a gradual, flow, and continued determina- 
tion of blood to the brain from pathemata 
animi, or meditation on one ſubject, until the 
fluids of the brain e and AE vi- 
tiated. 

The immediate connaillin of as mind 
with the body, how they reciprocally act on 
each other, how the ſenſations are diſtinctly 
conveyed, or what are the means by which 
they are communicated through the nerves to 
the brain, are objects, however deſirable to 
know, beyond the limits of human compre- 
henſion. It is, however, indiſputably proved, 
that the nerves are the organs which receive 
and convey all our ſenſations, | 

It is the nervous ſyſtem which acts, and is 
acted on by the mind, in all voluntary muſ- 
cular action, Deſtroy the nerve going to 
any part, and the power of motion and ſenſe 

in 
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in the part wholly ceaſes, or is but very im- 
perfectly performed by means of other ana- 
ſtomoſing nerves. 

Irritations on the brain Wee convule 
_ fions. | 
Compreſſions on "ow brain, aun over - 
diſtended veſſels, fractures, or depreſſions of 
the ſcull, concuſſions from falls, or any ' 
violent ſhocks, and extraviſated blood on 
the brain, produce delirium, convulſions, 
ſtupor, comatoſe ſymptoms, Ioſs of ſenſe _ 
and voluntary — inſenſibility, and 
death, 

In depreſſions and fractures of the ſcull, all 
thoſe fatal ſymptoms are frequently cured by 
the operation of the trepan, and removal of 
compreſſion, extravaſated blood, or _— 
from the brain, 

Though human knowledge has not yet al. 
covered, nor perhaps never may diſcover, 
what the /ou/ is, how it operates on the body 
by means of the nerves, or how the nerves 
operate on the eu, and convey our will, 
or ſenſations ; yet an induſtrious application 
to diſſections after death, ſhews frequently the 

Im- 


.%® lth.” | *"- a... 4 
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immediate cauſes of various ene and 
even death itſelf. * 


In 


Although diſſections in delirium from fevers are not imme- 
diately connected with madneſs, yet, from the ſimilarity of ſymp- 
toms, the fever excepted, I have been induced to add the follows 
ing appearances found on opening the dead bodies. Theſe diſ- 
ſections ſhew various affeRions of the brain and other parts, and 
the ſymptoms they produced during life. 

D 11 IAI As 
Symptomd. Extiſpicia cada verum. 

Delirium ſoporem accerſit Cerebrum durum, concre- 
lethalem. | | tiones in ventriculo. 

eum convulfionibus Abſceſſus in dura matre, 
febrem vulneri frontis ſucee- 
daneam ſequitur, | 

— cum epilepfia. Meninges putridz ; aqua in 


— excipit capitis dolo- Ventriculus tertins cerebri 


cum ſpirandi diffi= Puſtulæ in bronchiis. 
cultate varioloſum cruciat. 


buboni ſe adjungit.. Cor ſanguine infarctum. 

in febre ardenti & Pulmones & hepar putridi, 

convulfionibus. cerebrum illæſum. 

———— Ccephalalgian comi- Tumor cyſticus in cerebro. 

tatur. | | 
furioſus excandeſ- Hepar durum & ingens : ce» 

eit in febre chronica. rebrum colluvie purulenta in- 


Delirium 
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In powerful exertions of the mind to pros 
duce great bodily ſtrength, large inſpiratione 


| 
' 


- Symptomata, _ 
ies coin febre Wie 
menti & dolore circa coſtas 
nothas. 


duplici & tumoribus benchit 
— 


pi 8 i d 


hendit capitis dolorem. 


Re puer delirians, floc- | 


Os calligit, lingua exuſta, fa 
ces nigræ. 
. cum e e 


in febre petechiali. 


— excipit colicam. 

———- poſt ſe convulſiones 
trahens, accedit melancholicum 
vomitionibus & capitis dolori 
obnoxium. 

Delirium - e ca- 
pitis dolori, cum conyulſionibus, 
Grvit, 


in febre tertiana 


in febre maligna e- 


are 


Kerspfdle ee. 
c e | 
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Ventriculus inflammatus, ve- 
ſica fellis acr turgida. 


Aqua in abdomine & ences 


phalo, "RO in cerebro & 


aortæ induratz, aqua ſangui - 


nea in cranio & ſpina dorſi. 
cerebro. 


Pulmones ſeirrhoſi, pleura 
adnati, omentum & inteſtina 
putrida, lien ingens. . | 

Inteſtina putrida. 

Inteſtinum ccm paces 


dum. 


"Outiintons n inceſt 
num colon inflammatum, . 


Abſceſſus cerebri © ©. 


Cyſtis Iympha turgens in 


dc 
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are made, the increaſed air is retained as 


long as poſſible in the — the face reddens, 


| mpromata. 


Delirium fuccedaneun in febre 


ardente, 


alvi fluxui. 


— — iſchuriæ. 


tionibus. 


tuſionem & tetanos ſibi accer- 
fit. 
—— al cereviſiæ hau- 


ſtum viget : remediis fugatur, - 
ſed dein recrudefoens convulli- 


ones lethales accerfit, 
oriens, convulſiones. 


— polt caſum ab 


alto cum dolore in vultu. 
nico. 5 


— 


tia, & ictero, obſcurd hepatis 


dolore poſt contuſionem capitis. 
Vor. II 


poſt capitis con- 


arle⸗ 


1d 


ge.. 


Abdominis inculpata viſce . 


ra, hydatides in meningibus & 
aqua in ventriculis cerebri. 


Inteſtina putrida. 
| eee 
n 
Hepar W 


Aqua in ventriculis & juxtz 
baſin cerebri: 7 


3 ſtagnans in 0 
cerebri involucra inflammata. 
Ductus alimentatis exeſus. 


Ben mains botox >" 
tridas | 


of 
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and by the command of the wilt the bodity. 
powers and | ſtrength, for a ſhort ſpace of 


time, exceed greatly the natural; ſo that 


people run ſwifter, ſupport and carry greater 


weights, fight with undaunted violence, and 


ſtrike with an incredible force, and effect ſur- 
priſing things, by ſummoning a vigorous re- 


folution and mental determination. 

The ſtrength to be acquired by the com- 

mand of the will is aſtoniſhing, yet it cannot 
be accompliſhed but by a greater determina- 
tion of blood to the head, and its retention 
there ſome ſhort ſpace of time; ſo as to give 
the increaſed nervous energy to all the acting 
muſcles. 

Perſons of delicate weak habits, in mad- 
neſs or convulſions, acquire ſuch an addi- 
tional force and ſtrengtb, as to require two or 
three ſtrong perſans to prevent their doing 
themſelves or attendants miſchief. 


Hence it muſt appear rational, that the in- 


creaſed force in convulſions, delirium, mad- 
neſs, or any extreme violent actions, ina 


great meaſure, depend 6n' a greater quantity 


of blood flowing to the brain, or baren 
nerves. 


By 
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"ia the command of the will, by paſſions of 


the mind, by cloſe meditation, a greater quan- 


tity of blood can be ſent to the brain than 
ordinarily flows there, without ſuch inten- 
tional influence. Two effects can be pro- 
duced by this increaſed quantity of blood in 
the brain, according to the pleaſure of the 
will, either „tronger ſublimer ideas in the mind, 


or an incregſe of bodily ſtrength in all the muſ- 
cles deſtined to voluntary motion. 


According to inclination, human belongs 
by exertions directed differently, may increaſe ' 


the bodily or mental powers to a wo 955 


degree. 

Poetical ſublimity, 3 3 = 
culties, clear conception, penetration, judg- 
ment, a refined imagination and expreſſion, 
are all the effects of mental, as the exerciſes 
of the paleftre are of bodily exertion. 

An over-exertion of both body and mind 
continued, will injure the moſt robuſt conftitu- 
tions; laſſitude is the conſequence of either: 
but, conjointly exerciſed, great _— 2275 
palſies have originated. N 

A ſtrong attraction to any Sande art, 
ſcience, or pleaſure, an ambitious and con- 


S1 ſtant 
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ſtant deſire — of mankind in 
whatever is the particular object of attain- 
ment, are ſometimes attended with ſymptoms 
little ſhort of madneſs, but is denominated 
_ ardor, zeal ; or if RO, devotion, enthu- 
ſiaſm. | 

An over-affeftion for Sat FL —_ 
: painting, the chace, flowers, the gratification 
of amorous paſſions, or, as the French expreſs 
it, :/ ef? fou de telle ou telle autre choſe, il aime 


d la folie les jeux ou let chevaux, Se. of the 
violent and unremitting purſuit to acquire 
greater knowledge than others in any art or 


ſcience, have all produced madneſs. 


Whatever may be the pleaſure or object in 
view, there is in the mind a proneneſs or pro- 


penſity, either through choice, neceſſity, ot 


hopes, according to the various taſtes of the 


parties, for its acquirement, which may 


8 aptly be called mental attraction. 


This mental attraclion, not always the ef- 


fe& of deliberative ' reaſon, but often of 


chance, example, caprice, or whim, produces 


all the diverſity of. taſtes, defires, and PRE 
ſuits diſcernible wig my, 


8 
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While the words and actions of! mankind, | 
in the different attachments, or mental attrac- 
tions, correſpotid with the objects of purſuit 
without wild ravings, loſs of ſenſe, or miſ- 
chief to ſociety, they ſhould not be cenſured 
as madneſs; for every being has a natural 
and juſt right to be ſuo modo happy. © | 

Thefe mental altractionc, when directed to 
the ityprovements of arts or ſciences, . or to 
render mankind wiſer and happier, although 
they may give a ſingular caft of character to 
the pofleſſor, yet merit the utmoſt reſpect. 
A philoſophical apathy, or that indolent, tor- 
pid ſtate of mind ſome ancients ſought for in 
vain, could it have been attainable, would 
have produced an injurious inactivity. The 
paſſions, or active principles in the human 
breaſt, have invented all that is laudable and 
excellent; if they have injured in ſome 
inſtances, in others, ſociety have been equally 
benefited, _ 

The inordinate attention of the mind to 
objects above human comprehenſion, or at- 
tainment, may appear, in ſome meaſure, ridi- 
culous, though it frequently produces ſome 
new diſcovery ; but diſappointed love, grief, 

Or 
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or any affections of the mind ariſing from 
human calamities, imaginary or real, ee 
the utmoſt humanity and compaſſion. 


There are corporeal attractions, that give 
each individual, in a certain degree, his 'own 
particular conſtitution and . ere cha- 
racter. | l 

Corporeal attractionc, are che alma 
and adheſions of conſtituent particles from nu- 
trition, and their converſion into certain ſtates 
of the blood and body peculiar to each indi- 
vidual, the effect of which i is likewiſe ray 
; idigſyncraſia. | 

The fat and corpulent attract and retain, 
from their daily food, abundance of wY Pars 
ticles, 

The thin or ſlender attract leſs oil, but 
more earth and gluten. 

The pale attract ſerous particles of blood 
in nutrition. 

The florid, what compoſes wad Nu 

The ſallow- coloured, a conſiderable n 
of coagulable lymph, &c. 0 

Theſe corporeal attractions give the dil 
ferent appearances amongſt human beings, 


ol 
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as to fatneſs; ee ee Horid- 
neſs, & “m. 6h 7 vhs * 

The mental e b Jr rin are 
much dependant on fm of Rowe and 
ſtate of blood. 

A groſs habit of wk e mi ; 
ſlenderneſs, activity and alertneſs; pallidneſs, 
debility and ſlowneſs; floridity, warmth of 
conſtitution and - quickneſs of temper *. 
The rudiments, | or prima - lamina of this 
natural variety, are formed perhaps in the 
embryo, ab origine, while in the uterus,- 
or in the veſicles containing the animal. 
culum in the ovarium. ; 

All the differences in one and Fa ſame diſ- 
eaſe, amongſt different patients, ariſe from 
this variety of corporeal and mental attrac- 
tions. Appearances and ſymptoms in diſ- 
eaſes may be nearly the ſame, but the 
ſenſations are different: a ſcratch on the 
finger of a delicate nervous perſon, appears 
as great a calamity, as a large wound to 
the robuſt and more torpid. Sympathy in 


woe, therefore, or human feelings for the 
diſtreſſes 


* Theſe ſubjects are W minutely, 
wich their cauſes and effect, in my treatiſe on diet, xc. | 
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diſtreſſes of others, ſhould not be . 


tioned, merely to the magnitude of the evil, 
but to the Aae of the miſerable = 


ſations perceived in the afflicted breaſt“. 


The evident exiſtence of mental and ples. 
poreal attraftions comes within the know⸗ 
ledge of every reflecting obſerver, and is 
ſubje& to ocular demonſtration.  'The com- 
ponent parts of different human bodies may 
be analized, and it may be eaſily diſ- 
covered, whether oil, gluten, earth, &. 
moſt predominate, with their relative pron, 
portions. 3 * 

From the 3 of the _—_—_ or 
acquired mental attractions, or cogitations, 


General modes of practice preſoribe a variety of remedies" 
in various diſeaſes; but the ſelection of what is moſt. bene+ 

ficial, at what times, and. under what circumſtances, muſk - 
always be left to the ſkill of the preſcriber. All mankind © 


differ; in a certain degree, all require nents e en treat. 
ment. 855 

Theſe 8 on cor gorcal and made attractions, and 
diverſities of opinions on one and the ſame lubjec, apply 
more cloſely. to the differences of conſtitutions in nature, * 
than many written precepts on diſeaſes, which can only give 


general knowledge, leaving much to diſeretion. Nature is 


full of irregularity; what then can be more abſurd, than to 
expect ſucceſs. in phyſic by: ſollowing one beaten track of 
confined routine in practice? | 
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and the different proportions of the com- 


ponefit particles and figures of human do-—-— 
dies, all the varieties and ſingularities of 85 
mankind, whether in 3 erden of 
even madneſs, originatG. 

Theſe diverſities, in e 125 Ee 
attractions, give the character, perſonal dif. 
ference or identity, and diſtinguiſh.” ous” 
human being from another “. 

The corporeal and mental NED not 


only differ in each individual, by Which 


one man is diftinguiſhed from another; but 
diet, air, foil, climate, and purſuits, pro- 
duce different human attractions. 18 

The light air and diet, and cuſtoms. of 
France, produce gracility and agility of 
body; cheerfulneſs and levity of mind; while 

5 e 

„ In the animal, vegetable, or mineral kingdoms, affinities 
or attractions can be proved by chemiſtry, and vavious\expert- | 
ments of analy/is and ſyntheſis. 

Particles attract ſimilar particles, and repel diflimilar. All FU 
guss of human bodies, whether tall, hort, fat, lean, ke. 
depend perhaps on original formation in the uterus, and the 
power of attraction | afterward with - ſimilar particles, while 
the fœtus, or human being, is in a ſtate of growth.. Different 
vegetables attraft different particles as well as their compo- 
nent parts; minerals Lk likewiſe attractive and —_ 
powers, &c. 
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the nee 1 and moiſt atmoſphere of 
Holland and Zealand, Flanders, ' Lower 


Germany, give magnitude and ſlowneſs of 
body, ſeriouſneſs and ſolidity of mind. Theſe 
4 people, though they live not widely diſtant; 
are as diſſimilar as the ſnail and graſshop- 
per. A tranſudation of volatile particles 
fly through the former, while the latter 


attract and retain humidity and ſluggiſh 
phlegm, fat, or coagulable lymph; the 
cauſes of theſe differences are eaſily ſup- 
geſted and diſcovered by a e e and 
inquiſitive mind. an 

It muſt appear evident, that the eh 
tion, attraction, and retention of certain 
particles from diet, air, &c. and the' vola- 
tilization, or repulſion of others, give to 
the human body all its various and pecu- 
liar forms, powers, energy, cc. 

The mental attractions, which are often 
dependant on the corporeal, in a certain 
degree, form attachments to fayourite pur- 
ſuits, from example, paſſions, or ſenti- 
ments in the mind, and diret the cor- 


poreal to certain purpoſes this may be 
| . called 
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called mental attractions to any art, ſcience, 


pleaſure, or paſſion. While reaſon guides 


the helm of human affairs, and the at- 
tention correſponds with the object pro- 


poſed to be acquired, or the means pur- 
ſued are rational, man may be pronounced 
in his perfect ſenſes; but when the . | 
deſired exceed all bounds. of | poſſible. ac- 
quiſition, and yet are purſued. with un- 
governable aſſiduity and unreaſonable ex- 
pectation, ſuch a ſtate of the mind is, 
in a certain degree, folly bordering on in- 
ſanity. * 

Various are the e of; fly, that 
have terminated in mad nes. 
Mental attractions to pride, Arrogance, 
inſolence, duplicity, falſehood, envy, and 
malevolence, are all inſtances of . folly ; 
they are the temporary ſupport, and the 
ſublimeſt refinements of little diſingenuous 
minds; but on meeting, diſreſpect, detec- 
tion, or diſappointment, have produced 


madneſs in the poſſeſſors. 


Mental attraction, to ſtrict — "oy ; 
tegrity, truth, and ſincerity, are the ſtrongeſt 
marks of ſuperlative wiſdom, and are the 


appen- 


* . eriaens on 
appendages of truly great minds: they 
gerealiy give a philoſophical ealmmeſe it 


proſperity or adverfiy, and an happineſs 
to the poſſeſſor, unknown to he” ins 
| — — e 


It is to be regretted, that in a u 
affairs of the polite refined ages, artiffces 


are the only weapons to counteract art! 


fice; falſehood and duplicity, falſehood; 
pride and inſolence, haughtineſs, or ſelfa 
aſſumed digtity; hypocriſy, low cunning” 
and bypocriſy. The books that have re- 


duced theſe immoral practices to a regulat 
ſyſtem, inſtead of applauſe for their po- 


liteneſs of ſtyle or manners, ſhould have 


been coricealed for ever from the face of 
the earth; for they teach the vicious ern, 


and render the upright ſuſpected. 


In proportion as the arts, denen, ant 
luxury inereaſe, fo do vices and madneſs!” 
In countries where the feweſt wants and 


deſires are experienced, there are the ſmalleſi 
number of mad perſons; in thoſe king 
doms where the greateff Iuxuries, refines" 
ments, wealth, and unreſtainedliberty abound, 


are the moſt numerous inſtances of madneſs. 


En gland 
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Epgland, according to its ſize and number of 
inhabitants, produces and contains more in- 


ſane than any other country in nee 


ſuicide is more common . 

In other nations, mankind are obedient 
under either military or religious deſpotiſm, 
and are educated from infants in implieit 
ſubmiſſion. and non-reſiſtance; in Britain, 
every one thinks and acts as he pleaſes; 
this produces all that variety and originality 
in the Engliſh character, and cauſes arts, 
ſciences, and inventions to flouriſn. 

The  agitations of paſſions, the me 
of thinking and acting with leſs reſtraint 
than in other nations, force a great quan- 
tity of blood to the - head, and produce 
greater varieties of madneſs in this coun- 
try, than is obſerved in others. Religious 
and civil. toleration are productive of po- 
litical and religious madneſs; but where 


* I have examined this matter in France, Italy, Germany, 
and Holland, but find no compariſon in the numbers who 
commit ſuicide in thoſe countries and England. Infidelity 
in a wife rarely makes a Frenchman cut his throat, but has 
often produced ſuicide amongſt the Engliſh, Ko. To live in 
mne 
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The remote ee of madneſs are va 


e rekt dg 300 
Anger, pride, and «infblerice Mertifted 
; alice and envy ungratified, merit unpro- 
tected, or cruſhed by the unworthy 7 love» 
fear, hope, diſappointment, anxiety, grief, 
deſpondency, -avarice, and a diverſity of 
human vices, folly, and calamitous feel- 
ings, have all . productive be idiopatbie 
inſanity. IF? 
There are accidental remote cauſes, a8 
ſuppreſſed evacuations, metaſtaſis, &c, ; this 
may be called fmpromatic eee and is 
-oftener cured than the former. = 

It appears from diſſection, that an * 
mented portion of blood vitiated in the 
brain, or its membranes; coagulation of the 
humidity in the cortical or medullary ſubs 
ſtance of the brain, concretions, &c. are 
the principal immediate cauſes Nen 
the effects of delirium or madneſs. TT... 
How an increaſed quantity of blood viti- 
ated-in the brain, or a coagulation of the 
i N 
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fine ſerous: fluid-tranſuding the ſtructure of 
the cerebrum and cerebellum, produce ſuch 
continued different effects in the mind, as 


falſe apprehenſion, reaſoning and judgment, 


are queſtions replete with difficulty; but 
their inveſtigation ſhall be attempted. The 


ſpeculations and reaſonings, however, on 
this dark ſubject are not delivered as in- 


diſputable truths, but merely as matter f 


opinion, or probable conjecture. 
1. The brain has not been proved to fon 


crete any fluid known by the common 
names of nervous juice, nervous lui, _— 
dum nervoſum.: 1 

2. No fluid, called nervous juice or fuid, 
has been diſcovered to paſs n vos 
through the nerves. 

3. Nor is it rational to 10880 any 1. 

quid can paſs and repaſs with ſuch, rapi- 


dity as thought itſelf, either through tubes, 
ſuppoſing they were exiſting, or by tran- 


ſudation. Nothing but light could paſs 12 
raphlk== © | 
4: The arteries paſs through all the nerves 
in every part, internal and external, by means 
ef the tela celluloſa, or pia mater; this I have 
frequently 
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frequatahy proved by minute dee ene in- 
W | F . 


ed e eee eee 


the body, veins are generaby found; from 
hence it is reaſonable to infer, that minuteſt 


veins, as well as arteries, paſs through all 


the nerves and nervous filaments, though 
the veins cannot be demonſtrated, owing” to 
the coagulation” of their contained fluids, 
immediately after death, as in the lym- 
phatic ſyſtem, except Ms pK thoſe „ 
die of dropſies. N 
6. The laſt action of al arteries, in articale 
mortis, is to force their fluids into the veins; 
the former are empty, the Jatter filled after 
7. The experiments of phyſiologiſts to 
diſcover the nervous fluid, or liquidum ner- 
voſum, are erroneous ; ligatures paſſed round 
nerves have only impeded the courſe of the 
blood in the arterial fyſtem, hence tumefac- 


tion above the Ii gatures, and n 


of parts below. 


8, It appears clearly that t phyſiolo- 


gifts have not been deeply verſed in anatomi- 


a 


lo- 


ni 
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cal rnjections, or they never could have fup- 
poſed tumefactions above the ligatures of 


nerves, or the loſs of ſenſe and motion, any 


proof of a nervous fluid exiſting ; becauſe 
thoſe effects ariſe from other manifeſt cauſes. 
9. Impeding the courſe of blood in the ar- 
tery, will effectually produce a coldneſs and 
inſenfibility of a part ; an aneuriſin of the ſub- 
clavian artery, which is only a partial impe- 
diment of blood to the arm, produces co/d- 
neſs and waſting to the arm and hand, wk 


loſs of motion. 


10. Heat, in the human body, is . 
be the effect of arterial action, and its 
es reſidence is in arterial blood: where 
arterial action ceaſes, heat is aboliſhed, and 
death enſues. Human life depends on heat, 
and heat on human life; death is the total 
deprivation of arterial action, abſence of heat, 

and of arterial blood in the arteries *. 
11. Arterial 


I have formerly injected mottified parts, and found I could 
puſh my injections all through the arterial, but not into the venal 
ſyſtem : from hence I conclude, that the ſtagnation of blood in 
mortifications is rarely ot never in dds arteries, but in the 
veins. 


Vor. II. D 


— 
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11. Arterial action ceaſes in a nerve on 
which a ligature is made; hence, indepen- 
dent of any nervous fluid, the nerve below 
will become cold and inſenſible, and all its 
ramifications, going to different parts, loſe 
their influence on any attempt to voluntary 
or involuntary motion. . 

12. It may hereafter be proved, chat ani- 
mal heat and arterial action are the effects of 
certain particles extracted in reſpiration from 
atmoſpheric air, and conveyed through every 
vital, animal, and natural function of the hu- 
man body. 

13. Ligatures round the nerves, s, producing 
a tumefaction on the part of the nerve toward 
the brain, and the loſs of ſenſe and motion 
in the part to which the nerve proceeds, is no 
proof of the preſence of any nervous fluid, 
becauſe thoſe effects are produced by the deſ- 
titution of arterjaFblood, and the pulſatory 
actions of the arteries; and certainly it is not 
neceſſary, nor ſenſible, to uſher in unknown 
cauſes as producing effects, when evident 
facts, juſter cauſes and concluſions, are pre- 
ſent. 


14. In 
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14. In ſhort, not one experiment, hitherto 
made, proves that the brain ſecretes a nervous 


fuid, or that any nervous fluid paſſes and re- 


paſſes through the nerves in voluntary or in- 
voluntary ſenſations or actions; nor is: there 
any ſuch fluid as the nervous fluid, of the con- 
ſiſtence and manner of action univerſally 
taught and generally received. | 
15. All anatomiſts or phyſiolo giſts, there. 
fore, who have written in. their works the 
term nervous Auid, its regular or irregular diſ- 
tribution, force, energy, &c. have advanced 
what has never been proved to exiſt, All 
phyſicians who talk of the nervous liquid in 
the human body, under the appellation of 
liguidum nervoſum, or animal ſpirits, ſpeak at 
random on an imaginary exiſtence, and with- 
out any concluſive experiments or demonſtra- 
tions to ſupport the ſuppoſed ſubſtance called 
nervous fluid. Something acts, but what it 
is, has not been diſcovered ; and it is more 
candid to acknowledge a deficiency of human 
ſcience, than to propagate error. | 
16. In this treatiſe, then, the. appellations 
of nervous fluid, lipuidum nervoſum, or ſpiritus 
nimates, have. been excluded as non-entities, 
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ail cd / Füller, Ber bur ii uence, or 


fab pteißlt, Niet been füſtfüted. 
The non-exiſtence' of che nerve fluid, as 
generally received, has been ſtrenuduſly urged, 
BEG it is of gut AſV in Wedel 
practice; it may likewiſe be uſeful to the fa- 
bricators of curious hypotheſes on matter, 
ſpirit, and metaphyſical ſubjects. 5 
17. What ſubtile matter it is, or whether 
it is an exceeding volatile penetrating aif, 
ſimilar to that which is ſuppoſed to ruſh 
through the Fallopian tube, and inipregnate 
the ovum in coition, giving life to the inert 
animalcula, are ſubje&s that are more accu- 
rately conſidered in the Schola Medicin. 

18. The ſubtile matter wich pervades, 
and paſſes equal to the mind, is the electrical 
fire; but I doubt much, whether the electrical 
fluid would be impeded in its progreſs through 
the nerves by a non- electric ligature ; jndeed, 
all the concluſions I have been able to collect 
from electrical experiments, prove the con- 
trary. oe 
19. Nor is the nervous influence ſecreted 
in the brain acting as a gland; but it is, per- 


haps, particles of light, or fire attracted with 


2 | the 
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the atmoſpheric air in reſſ iration by the 


lungs, and conveyed to the brain i in the blood, 


- 1 


the brain being only its receptacle; ; probably 
through an attractive N r to other 
parts of the body - 

The vital principle of heat, or human. fire, 
reſides chiefly in the arteries, or in the blood 
they contain. Mr. Hunter ſuppoſes | blood 
alive, not without ſome reaſon. 

20. It i is ſufficient, perhaps, . for the prac- 
tice of medicine to know, that all yoluntary, 
involuntary ſenſations and actions are con- 
veyed by the nervous powers, and nerves at 


large, from the brain itſelf, proportionably 


to the-utility . and magnitude, of the ſenſe, 


21. The ſenſes, as hearing, ſeeing, ſmell- 
ng, taſting, feeling, are all received and 


— by the neryes ; and their abo- 


lition is a deprivation « of ſenſe. | 7 
22. Deprive 


0 n in the cells 
of the adipoſe tunic or accumulate adeps; in the liver, to re- 


ceive partieles to make bile ; in the ſalixary glands, to attract 


particles, from the, þlood proper for faliya; in che kidneys, for 
urine; in the eye, for that pellucid aqueous humor, &c.; in 
ſhort, all healthful, regular functions are performed by each at- 


tracting the propereſt particles for its peculiar purpoſes, &c, and 


repelling or excluding the improper, 


—_— 
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22. Deprive a human being of the nervous 
8 and a ſenſe of life no longer is per- 


ceived by the perſon: tie a large nerve pro- 


ceeding to any part, and all communication 
with the ſoul is either N diminiſhed, or 


totally deſtroyed, 


23- Irritations on the nervous powers pro- 
duce convulſions or irregular actions, a quicker 
pulſe in parts, and often confuſed ideas in the 


mind] but compreſſions or ligatures, accord- 
ing to their powers or force, torpidity or 


total inſenſibility. The ſoul cannot act on a 


part of the body beyond the nerve's ligature. 


24. From the acrid or putrid changes pro- 
duced in the blood during the laſt ſtage of 


fever, or from a greater quantity of blood 
determined to, or irritating, the brain, either 
a furious delirium or ſtupor and inſenſibility 
1s produced ; the regular powers of the ſoul 
being reſiſted by accumulated or changed 
blood in the brain. 


All diſeaſes whatever are changes of the 


blood acting on the ſolids and nervous pow- 
ers, and theſe latter again on the fluids. 


25, There are, therefore, four conditions 
neceſſary to the cauſes of any diſeaſe preſent. 
1. Some 
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i. Some change of the blood or other | 
| fluids of the human body. 

ii. Irritation of the ſolids from the chang- 
ed fluids acting as ſtimuli in the body, 
either partial or univerſal, _ 

iii. Increaſed or diminiſhed action in the 

Vbole or part of the arterial ſyſtem ; 
the contractions of the heart or arte- 
ries of parts are quicker or ſlower. 

iv. Perceptibility of an univerſal or partial 


diſeaſe in the mind, conveyed by the 
nerves of the whole body, or irritated 


nerves of morbid parts nnn 

with the brain. 
26. The ſoul, therefore, cannot be ſepa- 
rated from the body, in either conſidering, or 
even having poſitive intelligence of diſeaſe ; 


without impreſſions on the mind no diſeaſe 


would be felt or deſcribed by the patient, and 

much leſs comprehended by the phyſician. 
27. Though Sta and his followers were 
extremely abſurd in attributing diſeaſes and 
their cure too extenſively to the ſoul's feelings 
and powers; yet the mechanical an dother 
phylicians, who have denied the mind any 
power in the affections of the body, have 
equally 
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equally erred, which is amply demonſtrated 


in the pathologie generalis of the Schola Medi- 
C inc. | ' F | > 444-42 
I formerly made a great number of experi- 


ments to determine the connection of the 
ſoul with the body ; as when the faculties of 


the ſoul firſt appeared; how it enlarged in 
knowledge; what were its properties without 
the advantages of obtaining ideas by different 
ſenſes ; what were the conſequences of the 
loſs of hearing, ſeeing, ſmelling, &c. Theſe 
curious purſuits, though not always rewarded 
with a complete knowledge of the object 
purſued, yet opened ſome diſcovery unex- 
plored, or at leaſt imperfectly underſtood. 
28. The mind or ſoul cannot be defined 


by any other means, than by attentive and 


cloſe obſervations on its oſtenſible effects, 
operations, and powers in the human body. 


29. While the ovulum, containing the rudi- 


ments of the future animal, remains in the 
female ovarium, before the impregnation by 
the male, what is to form the future man 
is inert, without any perceptible action 
whatever of heart or arteries, &c. according 
to the minuteſt microſcopical inquiry. 

30. When 
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30. When the female ovulum is impreg. 
nated by the male, the pulſation or punctum 


aliens is ſoon after evident; the embryo, in 


its pellicle or ovum, deſcending through the 
Fallopian tube, and taking its reſidence in the 
uterus, increaſes in an evolution of all its con- 
ſtituent parts, and gradually obtaining its 
Nies form, grows, from being ſmaller than 
a pin's head, to a moſt ſurpriſing bulk in the 
courſe of nine months. 


31. During the time that che fanny con- 


tinucs in the uterus, there is no reaſon to 


ſuppoſe it enjoys any qualities of the ſoul, 
which diſplay themſelves afterwards.: it poſ- 
ſeſſes, perhaps, /timulum inſitum, or an in- 
ternal irritability, for the performance of the 
peculiar circulation of the blood, and ſome 
ſecretions and excretions ; but in itſelf knows 
nothing of the one nor the other; in ſhort, it 
has no thinking qualities, no ideas of ſenſe 
or reflection. 

32. When the foetus is excluded ow. the 
uterus, ſome operations of the ſoul appear 
immediately after the firſt reſpiration, after 
receiving atmoſpheric air; for it cries, and 
ſoon ſhews a deſire for food, and will elect 

5 ſugar 
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ſugar in preference to alben. The circulation 
of the blood is changed and performed in a dif. 
ferent manner; for inſtead of paſſing throꝭ the 
ductus arterioſus, venoſus, and foramen ovale, 
the auricles and ventricles receive the blood: 
the pulmonary arteries and veins acquire their 
power of circulating the blood through the 
Iungs, &c. in a mode that continues OO 


life. 
33. The ſoul ſeems to have no power un- 


til the atmoſpheric air has ruſhed into the 


Jungs ; for without this the infant periſhes 
ſoon after delivery. The air or light ſeem to 
contain the pabulum vite ; but after being re- 
ceived by the lungs, what is emitted by ex- 
piration is unfit for the purpoſes of life, a 
ſupply of freſh air being conſtantly neceſſary, 
Light, perhaps, i is the nervous principle. N 
For the firſt month after being in the 
world, the infant ſcarcely ſhews any viſible 
ſigns of the ſoul's powers, except in crying 
for food, and then it ſleeps, if not in pain. 
34. Afterward it gradually receives im- 
preſſions of objects by viſion ſounds by 


hearing, and, in proceſs of time, imitates the. 


language it is to learn by the ſoul's powers 
| 9 
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on the organs of ſpeech, until it be able to 
articulate guttural, naſal, oral, or other ſounds, 
and diſtinguiſhes one thing from another. 

35. Then the mind is impreſſed in civi- 
lized nations with ſome religious worſhip, 
which it) is taught to believe to be the only 
true religion, and that all others are erroneous: 
theſe infantile impreſſions very often continue 


with zeal or ſuperſtition through life. 


36. The ſoul afterwards expands, and ha- 
ving collected a ſtore of ideas by the ſenſes, 
has the power of reflecting, remembering. 


comparing, and reaſoning, by which it be- 
gins to form a judgment on men and things. 


The extent of human knowledge in different 
men is extremely different; for ſome paſs 
through life without conſidering, examining, 
or performing any thing, except the offices 
of nature ; while others buſy themſelves" in 
inveſtigating the cauſes of all the effects they 
perceive, and produce, by an elevation of ſen- 
timent and indefatigable induſtry, the moſt 
important diſcoveries in different ſciences, ac- 
cording to the genius, bent, or inclination of 
the parties, 09 
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37- The properties of the ſoul then begin 
with reſpiration, and, on reſpiration ceaſing, 
the ſoul loſes all its faculties 3 does it not ap- 
pear, that it receives conſtantly ſomething 
from the atmoſpheric air we breathe ? The 
ſoul ſeems as fugitive as air. It receives all 
its primary knowledge by its qperation to, 
from, and by the evidence of the ſenſes 2 it 
retains what it is taught, can afterwards ge- 
flect, remember, reaſon, judge, always in 
proportion to the number and diverſity gf 
ideas it has received or collected. Where 
there be few ideas, the reffection, reaſoning, 
and judgment are proportionably confined ; 
where they be various and numerous, the 
Foul views men and things very extenſively. 
The inferiority or ſuperiority of human un- 
derſtanding generally depend on the paucity 
or multiplicity of ideas and juſt reaſoning 
poſſeſſed by the mind. 

38. The powers of the ſoul on the boch 
have been already obſerved ; it can act on the 
heart, and impel a greater quantity of blood 
to the head, for either . or bodily exer- 


tion, 


39. The 


* 
- 
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39. The ſoul's powers in checking or di- 
miniſhing the heart's action on any ſudden 
intelligence of misfortune, or quickening its 
action by joy, muſt be evident to all perſons 
capable of quick feelings or ſenſibility. Mu- 
fic has ſimilar powers. Handel's funeral an- 
them has for à ſhort ſpace of time ſtopped or 
ſuſpended the circulation in my heart; lively 
muſic has quitkened it; and others, who ex- 
quiſitely feel muſic, have perceived ſimilar 
effects, though incapable of accounting for 
the cauſes of ſuch ſenſations. 

40. The ſoul can direct a greater quantity 
of blood to the parts of generation, and create 
a great turgency in the veſſels and cellular 
ſtructure, and retain the fluids there a conſi- 
1 ſpace of time. 

„Violent anger has forced ſo great a 
cats of blood to the head, that the veſſels 
have been ruptured, the blood extravaſated, 
and ſudden death has been the conſequence. 

42. The ſoul itſelf is ſome inviſible agent, 
or power, acting in various modes on that hu- 
man matter called the brain, and the ſoul gra- 


dually acquires ſtrength and knowledge by 
the 
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the powers of the ſenſes, but not without hu- 
man growth, and human induſtry. | 
43- The brain being the ſoul's principal re 
cepticle, conveys, in health, the ſoul's inten- 
tions, by means of the nerves, to anſwer. all 
the functions of life with order, preciſion, 
and regularity, Nil to' the laws of the 
animal economy. 
44. Inſtead of a nervous fluid paſſing . 
repaſſing all our ſenſations , either voluntary 
or involuntary, it ſeems more probable that 
it is the ſoul's influence that pervades, by its 
ſubtilty, all organized and other parts; it is 
the grand conductor, as well as governor, of 
its various feelings and actions. 1 
45. All cauſes muſt be equal to their cf. 
fects, and while the ſoul's powers are not 
impeded in the brain or nerves, the inviſible 
agent performs with more or leſs energy all 
the neceſſary mental functions of life; but 
the organization of the brain being diſeaſed, 
the ſoul is interrupted in its various powers 
by delirium, ſtupor, madneſs, falſe images, 
&c. &c. A 
46. The ſoul's powers, however great in 
an healthful organization of the brain, cannot 
2 | conquer 
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conquer the, impediments nor diſeaſes of that 
organ; neither can / it, perceive its derange- 
ment from morbid affections in the brain: 
mad perſons, like the obſtinate and ſuperſi- 
cial, frequently conceive all the world to be 
in error except themſelves. ;j 
47- The brain then, that principal organ 
on which the ſoul acts primarily, being in- 
jured or diſeaſed, reſiſts or prevents the ſoul's 
regular impulſes, and ſo conquers it, as to 
convert a ſound underſtanding into folly and 
madneſs, or produce a falſe aſſociation of 
ideas. 

48. The due order and 3 of the 
ſoul's influence being impeded, perverted, or 
prevented in different parts of the cortical or 
medullary ſubſtances of the cerebrum and ce- 
rebellum, an irregular influence is the conſe- 
quence, and the ſoul's action on different 
parts annulled ; the free influence being ob- 
ſtructed, falſe images are conceived, falſe rea- 
ſonings and concluſions reſult from falſe ideas 
and apprehenſions; wild projects, furious 
ravings, ill- founded fears, ſtrange unuſual 
conceits, violent attempts to do miſchief, ac- 
companied with incoherent expreſſions, are 


"ms - 
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the conſequences of the brain's bee 
the 5e, v influence of the ſoul. '+ ny 

49. In the nervous parts, remote from the 
brain, irritability is excited by vitiated, chau- 
ged, and acrid blood acting as; ſtimuli, and 
arterial action is increaſed; inſenſibility is 
produced by ligatures or compreſſions of the 
medulla oblongata or nerves, which are the 


immediate appendages, and poſſeſſing: nearly 


the fame ſtructure as the brain. If ſuch ef- 


ſects are producible by evident cauſes in parts 
diſtant from the brain, but immediately under 
its influence, it is eaſy to comprehend fimilar 
cauſes producing ſimilar effects in leſions. of 
the brain 1telf, and perverting all regular in- 
fluence or perception in the powers of 'the 
mind. 

co. Though what this inviſible e 
called the ſoul is, may remain eternally be- 
yond ocular demonſtration, or the utmoſt 
limits of the moſt cultivated human com- 
prehenſion, yet it muſt be ſomething ſuffi 
ciently powerful to act on human matter 
during life; to increaſe in ſtrength and energy, 


in proportion as it aptly receives and treaſures 


up 


7 
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up true ideas, and exerciſes its faculties in 
conceiving, reaſoning, and judging, &c. 

51, It is clear, that its principal reſidence 
is in the brain and nerves, and theſe latter per- 
vade every part of the body. 


In a ſound brain, the ſoul performs its func- | 


tions with regularity according to individual 


character. The brain being in a morbid 


ſtate, the animal functions are particularly in- 


jured, and falſe ideas, with all their con- 


comitants, are evident, &c. ns 

52. The over-exertions of the ſoul force an 
abundance of blood to the brain, either in 
attempting poetical ſublimity, or purſuing 
deep and continued W eee 
and meditation. 

This increaſed quantity of blood, or its 
acquiring a vitiated morbid change, may 
cauſe the brain's reſiſtance to the directions 
of the ſoul, and may over-excite, or obtund 
mental impreſſions ; in the former, fury, and 
in the latter, melancholy may be the effects. 

53. Poetical fury, or violent tragic action, 
are ſenſations excited in the ſoul bordering on 
madneſs, and indeed have bps. that diſ- 


order. 


Vor. II. E En- 
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ban is another we. EEG has 
frequently terminated in madneſs. 

Love is a paſſion lighted up in the foul by 1 
mental attraction for ſome particular object, 
and has frequently terminated in inſanity, 
Anger, pride, envy, and all paffions or 
miſcrable ſentiments, what are they, but over- 
exertions of the ſoul's faculties, - aperating 
with augmented or diminiſhed energy on the 
brain? 

54. Deſpotideney or e mi to 
be more the effects of relaxation and a dimi- 
nution of mental exertion, in which the brain 
is more ehronically affected, and leſs likely to 
be cured than in the more inflammatory or 

animated ſpecies. 

Theſe reaſonings or facts, duly conſidered, 
may not only point out ſuperior methads of 
treating hy pochondriacal or nervous diſeaſes, 
but alſo inſanity. _ 

The conſideration of the patient's mind is, 
therefore, of the utmoſt importance in many 
diſeaſes, but more particularly in the mental, 
to form the prognoſtics ; ; the timid and de- 
jected require an inſpiration of courage and 
hope, or medicine often fails, In the yellow 


4 * fever 


| Op 
Mapyess,” suterbe, Ge. zt 
fever of the Weſt Indies I have ſeen numerous 
inſtances of perſons ſeized” with that fever; 
mournfully aſſert their aſſurance of dying, 
and they too often confirmed their intuitivo 
This was nothing but fear from 
others vying daily, and if that apprehenſion 
could be removed, patients have recovered. 

In nervous diſeaſes and madneſs the in- 
tellectual faculties ſhould be principally con- 
ſidered, and the ftate of the body Pn to; 
and accompanying, inſanity. 1 

From reflecting on the powers of the arte- 
ries in the brain and nervous ſyſtem, and the 
influence of the brain and nervous ſyſtem on 
the heart and arteries, and the powers of the 
mind on both, without the union of which 
human life cannot but very imperfe&ly exiſt, 
the geen cauſes of n have been 
deduced. 

1. Either by the will, or ſome accident, a 
greater quantity of blood has mounted to the 
brain, or has been retained there, than was 
agreeable to the laws of the animal economy. 

2. The ſame cauſes have continued the 
lame effects, whether from reiterated medi- 
tation, or any violent paſſions of the mind, 

E 2 
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or accidental een on of uſual evacuns 


tions, N . 

4. The minute pi veſſels's "we the 
veins ſuffer a continual diſtention, either by 
the increaſed force of the arteries directed, or 
repeatedly determined by the will, or from 


the relaxation of the vaſcular coats, and in- 


creaſe of the venal diameters *. + EN 
This increaſed force in the arteries, a 
bnd detention or retardation of blood in 


the venal ſy ſtem, cauſe a change in the ſtate 
of the blood within the minuteſt folds and 


particles of the cerebrum and cerebellum. 

F. This change of blood and its additional 
weight irritate and change, to a certain de- 
gree, all the ſerous particles of blood in the 


tela celluloſa, or in the ſubſtance of the brain, 
and produce calloſities by a coagulation of the 


fAluids in the medullary or cortical ſubſtance. 
In the ophthalmia habitualrs, or conſenſualts, 


the 

In evacuating urine, feces, or flatus, a large inſpiration a | 

made by the lungs, and the air is retained there during the ex- 

pulſion as long as poſſible, eſpeeially in coſtiveneſs. During theſe 

ſtrong inſpirations performed by command of the will, che vel 

ſels of the brain have been ſo over-diſtended as to burſt, and the 
effaſed blood has cauſed inſtant death or a fatal apoplexy. Thus 


perſons have ſometimes been found dead in their water-cloſets. 


al 
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creaſed action in the arteries, and diſtention 
of the minute veins, become hot, acrid, and 
irritating : ſimilar effects may be produced 
in the membranous and cellular expanſions. 
through the whole brain and its depending 
nerves. Local inflammation is very, com- 
mon, local acrimony likewiſe: does not 
rhumatic acrimony fix its ſeat in the tela 
celluloſa of the muſcles, the venereal in the 
perioſteum and bones, the gout in joints, the 
ſcrophulous in lymphatic glands, &c. ? _ 

6. As clear perception, ſound reaſoning, 
and ſolid judgment are obſerved in a health- 
ful ſtate of the brain and its fluids ; ſo can 
their alteration or perverſion be eaſily con- 
ceived by the effects of acrimony, irritation; 
and over- diſtention, from febrile heat and fric- 
tion of their component parts, &. 

7. Anatomical inquiry leads to think, that 
the delirium in fevers is chiefly owing to 
morbid changes of the fluids in the brain ; 
putrid m7afniata produce more dangerous and 
acute deliriums than perhaps any other: pu- 
trid migſinata are received by the lungs and 


ſtomach, abſorbed by the e of the ſkin, or 


by 


 _ : 


the ſerous particles of the blood, from in- 
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by a cut or ſcratch on the finger, and have 
contaminated in a very ſhort time the whole 
body, changing the blood to a putzeſachins 
ſtate, and ending fatally. | 
8. Phrenitis is an increaſed action of. the 
ſolids, with inflammation of membranes. and 
an oyer-abundance of blood in the brain, pro- 
ducing a moſt dangerous acute fever, raving, 
or delirium, terminating like violent acute fe- 
vers, in a few days. 
9. Madneſs is another ſpecies of i 


chronic, not acute; is commonly ſlow in its 
progreſs, without ſever; neither producing 
the violent ſymptoms and fatal effects of pus 
tridity, canine madneſs, not acute phrenitis. 
10. Whatever, then, determines a greater 
quantity of blood, whether it be mental af. 
fections, the will, or any accidental ſupreſ- 
ſion of accuſtomed evacuations, or different 
ſpecies of acrimony, as febrile, nervous, 
gouty, venereal, &c., may produce temporary 
delirium, with or without fever, which in 
an extenſive. er e be een ob- 
ſerved. | 
11. If the blood has once diſtended che 141 
ſels of any part, a debility or relaxation may 


remain, and on any future occaſion of fulneſo, 
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paſſions * &c. they may be rediſtended; but 
particularly the brain, if the ſame medita - 
tions or paſſions be often repeated, and long 
continued, which firſt gave riſe to the diſten- 
tion. Where an hæmorrhage has once hap- 
pened, as in the noſe, lungs, uterus,” or anus; 
there is apprehenſion of its returning by pleni · 
tude, accidental coughs, colds, &c. ; pleu- 
riſies happen to the pleuritic, gout and rheu- 
matiſm to the gouty and rheumatic, &c. 

12. Madneſs, then, is nothing but the ef- 
fects of diſtended veſſels, a checked vicious 
circulation, and changed fluids oppoſing or 
perverting the ſoul's regular action or power 
in the medullary ſubſtance of the cerebrum 
and cerebellum ; in which perception, rea- 
ſoning, judgment, imagination, and memory 
reſide ; as well as the nervous powers over 
the body, for performing wann and in- 
voluntary motion, &c. _ 

13. What the ſoul or mind e is, 
has not as yet been ſatisfactorily explained, 
and perhaps never may be diſcovered z 


but it is certain, that morbid changes of the 


an or its overrdiſtended accumulations, 
con- 
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concretions, indurations, extravaſations; & Ic 
in the brain, produce the effects obſervable in q 
madneſs, from the prevention or perverſion of 
the ſoul's powers. This is perhaps ſufficient by 
for human beings to know, to * aſcertain” d 
either the difficulty of curing inſanity, or 
to direct the choice of remedies moſt Peg Cu 
for the malady. *. ſc 
| 11 & 
| di 


Prognoſtics of Inſanity or Madneſs. 


From a review of the cauſes of madneſs 
by diſſections after death, and the fore- q\ 
going obſervations, it will not be difficult 
to judge in what inſtances madneſs is, Pro⸗ | 


bably, curable or incurable. | 5 

1. When madneſs is recent, and has ariſen | 
from fever, accidental ſuppreſſions, accuſ- cel 
tomed evacuations, from metaſtaſis, or bodily © vo 
affection alone; there are proſpects of curing 8 
the complaint by removing the reſpeckive . be 
cauſes. I lig 
2. If the inſanity originate from mental | ” 


perturbation, violent paſſions, or any affec- 
tions of the wo conſtitutional or continued 
| long. . 
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long, the cure will be difficult, and be- 
quently i impoſſible. * . 

3. When: the veſſels of the din eget fuller - 
by diſtention, reducing them to their OR? 
diameters may prove a cure. | 1993 47 

4. Acrimony irritating the brain, may be 
curable: by diſcovering the ſpecies; whether 
ſcrophulous, venereal, gouty, or rheumatic, 
&c., and by applying, judiciouſly, the reme- 
dies adapted to each particular ſpecies ; regi- 
men, &c. &c, Theſe four cauſes of inſanity 
are, perhaps, more common than the ſubſe- 
quent, | 
5. Preternatural accumulations i in \ the brain, 
from a coagulation of the fine ſerous parti- 
des, which tranſude through the minute 
ſtructure of the different regions in the 
cerebrum and cerebellum, foldings, circum- 
volutions, windings, fiſſures, connections, 
various cavities, &c., ſcarce admit of cure; 
becauſe the effuſed thickened fluid requires 
liquefaction by reſolvents, and abſorption; 
which, though poſſible in the external parts 
of the human body, when ariſing from con- 
tuſions, &c., yet in the brain the ſucceſs. of - 
any medicaments muſt be extremely doubt- 


ful, 
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ful, having no affiſting muſcular po 
to agitate and promote the impacted błood 
from the leſs elaſtic and debilitated veſſels. 
6. Bony exoſtoſes, or concretions, or pre- 
wternatural ſubſtances, as polypi, &c. are ir- 
remediable, could it be aſcertained that they 
exiſt in the brain, which, however, is im- 
poſſible; but theſe are rare caſes. A 
WE FP. preternatural dryneſs and diminution 
in the brain, or a paralytic affection of the 


coats of veſſels, &c., are in general incurable, 


which may be eaſily conceived from the 
prognoſtics in palſies of other parts of 1 
dignity than the brain. | 

8. Indurations of various parts of the brain 
are, when confirmed, incurable, or, at leaſt; 
extremely difficult to remove. 

9. Maniacs of a florid com plexion have 
been known more frequently to recover, 


than the pale melancholic ; the reaſon of 
which may be, that the former only fuffer 
from diſtention of veſſels, the latter oftener 

from concretions in the brain, cc. 
10. Hereditary madneſs, or the diſorder 
deins cauſed by an Apes head, as the 
cile 
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cilo or ſteeple-crowned, are generally irreme- 
diable. 

11. The 1 ee * * to coun- 
teract in attempting the cure of maniacs, - 
muſt be manifeſt from the appearances of 
the brain, &c., after death; its utmoſt ef- 
forts may prove fruitleſs in many inſtances, 
the cure, from analogical reaſoning, being 
ſometimes altogether impoſſible; in others 
uncertain, and in ſome only probable. 

Theſe prognoſtics are drawn from con- 
ſidering the importance and ſoft ſtructure 
of the parts diſeaſed, the difficult acceſs of 
medicines, or their powers, on parts contained 
in ſuch a bony receptacle as the ſkull; 
the difficulty of drawing off blood from 
the. various parts of the brain, which may be 
affected ; and laſtly, from experiencing an 
oppoſition in changing the natural tempers 
of human beings in health; much leſs then 
can diſorders of the foul be removed, when 
deprived of calm reaſon, reflection, and true 
judgrnent. | 
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On the Cure of Madneſs. bien 


The firſt thing to 'be conſidered. i in. che 
cure of madneſs is, the cauſe which gave 


riſe to the diſeaſe, and its rational mode 
of removal; ſecondly, the conſtitution of the 


patient, whether florid, plethoric, and healthy 


otherwiſe; or pallid, debilitated, and cachec- 


tical. The former require profuſe evacua- 
tions and abſtinence; the latter deobſtruents, 


1 


and perhaps in many caſes tonics. Thirdly, 


the force of the diſeaſe, and temper of the 
patient: the raſh, impetuous, and miſchie- 


vous muſt be reſtrained by the ſtrait waiſt- 
coat or chains, and exciting fear by the me- 
nacing aſpect, or the acquired and determined 
authority of the keeper or attendant : the low | 


and melancholic require rouſing, ſoothing, 


and amuſement. The practical domeſtic: 


management, however, of the inſane, is well 
known to ſeveral gentlemen, who receive 
and humanely attend thoſe melancholy diſ- 
eaſes. 


The cure of males. when ariſing from 


ſuppreſſed evacuations, requires the ſolicita- 
tion 


di 
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tion of whatever is obſtructed, as the hamor- 
hoids; -menſes' in women; bs SI or 
alvine feces, &c. 

Although it be much doubted, bene 
madneſs ever aroſe merely from ſuppreſſed 
hæmorrhoids, without the junction of ſome 
other efficient cauſe, yet, if ſuch a circum- 
ſtance ſhould happen, opening the hæmor- 
rhoidal veins with a lancet, or bleeding with 
leeches, would be proper. | 

Irritating aloetic purgatives, or centaury, 
&c. would likewiſe promote the 1598 of the 
hemorrhoids. 

If, however, the ſuppreſſed hemorrhoids 
or piles occaſioned inſanity, from a turgency 
of the blood veſſels in the brain, bleeding in 
the jugulars, or even in the arm or leg plen- 
tifully, obſerving for a conſiderable time a 
very dry diet to prevent repletion, would 
moſt probably ſucceed. | | 

Pediluvia are likewiſe neceſſary. | 

Suppreſſed menſes are reproduced by reme- 15 
dies adapted to the conſtitution. 

If the ſuppreſſion originate in Jeb}; with 
2 very pallid countenance, aloetics and the 


gum 
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gum pill, night and morning; and chaly- 
beates, not of the heating kind, are uſeful, 
particularly the flores martiales with bitters, 
gcc. ; other ſteel preparations in ſome con- 
ſtitutions affect the head, and are improper. 
If the ſuppreſſion ſhould ariſe from an 
inflammatory diatheſis, with floridity of face 
and plenitude, bleeding, alkaline falts, fal 
diureticus, &c. may be preſcribed, and occa- 
ſionally a ſmart evacuating purgative. 
Peliluvia of ſalt and water, repeated two 
or three times a day, an hour each time, 
in either inſtance of ſuppreſſion, are ad- 
viſeable. Pg 
Suppreſſed menſes, from obſtructed uterine 
veſſels, or coagulations, or congeſtions in 
the lymphatic ſyſtem, cannot with certainty 
be removed, but by mercurials, either pre- 
ſcribed as evacuants or alteratives. See 
 Chhorofis and Suppreſſions of the Menſes. 
The obſtruction of the lochia, after parturi- 
tion, has produced 'inſanity, and this hap- 
pens to ſome women during every child-bed 
period. The removal of the effects of ob- 
ſtructed lochia depends on circumſtances, 
and 
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and. ſhould be treated differently; in ne 


ſubjectVss 

Theſe caſes of madneſs adit n to 
a ſkilful application of medicine, of the de- 
obſtruent, uterine, or evacuant claſs. 

The milky mania, or that delirium which 
has been ſucceeded by melancholy or mad- 
neſs from ſupprefled ſecretion of milk, ſhould 
be treated by venæſection, evacuants, and 
bliſters, if no contra- indications forbid their 
uſe ; purging particularly is uſeful; and an- 
timonial diaphoretics, as ſmall doſes of tart, 
emet. with nitre, and camphor to 10 or 15 
grains, every four or ſix hours. When I 
formerly practiſed midwifery, I have known 
theſe methods remove inſanity. 

Thoſe women who are attacked with a 
maniacal affection after the birth of every 
child, commonly acquire their reaſon, by 
ſkilful management, in a few weeks or 
months. 

Naſal hemorrhage, if cuſtomary, on being 
ſuppreſſed, has cauſed a maniacal affec- 
tion; bleedings in theſe caſes are neceſſary 
in the jugular, occipital, angular, frontal, or 


_ naſal 
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naſal internal vein, if poſſible ; for theſe four 
laſt veins communicate with the ne, and 
veins of the brain 1tſelf; therefore, more 
- promptly evacuate - the blood from the part 
affected, and ſhould be particularly attended 
to in ſanguineous apoplexy, gh au 1 mani- 
acal affections “. we 
Irritating the interngl part of 5 node. * 
a feather or ſtraw, will likewiſe produce the 
naſal hæmorrhage, which is ſuperior to ſter- 
nutatories or ſnuff, as the violent action of 
ſneezing, in a plenitude of the veſſels of tae 
brain, has ruptured a blood veſſel, and pro- 
ved fatal. | | 
A naſal bæmorrhage often cures that moſt 
violent of all. deliriums, the phrenitis; and 
all experienced phyſicians muſt have obſerved, 
that a very ſmall portion of blood iſſuing from 
the noſe in the deliriums accompanying in- 
flammatory or other fevers, has immediately 


brought the patient to perfect ſenſe and rea- 


ſon. | 

* See the origin and progreſs of the arteries, finuſes and veins 
of the dura and pia mater, cerebrum and cerebellum, accurately 
deſcribed in the Schola Medicine, with copper- plates. 
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In maniacal affect ions it appears very ratio- 
nal to-purſue a ſimilar mode: it is, however, 
difficult, or impoſſible, perhaps, to evacuate 
a ſufficient quantity of blood occaſionally from 
the naſal, frontal, angular, or occipital veins; 
but anatomy certainly demonſtrates. the com- 
munication of theſe veins with the brain -it- 
ſelf, and when it be ſuppoſed a turgency of the 
cerebral veſſels is the cauſe of madneſs, no- 
thing can appear more rational, than to replete 
the veſſels of the part, and reſtore the finuſes 
and veins to their original ſize by a very 2 
abſtinence from liquid foods. | 
If the ſuppreſſion of accuſtomed perſ] pirs⸗ 
tion or coſtiveneſs have occaſioned madneſs, 
diaphoretics of antimony and camphor, or 


purging, are indicated. See ri and 


Dry Skin: 
If perſpiration ſhould. be wiſhed in the 
head, the fumes of vinegar and water in a 


large baſon, and covering the head, will pro- 


duce a plentiful evacuation of perſpirable 
matter. 

Pediluvia of ſalt and water, or tepid Va- 
por, or water baths, will anſwer the fame 


purpoſes. . : 
Vol. II. F The 
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The cure of madneſs from a perturbed 
mind, or paſſions long indulged, is to be at- 
tempted by the apparent gratification of the 
deſire, or ſometimes oppoſition, as far as 
mental cure extends. | | 

Anger, whole intemperance 1s m—— 
by oppoſition, is eaſieſt calmed by filent 
neglect. 


'Pride, which commonly allies great ſu- 


-perciliouſneſs and arrogance, and pretends to 
mental or bodily qualities it ſeldom poſſeſſes, 
is beſt ſoothed by affected eh AI and 
adulation. 

Mad pride renders the votes i in Weh 
own imagination, perſons of very great con- 
ſequence. The proudly mad conceive them- 
ſelves emperors, kings, or great perſonages, 
generals, rich merchants, &c., and they are 
generally tyrannical, pompous, obſerve a re- 


ſerved diſtant behaviour, and expect great 


homage; which if they receive not, are fero- 
cious, vindictive, revengeful, or ſullenly miſ- 
chievous. 

Pride, in thoſe who are not inſane, is ge- 
nerally the concomitant of folly, and is com- 
monly uſed as a maſked battery to cover the 


5 defects 
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defects of the mind, or to acquire importance 
among the undiſcerning vulgar: it is pitied 
by true wiſdom, and ridiculed by wit. 

Envy, which ever maliciouſly indulges it= 
ſelf in the misfortunes, miſtakes, mental or 
bodily defects of others, is happieſt in hear- 
ing ſcandal and detraction, eſpecially againſt 
thoſe whoſe ſuperior excellence is marked 
and acknowledged by mankind. 

As its higheſt enjoyment is the miſery of 
others, ſo its moſt pungent ſenſations of hor- 
ror ariſe, on viewing any elevation of ſenti- 
ment or happineſs. 

Avarice or covetouſneſs, which never en- 
joys what it poſſeſſes, but thirſts after wealth 
with an inordinate deſire and ſedulous atten- 
tion, is rendered moſt eaſy by the contem- 
plation and expectation of future Peruvian 
mines. 

Diſappointed expectation is no unfrequent 
cauſe of madneſs ; or hopes fruſtrated, that 
have been long dwelling on future acquiſi- 
tions . What is more diſagreeable to the 


human mind than long ſuſpenſe, or. alternate 


F 2 1 hope, 


* It was remarked, that on ac unt of the famous South Sea 
b::bble, many, who were ruined, became mad. 
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hope, fear, and apprehenſion ? Deſperate at- 
tempts at ſuicide are often the conſequences 


of diſappointment : there is no remedy but 
ſetting bounds to human deſires, many of 


which are chimerical and unreaſonable ; but. 
this is only practicable before the approach 


of inſanity or deſperation, which, when pre- 
ſent, never liſten to reaſoning advice. 

Love, that fiery flame, when lighted up 
in the human breaſt, conſumes its votary, if 


not gratified with the object of mental attrac- 


tion. It is a paſſion the leaſt of all, per- 
haps, governable by reaſon, and when pro- 
ductive of inſanity, which, in proportion to 
its violence, it is moſt approximate, is com- 
monly incurable. | 
Fealouſy is a ſenſation of ſuſpicion, where 
the greateſt confidence is expected. In both 
love and marriage it has produced ſuicide : its 
remedy 1s indifference to the object adored; 
or a philoſophical reſignation to infidelity. 
In France, and other warm countries, infide- 
lity in a miſtreſs or wife is treated with levity 


or laughter; in England, with ſober ſadneſs, 


deteſtation, or ſelf- murder. 
1s fortunes 


* 
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Misfortunes in life, if nearly producing 
madneſs or deſperation, are only curable by a 
timely alleviation of the preſent or expected 


diſtreſs. If from domeſtic unhappineſs, from 


children or relations, vexation has produced 
madneſs. An apathy of ſoul feels nothing 
except for ſelf ; but great philanthropy ear- 
neſtly engages in the conduct and welfare of 
all mankind, and has thouſands of emotions 
and fears unknown to the inſenſible or tor- 
pid. 

nice ſenſe of honor has prodnded raſh 
ſuicide, or inſanity, from the moſt exquiſite 
feelings ; where ſuch ſentiments exiſt, no- 
thing can be more inhuman than to torture 
them; they are the companions of the moſt 
elevated and noble minds. There have been 
inſtances of officers in the army committing 
ſuicide on only receiving a ſharp reprimand for 
ſome trifling omiſſion, from a ſuperior officer, 
The experiencing neglect or harſh treatment 
from relations or friends, where affections 


have been warm, have produced ſhocking - 


inſtances of miſery and inſanity. 
Unjuft perſecutions are amongſt the cauſes of 
madneſs. In this country of liberty, men of 


ſuperior 
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ſuperior rank or fortune, even if accompanied 
with haughtineſs, pride, or a malignant dif- 
poſition, have very little power to gratify - 
malevolence; the greateſt, as well as the 
loweſt, being equally amenable to the law. 
In other countries, ſuperiors either in rank 
or profeſſion have great power over inferiors. 
The modern education and philoſophy have, 
however, ſoftened the ferocity of all ranks; 
but yet, there are too many inſtances, where, 
if mankind have an opportunity of doing 
miſchief one to another, they ſeldom want 
the inclination *. 


The 


* An anecdote of the medical kind, though it gives no luſtre 
to the profeſſional character of the party, yet ought here to be 
mentioned, as a moſt inhuman trait of a man, who has figured in 
an elevated medical ſituation. | 

While I was at Vienna, the following ſtory was recent : 

Baron Van Swieten, phyſician to the late empreſs, conſidered 
by many not the moſt ſucceſsful practitioner, and who, all the 
world knows, was a rigid Boerbaavian, had attended a lady of 
ſome rank in the dropſy, and the Baron followed the Boerhaavian 
doctrines implicitly, but without the leaſt ſucceſs, and declared 
the caſe incurable ; aſſerting, that any phyſician who undertook 
the cure deſerved the appellation of an a/+. Dr. Hirneis, a populat 
phy ſician in that city, much eſteemed for his humanity, ſkill, and 
gentleneſs of manners, was called, and ſoon cured the patient by 
methods not mentioned in Boerbaave. The lady wiſhed to re- 

compenc* 
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The perſons moſt capable of gratifying ran- 
cor at the W's of honor or juſtice, are the 
haughty, 


compence the worthy doctor; but he declined accepting any pe- 
cuniary reward, and only requeſted the patient to go to Baron Van 
Swieten, and prove, by ocular demonſtration, that the 3 4ad cured 
what the ox could not, alluding to the overgrown pride of the court 
phyſician. The Baron, inflamed at the cure being performed by 
methods he was unacquainted with, meditated and accompliſhed 


the deſtruction of the doctor for curing the patient, contrary to 


his opinion and prognoſtic. The Baron had ſufficient power 
with the Empreſs to have Dr. Hirneis baniſhied from that city to 
Paſſau, by which the unfortunate man loſt all his practice, and 
he, with a numerous family, were reduced to poverty. On the 
death of the Empreſs the late Emperor was applied to, in order to 
recal the baniſhed doctor, who had been in exile twenty years. 
The emperor, perhaps, not being diſpoſed to ſhew diſreſpect to 


his imperial mother's memory, or to her favourite phyſician, de- 


nied the requeſt ; but after the death of Baron Van Swieten, the 
exciled doctor was ſuffered to return to Vienna. In his twenty 
years abſence his principal friends had died; he ſoon found his 
practice was unlikely to be reſtored, and he expired a ſhort time 
after at Vienna ſrom extreme grief, or, ſome ſay, by ſhorter 
means, Thus an able practitioner fell a victim to medical ſucceſs, 
through the mortified pride and tyranny of a n but mean, 
court phyſician, 

In a learned profeſſion like ours, che very baſis of which ſhould 
be founded in gentleneſs, humanity, and the perfection of 


acquired excellence and ſcience; no ſuch narrowneſs of Toul 


ſhould exiſt, as to be envious at the ſucceſs of another, Where- 
ever the dawnings of induſtry and ſuperiority of medical know- 
ledge appear, they ſhould be cheriſhed, protected, and brought 


forward, 


f 
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haughty, proud, mean, and envious. Tho- b 
objects of perſecution are thoſe, commonly. b 
who excel in mental ; pr who acquire great 2 
reputation from real merit, . and 
probity. d 
The remedies againſt malevolence are pas! ſ 
tient forbearance, perſeverance in rectitude, 
foreſight of future miſchief, and a manly op- t 
Poſition to its wily ſnares, and low-cunning p 
inventions. Integrity, diſcernment, and re- f 
ſolution are terrors to the proud, miſchievous, 1 
| or deſigning, and formidable ſhields againſt” d 
artifice, diſſimulation, or unjuſt perſecution. 1 
Where an exquiſite ſenſibility pervades the 0 
human frame, without a maſculine habit of 2 
0 [ 
forward, to benefit ſociety, In this happy country of liberty, 7 { 
phyſicians are upon a more equal rank; real abilities, and ſucceſs. 
ful practice, will always procure friends and protectors, which no h 
profeſſional envy can cruſh ; nor can court edits be obtained to h 
baniſh uſeful phyſicians from ſerving mankind in the manner moſt. p ſ 
agreeable to their ſkill and inclinations. The royal college a 
= phy ficians in London, alone, have the power of interdicting im- l 
proper perſons from practiſing within ſeven miles of this metro- t 
polis ; but it is hoped the cenfors of that learned body never 
exerciſe ſuch power, from perfonal pique, or envious mo- | 
tives; but act on the liberal principles of the alas populi, in the , 
ſuppreſſion of quacks and impoſtors; for which purpoſe; char - ql 


ters were granted, and extraordinary powers delegated, 
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body and mind; long- continued vexation has 
been productive of inſane 2 ONO. | 
and ſuicide. | 

The conſerouſneſs f immorality has cul 
deſpondency, deſperation, and, t ; in- 0 
ſanity, or ſuicide. | 

Injuſtice, cruelty, or dex have. mel | 
the perpetrators and actors with the moſt 
pungent mental 'torments. 'The paths of 
ſtrict juſtice are ſtraight and happy; thoſe of 
injuſtice, low cunning, and deception, full of 
dangers, diſgrace, or mazed perplexities. 
True wiſdom always purſues the former ; 
left-handed wiſdom, with various degrees of 
artifice, the latter. The recollection of bar- 
barity or injuſtice, though it may have an- 
ſwered a temporary intereſted purpoſe, has 
ſtung the parties afterwards with remorſe. 
horror, deſpair, melancholy ; they have been 
haunted with a thouſand hideous imaginary 
ſpectres. Medicine ſeldom avails here, when 
the guilty mind, preying on its own depravi- 
ty, has become infane. | 

Change of ſituation, reparation of i injuries, 
the converſation of friends, and attempts to 
direct the =P from its melancholy preſſure, 

are- 


. ls 
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are the chief aids under ſuch OY cir. 
cumſtances, 

The heart, ſuddenly dilated by oer, 
has produced madneſs ; therefore good in- 
telligence ſhould be delivered with es 
and circumſpection. 

Diftentions of veſſels, which include various 
A are of two ſpecies. 

. Veſſels are over-dilated, by an increaſed 
hb of the heart and arteries, with too ſlow 
a movement of blood in the veins ; the effect 
of mental perturbation, acting powerfully on 
the heart in robuſt ſubjects, whoſe muſcular 
powers are ſtrong, and cohering particles 
firm, joined with plethora, and viſcidity of 
the blood. 

2. Veſſels can be over-diſtended, and con- 
tinue ſo, from relaxation of their coats. The 
heart may be ſufficiently powerful, with fi- 
muli of degenerated acrid blood, to force ra- 
pidly the irritating blood into the aorta, and 
this veſſel into the arteries, The fibres of 
arterial coats, or the cohering particles form- 
ing muſcular fibres of arteries, may be leſs 


firm, joined with irritability of the nervous 
powers, 
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powers, and, therefore, eaſier excited to 
action. 

The muſcular powers of the heart are en 
very lax and debilitated; the fibres com- 
poſing this organ may be more irritable in pro- 
portion to the nervous irritability of other 
parts ; Or, the heart being over-excited by 
a ſharp, debilitated, lax texture of the blood, 
its contractions and dilatations become rapid, 
though feebler. Theſe cauſes conjointly pro- 
duce the quick, low pulſe in hectic and other 
low fevers, occaſion little heats or fluſhings, 
univerſal or partial, by a rapider, though in 
general a weaker arterial action. The acrid 
blood having a ſtimulating quality ſimilar to 


artificial ſtimuli, may act moſt powerfully in 


parts, which have already ſuffered diſtention, 
and accuſtomed to an inordmate excitement 
to action. Parts that have been once con- 
vulſed, on flight occaſions are reconvulſed. 
Veſſels once excited to a quicker action, 
which may be called a convulſed motion of 
their muſcular coats, or muſcles, from equiva- 
lent cauſes, are eaſily irritated to repeat in- 
creaſed action. This is illuſtrated by any 
ſlight colds n in various perſons their 
accuſtomed, 
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accuſtomed, though different effects; as to the 
pleuritic, a pain in the ſide; to the gouty or 
rheumatic, the gout and rheumatiſm; to others, 
inflammations of the eyes, pains of the head, 
teeth, cough, inteſtinal complaints, &c. &c. 

The veſſels of the brain, then, having al. 
ready ſuffereddiſtention with phlogiſticated or 
dephlogiſticated air, blood, or acrid fluids ; the 
membranes and veſſels may be re-irritated by 
viſcid, or too lax a blood, acrimonies, &c. 

It has been already obſerved, that the ar- 
terial coats of the arteries in the brain, are 
much thinner and weaker than in any other 
part of the body. | 

The firſt - ſpecies may be called gonical dif- 
zention, the ſecond atonical diſtention. A great 
variety of diſeaſes may be more accurately 
conſidered under theſe two diſtinctions. 

The former comprehends all the degrees of 
the true inflammatory diathefis, in which the 
blood is viſcider and of a firmer texture 
than uſual, with ſtronger muſcular action; 
the latter, atonia, debility, relaxation of the 
nervous ſyſtem, &c.; in which the coherence 
of the blood and its texture are in various de- 
grees laxer than uſual; and the muſcular 
powers weaker, though more irritable. 
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The tonical diſtention is moſt common to 
the florid, robuſt, and vigorous ; the atonical 
diftention to the pallid, debilitated, and re- 
laxed : one ariſes from the muſcular powers 
acting ſtrongly on the blood; the other, from 
the force, quantity, and preſſure of acrimo- 
nious fluids, againſt the ſides of over - irritable 
veſſels, deprived of ſufficient ſtrength to 
make the proper reſiſtance. 

The examples of both may be illuſtrated, 
by conſidering the diſtention of the veſſels 
in the conjunctiva, during the ophthalmia, 

In both the continual, and intermittent in- 
flammation of the eyes, the veſſels are pre- 
ternaturally diſtended with red blood ; yet 
the former requires bleedings, evacuations, 
and antiphlogiſtics ; the latter, SarH and to- 
nics : the firſt is a tonical diſtention, the ſecond 
an atonical diftention ; in both caſes the veſſels 
are dilated, but evidently from oppoſite 
cauſes. 


Another illuſtration may be denn. frogs Ty 


the differences between the true inflammatory 
tumors of ſanguine temperaments, and the 
tumors in the anaſarca. In the firſt, the cel- 
lulous cavities of the ze/a cellulgſa are filled 
with 
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with red inflammatory blood, forced into the 


cells by the mouths of arteries accompanied 
with redneſs, pain, heat; in the ſecond, the 
cellulous cavities are filled. with cold ſerum, 
with almoſt a tranſparent pallidity of the 
parts, not accompanied either by heat, red- 


neſs, or pain. Nothing can be more contrary 


than theſe two cauſes giving riſe to tumors; 


yet nothing would be more dangerous than to 


bleed plentifully in the dropſy, and preſcribe 
antiphlogiſtics; or to invigorate the over- 
acting ſyſtem by tonics, bark, ſteel, &c. in 
the inflammatory diatheſic. 

What cures the former, would do mi 


in the latter. From viſible and evident 


cauſes, effects, and the remedies which re- 
move them, may inferences be drawn highly 
conducive to the cure of the diſeaſed mem- 
branes, vaſcular ſtructure of the brain, and all 
other membranous or vaſcular parts. 

It is evident, that ronical or atonical inflam- 
mation of the eyes produce fimilar appear- 
ances and acute pains; yet practitioners, 
from a want of this knowledge, have fre- 
.quently failed in treating the ophthalmia. 


Let theſe doctrines be applied to the florid 


and 
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and robuſt, or the pallid and weakened ha- 
bits, and medical ſucceſs will be more cer- 
tain *. 

In raving, or other ſpecies of madneſs, at- 
tended with fonical diſtention, the cure ſhould 
conſiſt, in repeated venæſection of the fron- 
tal, occipital, naſal, temporal, angular veins, 
or indeed the external jugulars, or in the 
arm, if punctures about the face ſhould be 
objectionable. 

The quantity of blood in the whole body 
requires reduction, to a conſiderable de- 
gree. 

Draſtic, evacuating cathartics of jalap, ni- 
tre, and cremor tartar, or any other effectual 
purge repeatedly preſcribed, greatly aſſiſt in 
leſſening the quantity of fluids. | 

Extreme dry diet: inanition of veſſels, or 
of the cellulous cavities of the 7ze/a cellulgſa, 
cannot long continue, unleſs great circum- 
ſpection be obſerved in the quantity of li- 
quids which the 77/ane ule. 

Two ounces of tea, coffee, or milk, will be 
ſufficient for breakfaſt, with three ounces of 


| bread, and a ſmall portion of butter. 
| At 


* See treatiſe on Diſeaſes of the eyes, &c. 
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At dinner, light food will deset 
with not above four ounces of liquid, „ 
table beer or water, and the ſame weight off 
bread. a ww 

Vegetables ſhould be foarinply eaten, "uf 
they are apt to create flatulencies. It hal 
been already mentioned; that flatus in 
eſophagus, ſtomach, or inteſtines, may d 
ſtru& the return of blood, or irritate 
brain, &c. - £1.10 10 

As ſubſtitutes for drink, teimarinds, 0 
ed apples, or any fruits in ſeaſon, are pro- 
per; if they ſhould not create too much flag 

tulency. J 

If the inſane perſon ſhould have beg 
indulged with tea in the afternoon, not above 
two ounces of that liquor ſhould be drank. 

For ſupper, if any be eaten, a roaſted appll 
and a little bread, with four ounces of thei 
accuſtomed drink, will be ſufficient, which 
may be water, or cold tea, | 

Theſe remedies and regimen have pets 
formed ſeveral extraordinary cures in the true 
inflammation, diſtended veſſels of the et-, 
and other inflammations : from analogy, greats 
advantages may be expected in maniacal af! 

fections 
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os the. wap of. the ag. 
ſuffer from gontcual Aſtention. 14 Feger 
The medicines moſt proper to a 2 uniformly 
with ſuch a regimen, are antiphlogiſtics j ni- 
tre, camphor, neutral or alcaline ſalts; as the 
ſal ſodæ, ſal tartari, ſal polychreſtus, &c., 
antimonial diaphoretics, and laxatives. 
In a few recent maniacal affections, with 

tonical diftention, I have ſucceſsfully preſcribed ; 

the eren. or ſomething ſimilar : 5 


Ne 93. R "Cimpbor. gr. X. ad 91. 
5 | e No. vj. "4" | 
| Sacch. alb, gr, xv. tere fimul, rind add grdutim 
Ag. pur. 3 ij. 
Sal nitr. Iss. F. hauſtus, ebe : quaque 
bora ſumendus. 


'To "a the inteſtines n in a hon K 


ſtate: 
"ay * Be EleR. lenitiv. Ziij. 
Pulv. crem. tart. 3 ſo. 
—— jalap. aa. Zij. 
3 Syr. ſimp. q. s. 
A dent. CY M. bis vel ter de di. 


Zum 3! 


The dicoBlum Arne may accompany. the 
antecedent regimen and medicines, pro potu 
WO. Oy £1 Shy 95+ 4 G E ordinario, 
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lerne, but not to much exceod the aun. 
tities preſcribed. 

Theſe, or ſimilar plans, continued many 
months, would moſt probably cure madneſs, 
when N ariſing from zonical dt Men. 
tion. 


The evacuating plentifully the fluids of 


the body, muſt certainly _— the veſſels 
of the brain. 


The emptying of veſſels being continued 


for many months, or perhaps a year or two, 


by the dry antiphlogiſtic regimen, may per- 


mit the coats of the veſſels to recover their 


former ſize ; from the canals being continu- 


ally emptier, and contracting and accommo- 
dating themſelves to the force and Ay 
of the circulating fluids. 

Nitre and camphor acting chiefly as ſeda- 
tives, whoſe excellent qualities I have expe- 
rienced near thirty years in the pbrenitis and 
delirium, in inflammatory fevers, &c. are very 


proper to diminiſh arterial action, or by act- 


ing as antiſpaſmodics on the nervous ye, 
diſtracted by tonical diſtention. 


Laxatives conſtantly taken, ftrike 1 e 


| very ro root of repletion, by not ſuffering the 


lactea 
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lactesl ſyſtem | to beck much of what: ire 
the ſtomach or inteſtines, 

Profuſe ſweating is, likewile; wing the 
evacuants of ſuperabundant fluids. 

If a diaphoreſis ſhould be thought receſs 
ſary, one or two drams of the ſalutia antimo- 
nialis may be added to the — 85 as 
never to excite vomiting. 


Sor uri ANTIMONIALIS 
No. 95. Be. antimon. tart, gr. j. ſolve terendo in 
Ag. pur. 3j. 1 

In certain caſes, wherein drink cannot be 
diſpenſed with, water acidulated with vine- 
gar, with or without nitre, will be benefi- 
cial; as it is cooling, and diminiſhes lafleal 
abſorption. 

Large doſes of vinegar, without any other 
remedy, have cured the mania ®, Vinegar 
acts as a diaphoretic and refrigerent in many 
fevers ; it diminiſhes nutrition by contracting 


the lacteal abſorbent veſſels, and perhaps 
| G 2 would. 


„ Bergios N. M. vegetabil, p. 164. De aceti vini egregiis 


virtutibus medicis bene diſſeruit Jos. Benyeauti. in Nov. AQ. 
Ac. N. C. vol. ii. p. 132, ſeq; 

De felici effeciu aceti in mania larga dof propinati, ob- 
ſervationes pulchras edidit, Locher in Obſ. Pract; p. 68; | 


7 
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would be very efficacious with water, as a 
drink for the inſane, whoſe ſtate of ſtomach 
or inteſtines do not Fcontra-indlecte the uſe of 
vegetable acid. *) N 

The cure, then, of inſanity ariſi ing from, 
or accompanied with zonical di Mention of veſ- 


ſels, depends on depletion, the preventing | 


repletion with the uſe of antiphlogiſtic regi- 
men, and remedies. 

The cure of inſanity with atonical 4 Mention, 
pallor of countenance, or ſallowneſs, debility 


in the moving muſcular powers, or a de- 


praved ſtate of the blood, and, of courſe, all 


other human fluids, will be comprehended 


from its oppoſition to the former e 


The natural ſtate of the patient's conſtitu- 


tion ſhould be conſidered, before the inſanity 


commenced ; to diſcover, whether the ap- 
pearances of pallor, ſallowneſs, or depraved 
blood pre- exiſted; if they did, with ſo much 
the more difficulty can the conſtitutional de- 
pravations be changed, either by diet or me- 


dicine, 


The mania or melancholy appear both in 


the tonical and atonical diſtention, and ſome- 
times are complicated, as far as I have been 


We 


> 
« 
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able to collect from thoſe opting; in ma- 
niacal affections. The modes of cure muſt 
be complex, if diſorders originate in "yy 
pound cauſes. | int 

In the atonical 4 ending: of veſſels, * 
proper evacuants of the cathartic kind, tonics 
of bark, elixir of vitriol, cold bathing, and 
exerciſe, ſhould be preſcribed. i wid 

The diet may be equally of the dry kind, 
as in the zonical diſtention, but more nutritious, 
in order not only to change the lax texture 
of the fluids, but likewiſe to give more firm- 
neſs to the ſolids. 'The blood being dimi- 
niſhed, and the ſolids firmer ; the diſtended 
veſſels will gradually contract, and, in time, 
reſiſt the milder impulſe of healthier fluids *. 

The ſeafons of the year and climate ſhould 
be adverted to; for when the air be cold and 
humid, leſs drink is to be permitted, than 
in dry and ſultry weather. 

The excretions are likewiſe not to be! ne- | 
glected; for when they be copious,” more 
ank! is to be allowed, than when perſpira- 
tion, urine, or feces be long retained, or eva- 

cuated 


* Dr, Perfect, of Town Malling, Kent, has publiſhed ſome 
extraordinary cures of madneſs by the plans here recommended. 
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| ener in m quantities : but theſe circum 
ſtances are to be afcertained by the portion of 
the foods daily received. 
It appears rational, in either ſpecies of 
madneſs, that in proportion to the force of 
the inſanity, and length of time it has conti - 
nued, a longer ſpace of time is proportiona- 
bly required for its removal. Veſſels once 
diſtended, in ſome conſtitutions, may re- 
quire months, or years perſeverance, in the 
moſt rational plans, to obtain a cure, and 
defend the patient from a relapſe “. 
Acrinony, joined with diſtention of veſſels, 
e be of various ſpecies, and may greatly 
augment, 


fl 


An Me” a moſt worthy man, who was in his Majeſty's 
ſervice with me in the French and Spaniſh war of 1761, to 1763, 
was apt to drink a cheerful glaſs, which always rendered him 
raving mad, and extremely troubleſome to his brother officers: 
the delirium laſted two or three days; but I always cured him by 
acetum and water, bleeding, &c. He committed a raſh action 
in one of theſe! fits, which, when ſober, made him determine 
never to drink any thing but water; this ſudden change of diet 
ſoon produced anaſarcous ſwellings, but by chalybeates and a 
dry diet he was cured. It is now a period of 25 years or more 
fince he commenced his water-drinking plan, which he has con- 
- - Rtantly continued without any return of madneſs, but appre- 

hends, that ſpirituous liquors would ſoon produce a rela 
This great change of diet, though ſalutary to this indiyidua 
patient, might be injurious, or fatal to many qthers, 


\ 
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augment, or continue the eſſe on the brain 


77 Fi 26.3.3.5 8 iy 


in madneſs, | 4 
The acrimony moſt ans; whether 
inflammatory, in which a greater quantity. of 


coagulable lymph, or in any debility, in 


which a leſs portion of coagulable lymph, 
but a greater of m. abound, Maud be 
conſidered. 

The former requires evacuants, cle 
giſtics, reſolvers of the coagulable lymph, 


1 ſuch as diluted alkaline ſalts, whether foſſile 


or vegetable, as the ,/al ſodæ or fal tartart, 
.and,ſimilar remedies ; the latter tonics, 
The ſerophulous, venereal, gauty, or rbeu- 
matic aerimony, is to be removed by antivene- 
real and metallic alteratives; amongſt which, 
hydrargyrus and antimony joined, claim the 
preference as moſt ſafe and effectual. They 
may be repeatedly given, if well prepared, 
ain ſmall doſes, after my manner, without 
diſturbing the moſt delicate conſtitution. 
Preſcriptions of this nature will be found in 
the former part of the treatiſe, as correctors of 
chronical acrimony „and exuſe-remaying re- 


8. medies. | 
| | The 
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The prneal gland has been found morbid, 
withered, indurated, and dry, in ideots 8 
but as the abſorbent lymphatic ſyſtem is not 
diſcoverable i in the brain, it is doubted, whe, 
ther this affection could produce madneſs. 

The gouty, rheumatic, ſcorbutic, or any q 
other prevailing acrimony, ſhould be treated 
according to circumſtances, In all which 
caſes, the blood muſt undergo a thorough, | 
change, or no ſucceſs need be expected. 
Accumulations of ſerum, or coagulations in 
the brain, being amongſt the cauſes of in- 
ſanity, their removal, it poſſible, ſhould be 
effected: theſe congeſtions ſeldom happen, 
until the diſorder has ravaged many year s. 

In conjunction with the methods already 
recommended, in ronical or atonical diſtention, 
| profuſe ſweating, without much drinking, 
will be uſeful. | 

The vapor baths ; or antimonial ſolution, 
ſo as not to vomit, or vinegar whey, or vine- 
gar and water, or any other certain diapho- 


— 


retic, continued many days, ſeem moſt likely 


to diſlodge and evacuate the W or 
effet g matter. 
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If theſe Mould prove vnſucteſpfül; then 


A long-continued mineral alterative courſe , 


gives the beſt, wat. Werres en of 
reef, n Z 
Bliſfters to the bead. neck, and ball may be 
preſcribed, cupping, iſſues, or ſetons. 
The coagulated ſerum in the interſtices of 
the brain, moſt likely, may be removed 
by a long perſeverance i in the more powerful 
metallic alteratives, nitre, and camphor#. 
This I mention from analogous reaſoning. 
Glandular tumors, and many accumulations 
and obſtructions have been diſcuſſed in other 


parts by theſe means, and it is rational to 


conclude, that the brain itſelf and mem 
branes, ſuffering from ſuch cauſes, may be 


relieved by ſimilar remedies, given in the 


new manner . 


Exoftoſes 


See 1yeatiſe on diſeaſed breaſts, and the new modes of admi- | 


niſtering alteratives, their manner of operating, powers, and 


various preparations in chronic diſeaſes, king's evil, ſcirrhus, 


cancers, ulcers, and all depravities of the blood, | 
Several new modes of preparing, and adminiſtering mi- 
neral alteratives, I have invented; which will be communi- 


cated in a ſmall treatiſe on thoſe ſubjects, in — to thoſe 
already publiſhed, 
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| eee ſinus, &c. are incurable z ſup. 
poling they were diſcoverable, unleſs their 


exact ſituations were known, and the tre- 
pan could be with ſafety, performed, which 
hazardous operation is not applicable to the 
ſinuſes. 
Preternatural 4. or palſy of the veſſels 
of the brain, which moſt commonly happen 
in the laſt ſtages of inſanity, might be 
treated with diaphoretics, ſtimulants, or me- 
tallic alteratives long repeated; though little 
or no ſucceſs may be expected, In diffi- 
cult -caſes, however, it is more humane to 
try ſome probable remedy, rather than to- 
tally. deſert the patient; eſpecially where 
no miſchief can accrue from the attempt. 
Indurations of the brain indicate a ſimilar 
prognoſtic, and n to cure with the 
former. 

The four laſt cauſes,” WE woe 
tions or coagulum of ſerum, bony concre- 
tions, preternatural dryneſs, or induration 
-of 'the brain, are- not diſcoverable during 
life. Diſſections after death have ſhewn 


_- Exyſtoſev preſſing on the brain, or in the 
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| their (exiſtence ; therefore, to prevent them 


in life by the antecedent remedirs, is, per- 


haps, the moſt that medicine, however ſxil- 


fully applied, can rationally attempt. 

Florid complexions with mania, a . 
muſcular powers; or where the brain acts 
with great energy and violence, en 
ful evacuants and relaxants. 

The pale, melancholic, and debilitated, tonics, 
cold bathing, Se. 


The acrimonious, alteratives of the mineral 


clafs, &c. 
Opium, a noble . in many diſ- 
eaſes, has been recommended in maniacal 


affections; to the uſe of which are the 


following objections: 
1. It cannot cure madneſs, nay, it is known 
often to increaſe the paroxy ſins of furor. 


2. Suppoſing it would allay irritation by 


diminiſhing the nervous influence and ar- 
terial 


I lately cured a young lady of a melancholie ſpecies of 
madneſs, by two grains of the pulvis alteram in a pill, three 

times a day, and large doſes of nitte and camphor. The 
pulvis aherans is waſhed calomel, which has been 12 times 
ſublimed, or fix times ſublimed, if the former be not pro- 
curable, and ſulph, aurat. ant, p. æ. rabbed together for 10 
or 12 hours, | 


[ 
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terial action, yet theſe effects Would be | 
diametrically oppoſite to every rational at- 


tempt to remove the cauſes of the diſeaſe; 
for if madneſs be principally cauſed by fluids, 
over-diſtended veſſels, and a tardier circula- 


tion through the veins ; or from accumula-' 


tions or ſtagnations in the brain; opium, by 


its ſedative properties, would be more likely 


to fix the diſorder in . parts, than re. 


move it. * ) : 


3. In perturbations of mind, amongſt the 
nervous and eaſily irritable, opium produces 
wanderings of the fancy, delirium, and diſ- 
tracted pains of the head, ſimilar to ſtrong 
intoxicating liquors. If its ſedative powers 


act on the nervous ſyſtem, this checks the 


circulating arterial pulſations, by lefſening 
the irritability of the heart, and muſcular / 
fibres of arteries, rendering their action 
flower ; hence a greater quantity of blood 
may be collected and retained in the brain; N 
which counteracting, as in madneſs, the ner- 
vous animal principle is productive of 
phrenzy, delirium, &c. in proportion As 
the party who takes opium is neryous, and | 


Irritable i in mind and body. 
4 4. It 
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4. It occaſions coſtiveneſs, which in mad- 
85 ſhould always be preyented; there are 
likewiſe many other objections, not neceſſary 
to be recited on the preſent occaſion. _ 

5. Opium, therefore, as it cannot rationally 
be preſcribed but as a mere palliative pro 
tempore ; the effects of which, are never perma- 
nent, but by a repetition and increaſe of 
its doſe; incurable caſes excepted, it is ex- 
cluded in treatment of madneſs, as contrary | 
to the cure recommended, - 4 

This is not intended merely to palliate 
at the expence of future miſchief; but to 
eradicate, if poſlible, the very cauſes of that 
melancholy diſorder. 

If allayers of irritation be thought necel- 
fary, camphor and valerian are moſt proper 
for the tonical diſtention; and the fetid gums, 
as aſafœtida, myrrh, ſagapenum, olibanum, 
&c. in atonical diſtention; which muſt be 
left to the ſkill and judgment of the 1 
{criber. 

Thus have been explained, and com- 
municated, many new doctrines concerning 
madneſs, its cauſes, and cure. The data or 
facts on which theſe N have been 

con- 
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wa are nnttomient tiring; the moſt 
eertain of all, and inductive: reaſonings, from 
the: morbid appearances of parts, conſtituting 
many new lights on inſanity. Several me- 
| thods of cure, hitherto: unattempted, are 
drawn from the foregoing reaſonings, and 
above thirty years conſtant and extenſive 
experience and reflection on the powers 
of medicine in every branch of the art. 

If the curative modes recommended ſhould, 
as they muſt, in ſeveral inſtances, fail ; yet 


the: cauſes of this failure, from contem- g 


plating what is here advanced, will be better 
underſtood, than heretofore. The next uſes 
ful knowledge to curing diſeaſes, is, to 
comprehend, and give the reaſons, why 


cures ſhould not be expected. This is the 
diſtinguiſhing mark of real medical learn- | 
ing, contraſted to raſh boaſting, and de- 


luſive empiriciſm. 


One of the moſt ancient and moſt cu f 


rious anecdotes concerning madneſs, is 
amongſt the works of Hippocrates, who was 
called by the Abderites to come to Abdera 
to cure Democritus of inſanity. The em- 
IM and. epiſtles on this famous occaſion 

8 demon- 


8 NK — . 


* 
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demonſtrate the origin of the doctrine of 
madneſs, as ariſing from 6/ack bile or melan- 
choly, which opinion prevailed _ above 
2000 years. 

The moſt conſiderable PEREFY con- 
cerning Democritus is, the diſſection of 
animals to diſcover the cauſe of madneſs. 
His countrymen, obſerving him to- purſue 
theſe kind of ſtudies, which were very. 
extraordinary in thoſe ages; retiring and 
living in ſepulchres; engaged in the deepeſt 
contemplation; they concluded, he was in 
a ſtate of melancholy madneſs. This is 
no uncommon compliment to all men of 
extraordinary genius, or who poſſeſs an ele- 
vation of ſentiment above the generality 
of contemporaries. Democritus continually 
laughing, on all occaſions, whether ſerious 
or mirthful, confirmed their ſuſpicions. For 
this reaſon, they ſent Ameleſagoras, one of 
their chief citizens, to Hippocrates, that moſt | 
eminent phyſician at Cos, with the ſub- 


ſequent epiſtle. * 
„ Senate and People of Abdera to Hippocrates, Health, 


Our city, Hippocrates, is in very great danger, together 
with that perſon, e would ever have been its 


greateſt 
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greateſt, ornament. - But now, (O ye gods!) it is much feared, 
that we ſhall only be capable of envying others, ſince he, who, 
through extraordinary ſtudy and learning, elevated the city, is 
fallen fick : ſo that it is much apprehended, if Democritus be- 
come mad, our city Abdera will' be deſolate : for, wholly for- 
getting himſelf, watching day and night, laughing at all things, 
ſmall and great, and eſteeming them as nothing; he occupies, 
after this manner, his whole life. One marries a wife; another 
trades ; another pleads ; another executes the office of magiſtrate; 
goes on an embaſſy; is choſen officer by the people; is rejected; 
falls ſick; is wounded ; dies: he laughs at all theſe : on behold- 
ing ſome to appear diſcontented ; others pleaſed, He likewiſe 
Inquires, what is done in the infernal regions, writes his con- 
templations, and affirms the air to be full of images; that he 
underſtands the language of birds, and often, riſing in the night, 
fings to himſelf; and ſays, that he ſometimes travels into the 
infinity of things; and aſſerts that there be innumerable Demo- 
critus's like him. Thus, together by the exerciſe of his 
mind, he deſtroys his body. Theſe are the things we fear; 
Hippocrates ! theſe are thoſe which deeply afflict us. Come 
quickly, therefore, and preſerve us by your advice. Deſpiſe us 
not; for we are not inconſiderable; and if you reſtore him, we 
ſhall not fail, either of money or fame, Though you may pre- 
fer learning before wealth, yet accept of the latter, which ſhall 
be preſented to you in great abundance. 

To reſtore Democritus to health, if our city were all poll, we 
would give it. We think our Jaws, Hippocrates, are ſick. 
Come then, thou beſt of men, and cure a moſt excellent perſon, 
Thou wilt not come as a phyſician, but as the founder of all 
Tonia, to encompaſs us with a ſacred wall. Thon wilt not cure 
a man, but a city, a languiſhing ſenate ; and prevent its diſſolu- 
tion: thus becoming our law-giver, judge, magiſtrate, and pre- 
ſerver, To this purpoſe we expeR thee, Hippocrates; all theſe, 
if you come, you will be to us. It is not a ſingle obſcure city, 


bur 
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——— which implores thee to preſerve this body of 
wiſdom! Imagine that learning herſelf comes on this embaffy to 
thee, begging that thou wilt free her from this danger. WII. 
dom is certainly allied to every one; but eſpecially to us who 
live ſo near her. Know for certain, that future ages will ac. 
knowledge themſelves obliged to thee, if thou deſert not Demoort- 
tus, for he is capable of communicating the trath to all mankitid,. 
Thou art allied to Eſculapius by thy family, and by thy 
proſeſſion. Ile is deſcended from the brother of Hercules, 
from whom came Abderus, whoſe name, as you have heard, our 
city bears; wherefore, even to him, will the cure of Democri- 
tus be acceptable. Since therefore, Hippocrates, vou ſera 
whole people, and a moſt excellent perſon falling into madneſs, 
haſten, we beſeech you, to us. It is ſtrange, that the exuberance 
of good ſhould become a diſeaſe. Democritus, by how much he 
excelled others in acutenefs of wiſdom, is now in ſo much the 
more danger of being mad, whilft the common, unlearned people 
of Abdera enjoy their ſenſes as formerly; and even they, who 
before were eſteemed very fooliſh, are now moſt capable to dif. 
cern the indiſpoſition of the wiſeſt perſon. Come, therefore, 
and bring along with you Æſculapiut, and Fpione, the daughter 
of Hercules, and her children, who went in the expedition 
againft Troy: bring with you the receipts and remedies againſt 


ſickneſs. The earth plentifully affords fruits, roots, herbs, and 


flowers to cure madneſs, and never more happily than now, for 
wann Farewell. 


Wappoesdee meim this anſwer. 
| 73.4.3 
| Hippocrates to the Sonate of Abdera, Health. 0+ 5 
Your countryman Ameleſagoras arrived at Cos that day on | 
which was celebrated the aſſumption of the tod, which, as you, 
know, is an annual aſſembly and ſolemn feaſt amongſt us, held 


at a cypreſs tree; which is 4 3 thoſe particularly conſeera- 
Vor. II. ted 


, 
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ted to the god. But finding by the words and countenance. of 


Ameleſagoras, that your buſineſs required much haſte, I read 
your letter, and much wondered to find-your city no leſs trou- 
- bled for one man; than if the whole city were but one man. 
Happy indeed are the people, who know that avi/e men are their. 
defence; not walls and bulwarks, but the found judgment of 
wiſe perſons, I conceive the arts are the diſpenſations of the 
gods, men the works of nature; and, be not angry, ye men of 
Abdera, if I conceive, that it is not you, but nature itſelf, 


which calls me to preſerve her work, which is in ſuch imminent. 


danger of falling. 


Whereſore, obeying that which is the invitation of nature 45 | 


of the gods, rather than yours, I ſhall make haſte to cure the 
ſickneſs of Democritus, if it be a ſickneſs; and not, as I hope, 
an error in you. It would be yet a greater teſtimony of your 


good-will, if you were troubled only on ſuſpicion. Neither 


nature nor the gods have promiſed me any thing for my coming; 
and therefore, men of Abdera, do not you force any thing upon 


me ; but ſuffer the works of a liberal art to be free. They Who 


take rewards, compel ſciences to ſervitude, and make them 


Naves, depriving them of their freedom. Beſides, it is poſſible. 


that ſuch may diſſemble in a great diſeaſe, and deny in a little; 
and when they have promiſed, not come, and come, when they are 


not ſent for. Miſerable indeed is human life ; for that the inſa- 


tiate deſire of wealth continually invades it, as a winter wind 4 


I wiſh that all phyſicians would join together to cure it of this 
diſeaſe, which is worſe than madneſs ; notwithſtanding it is | 
thought happy, but is indeed a peſtilential ſickneſs. All difſ- 


tempers of the mind are, as I conceive, high madneſs ; for they 


excite, in the reaſon, ſtrange opinions and fancies ; which re- 


ſon muſt be purified, and cured by virtue. As for me, if I at 


all made it my deſign to be rich, I would not, ye men Abdera, 


come to you for ten talents ; but would rather have gone to the 
great king of Perſia, where there are vaſt cities full of all kind of 
wealth : 


= 
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wealth: there I would have practiſed phyſic ; but I refuſed to 
cure a nation which are enemies to Greece; and to the beſt of 
my power have myſelf oppoſed the barbarians, I thought it 2 
diſhonour to accept the wealth of a king, foe to our countty, by 
which means I might become a deftroyer of Greece. To get 
wealth, by all means, is not to be rich; the principles of virtue 
are ſacred and juſt. Do you not thinkit an equal offence to cure our 
enemies, as to take money for the cure of our friends? But this is 
not my cuſtom. I raiſe no wealth out of fc; nor did I wiſh, 
when I heard Democritus was mad, that it might prove ſo in 
reality: if he ſhould he well, he is a friend; if he happen to be 
cured of his fickneſs, more a friend. I underſtand that Demo- 
critus is a perſon of firm and ſettled P00 als 


city . | 
It 18 ſaid that Hippocrates, in ander to actform this 1 
ſent to his friend Dionyſius to take care of his family in his ab- 


ſence; to Damagetus, that he would provide a ſhip ; to > 
ras, that he would furniſh him with medicaments. | 


How Hippocrates was received ths next day at Abders, he 
gives the following deſcription to his friend Damagetus. 


To Damagetus. Health. OY. 

It was as I conjeftured, Damagetus ; Democritus is not mad 
but is extraordinary wiſe ; and hath taught us wiſdom ; and 
with us, all men, I have ſent back, with many thanks, the 
2 8 on the prow whereof, to the picture of the ſun, 
te 5 may 


* Artexerxes offered an hundred talents to Hippocrates to come into 
Aſia, and cure a peſtilence, which deſolated the provinces and atmy. 
The ſum, in filver talents, is ſuppoſed to be 33, 00l. in gold about 
400,000L This ſhews the great riches of the Aſiatics, and the patriotic 
virtue of that noble Greek to reſiſt the temptation, though the iſland was 
threatened with a dangerous war. Men have been leſs ſcrupulous in our 
refined times: whenever they have an opportunity — immenſe 


wealth, per fas wel nefas. 
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may be added health ; for we made a quick voyage, and arrived 
the ſame day, that I had ſent word J could be at Abdera. 1 
found all the people flocking together at the gate, in expectation, 
as it appeared, of our coming; not only men, bat women, 
the old and the ydung, and by Joye, the very children; fo much 
were they affected at the madneſs of Democritus, who at that 
time was ſeriouſly employed in philo/ophy. When they perceived 
me, they ſeerhed a little to be comforted, and to have ſome 
hope. Philopœmen offered to conduct me to my lodging, as all 
of them likewiſe defired; bat I told them, Men of Abdera; I 
will do nothing before I have ſeen Democritus ; which, they no 
ſooner heard, than they applauded, rejoiced, and brought me 
immediately along the forum; ſome following, others running 
before, crying out, Great king, Jupiter, help ! heal! I adviſed 
them to be comforted ; for that it being the ſeaſon of the Eteſian 
winds, I was confident, there was not any ſickneſs that would 
continue long: and, in ſaying this, on I proceeded. The houſe 
was not far, nor indeed the city ; we went to it, being near the 
city walls, whither they conducted me quietly. Behind the tower 
there was a high hill, very full of tall poplars ; from whence we 
beheld the habitation of Democritus. Democritus himſelf fat 
under a ſhady, but low plane- tree: in a thick grove, all alone, 
ſqualid, upon a ſeat of ſtone, wan and lean, with a long beard. 
At his right hand, a little brook ran down the hill; upon which 
was a temple conſecrated, as it ſhould ſeem, to the muſes, en- 
compaſſed with vines, which grew there ſpontaneoully. He fat 
very compoſed, having a book on his knees, and round about him 
lay other books; with the bodies of many animals diſſected. Some. 
times he wrote haſtily; ſometimes pauſed, ſeeming to conſider 
things withiri himſelf. Soon after he aroſe and walked, and in- 
tently examined the diſſected creatures; then laid them down 
again, and returned to his ſeat. . The Abderites, ſtanding about 
me, and hardly refraining from tears, ſaid, You ſce, Hippocrates, 
the life of Democritus, how mad he is; he knows neither what 
| he 


* 
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he would have, nor what he does, © One of them, who would 
have given me a farther deſcription of his madne(s, on a ſudden 
fell a ſobbing, and howled like a woman at the death of her ſon, 
and then began to lament, like a traveller robbed of his goods; 
which Democritus hearing, ſometimes ſmiled, ſometimes laughed, 
not writing any longer, but ſhakipg his head. Men of Abdera 
(ſaid I) remain here, while I approach nearer ; that, by hearing 
him ſpeak, and ob/erving his conſtitution, I may judge clearly of 
the diſtemper : in ſo ſaying, I went gently down ; the place was 
very ſteep, ſo that I could hardly keep myſelf from falling, 
When I came near, it happened that he was writing ſomething, 
in a rapture, earneſtly ; ; whereupon I halted, waiting till he 
ſhould give over. It was not long before this occurred; ; and, 
perceiving me advance towards him, ſaid, Hail, ſtranger! I an- 
ſwered, Hail alſo, Democritus, the wiſeſt of men! He, as I 
imagine, a little concerned that he had not ſaluted me by name, 
replied, What may I call you ? for my ignorance of your name 
is the rcaſon that I ſtyled you ſtranger. My name, faid I, is 
Hippocrates, the phyſician. You are, faid he, the glory of the 
Xſculapians, the fame of whoſe worth, and knowledge i in phyſic, | 
is arrived as far as me, What buſineſs has brought you hither ? 
but firſt fit down. This ſeat, you ſee, 1s pleaſant, green, and 
ſoft; better than high thrones, which are ſubject to the envy of 
fortune. When I was ſeated ; is-it a public or a private buſineſs, 
faith he, which brought you here? tell me freely, and we ſhall, 
to our utmoſt power, aſſiſt you. I anſwered, It i is on your account 
that I came hither, to be acquainted with you, A wiſe perſon, 
the occaſion being afforded me by an embaſſy from your country. 
He replied, then let my houſe entertain you. Having thus made 
trial of him ſeveral ways, and not perceiving any thing like in- 
ſanity ; You know, ſaid I, Philopœmen, one of this town? Ex- 
ceeding well, anfwered he, you mean the fon of Damon: he lives 
near the Hermzan fountain. The ſame, replied I; he tas been 
an old acquaintance, and kindly received me for his gueſt, But 
you, Democritus, I intreat to afford me a better entertainment ; 
and, 
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and, firſt tell me; what it is that you are writing. He, after a 
little pauſe, anſwered, concerning madne/+, Good Jupiter, ſaid 
I, you write ſeaſonably againſt the city ! What city, Hippocrates? 
anſwered he. I replied, that I only ſpoke at random. But what 
do you write of madneſs? What elſe ſaid he, but explaining 
what it is, how it comes to be generated in man; and how it may 
be cured, Theſe animals which you behold, I have diſſected for 
that purpoſe x not as hating the works of the gods, but to make 
enquiry into the nature and ſeat of cboler. You know, where 
Bile abounds too much, it moſt commonly cauſes madneſs in men: 
it is in every perſon ; but in ſome leſs, in others more: its exceſs 
cauſeth diſeaſes, being a matter partly good, partly bad. By 
Jove, ſaid I, Democritus, you ſpeak truly and wiſely, and I judge 
you happy, who can enjoy a ſerenity I cannot partake of, But 
why cannot you? ſaith he. I anſwered, Becauſe either travels, 
x children, or eſtate, ſickneſſes, deaths, ſervants, marriages, or the 
like, interrupt my repoſe. Hereupon he fell into his uſual paſo 
ſion, and laughed for ſome time exceedingly, ſuſpending dif. 
courſe, Why, ſaid I, Democritus, do you laugh? Whether is 
it, that I have ſpoken well or ill ? Upon this, he laughed more 
than before, which the Abderites, who ſtood a diſtance off, per- 
ceiving, ſome ſhook their heads, .others beat their foreheads, 
others tore their hair; for, as they afterwards ſaid, they obſerved 
him to laugh at that time more than ever he had before. Demo- 
critus, thou beſt of wiſe men, replied I, I defire to know the 
reaſon of this paſſion ? What have I ſaid that ſeems ridiculous ? 
for if it prove ſuch, I may reform it ; but if otherwiſe, you may 
deſiſt from this unreaſonable laughter. By Hercules, ſaid he, if 
you can convince me, Hippocrates, you will effect a cure greater 
than any you have yet performed, Wherefore, ſaid I, ſhould 
you not be convinced ? Know you not, that you a& abſurdly 
in laughing at the death of a man, ſickneſs, madneſs, murder, or 
any thing worſe than theſe; and on the other fide, on marriages, 
aſſemblies, the birth of infants, ſolemn rites, magiſtracies, ho- 
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nors, and, generally, at every thing that is nominated good ? 
Thoſe things which deſerve to be pitied excite laughter; and 


thoſe, for which we ſhould rejoice, -you laugh at alſo ; therefore 


you appear not to place any difference between good and evil. 
Then he, You ſpeak well, Hippocrates ! but you are not yet 
acquainted with the reaſon of my laughter, which, when you 
know, I am confident you will prefer to the cauſe for which 
you travelled here, and convey it as a medicine to your own 
country, thereby improving both yourſelf and others. In re- 
| quital, perhaps you will think yourſelf obliged to teach me 
phyſic ; when you ſhall underſtand, what trouble all men take 
for things that deſerve not labor, things of no value, and 
conſume their lives unprofitably in actions that deſerve no- 
thing but ridicule, What, faid 1, is all the world fick, and 
knows it not? If fo, they can ſend no where to ſolicit help: 

for what is beyond the world? He replied, There are infinite 
worlds, O Hippocrates; have not ſo mean an idea of the riches 
of nature! Teach me this, ſaid I, Democritus, ſome other time; 
for I am afraid, if you begin to talk of this infinity, that you 


will fall again into a fit of laughter. But now inform me the 


reaſon, that you laugh at the accidents of life. Then looking 
ſtedfaſtly upon me, You think, ſaith he, there are two circum- 
ſtances occaſioning my laughter; good and ill; whereas indeed 
I laugh but on one principle. Man, full of folly, deſtitute of 
upright actions, playing the infant in all his defigns, undergoing 
great toils for little benefit, travelling to the end of the earth, and 
ſounding bottomleſs depths to get filver and gold; never ceaſing 
to accumulate, and with an increaſe of ſtore, increaſing endleſs 
troubles ; leſt, if he ſhould want, he might be thought miſerable, 
He digs into the bowels of the earth by the hands of ſlaves; 
whereof ſome are buried by the earth falling on them ; others 
dwell under ground, as though it were their native foil, 
ſearching for gold and filyer, ſifting one ſand from another; 
cutting and tearing their mother earth, which they both ad- 
mire and trample, How ridiculous is this, to love that part 
of 
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of the earth which lies bid, and condemn that which lies open 
to them! Some buy dogs, others horſes ; ſome delight in having 
large poſſeſſions, which they may call their own, and would 


command multitudes, when they are not able to command 


themſclves. They marry wives, and in a ſhort time are di- 
vorced ; they love, and then hate; they take delight in chil- 


"dren, and when they ate grown up, diſinherit them; they war, 


and deſpiſe peace: they conſpire againſt kings, murder men, 
dig the earth to find ſilver, with the filyer they have found 


they buy land; what the land which they have bought yields, 


of corn or fruits, they ſell, and receive ſilver again. To what 
changes and misſortunes are they ſubject! When they poſſeſe 


not riches, they deſire them, when they are acquired, theß 


are hid, or ſcattered. ] laugh at their ill-deſigned projects, I 
laugh at their misfortunes. They violate the laws of truth, 
through contention and enmity with one another; brethren, 
parents, and countrymen, fight and kill each other for thoſe 
poſſeſſions, of which, after death, none can be poſſeſſags. They 
purſue an unjuſt courſe of life; they deſpiſe the poverty of their 


friends and country; mean and inanimate things they account for | 


riches : they will part with a whole eſtate to purchaſe ſtatues, be- 


cauſe the ſtatue ſeems to ſpeak ; but thoſe who ſpeak indeed, they - 
hate. They affect things difficult to be acquired; they who 


dwell in. the continent, covet the productions of the ſea ; they 
who inhabit i{lands, thoſe of the continent; perverting all things 
to their own depraved deſires, In war they praiſe valor, while 
they are daily ſubdued by luxury, avarice, and all paſſions ; 
and in the courſe of his life every man is a Therfites, Why did 
you, Hippocrates, reprove my laughter? No man laughs at his 
own inſanity, but at the madneſs of another. They who think 
themſe ves to be ſober, laugh at thoſe who appear to them to be 
drunk; ſome laugh at lovers, whilſt they themſelves are fick of 


a worſe diſlemper; ſome at thoſe who travel by ſea, others at 


thoſe who follow huſbandry; for men do not agree with ane 
4 another, 
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another, neither in arts, nor aktion. Au this ſaid I, Demo- 
critus, is true; neither 1s there any argument that may better 


prove the unhappy ſtate of man; but theſe. actions are cauſed 


through neceſſity, by reaſon of the government of families; the 


building of ſhips, and other civil offices, wherein a man muſt | 


neceſſarily be .employed ; for nature did nat produce him to be 
idle. Again, height of ambition cauſes ſeveral men to deviate 
from the paths of juſtice ; they aim at all things, as if there 
were. nothing immoral ; not being able to foreſce the darkneſs 
that attends their futile attempts. For, Democritus, what man is 
there, that, when he marries, thinks of divorce or death ? Who is 
there, who, while he educates children, thinks of loſing them? The 
like on huſbandry, navigation, dominion, and all other offices of 
life. No man foreſces, that his expectations may prove abortive; 
but every one flatters himſelf with hopes of good ſucceſs, 
and does not anticipate the worſt. Why therefore is this ridi- 
culous? Demoeritus replied, you are yet far from underſtanding 
me, Hippocrates, neither perceive, through want of knowledge, 

the bounds of ſerenity and perturbation; for.if they ordered theſe 
things prudently, they might eaſily diſcharge their duty, and 
evade my laughter ; whereas now, they are blind to the offices 
of life, and with minds void of reaſon, are carried away by 
inordinate appetites. It were enough to make them wiſe, if they 
would but conſider the mutability of things, how. they wheel 
about continually, and are ſuddenly changed ; whereas they, 
looking upon theſe as firm and ſettled, fall into many anconveni- 


ences and troubles, and cortecting things in jurious, they tumble 
headlong into many miſeries. But if a man would rightly con- 


ſider, and weigh in his mind all things that he attempts, under- 
ſtanding himſelf, and his, own abilities, he would not let his 
deſires run to infinite, but follow nature, out of whoſe ſtore 
all are nouriſhed and ſupplied. As a corpulent body is in 
the greateſt danger of ſickneſs, ſo a high eſtate is in greateſt 
danger of falling. Great minds are known in extremities. Some 

there 
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there are, who, taking no warning by that which happeneth to 
others, periſh by their own ill ations; minding things manifeſt, 
no more than though they were not manifeſt ; whereas they have 
many precedents to guide their Jife, of things effected and not 
effected, by which we ought to foreſee the future. This is 
the occaſion of my laughing. Fooliſh men, puniſhed by their 
own wickedneſs, covetouſneſs, luſt, enmity, treachery, conſpiracy, 
envy : it is a hard thing to give a name to many of thele 
evils, they being innumerable, and practiſed fo privately, 
Their behaviour as to virtue is ſtill worſe; they affect lies, 
they follow pleaſure, diſobeying the laws: my laughter con- 
demns their inconſiderateneſs, who neither ſee nor hear; whereas 
the ſenſe of man only, of all others, is able to foreſee future 
events. They hate all things, and then again apply themſelves 
to them; they condemn navigation, and yet fail on the ſea; 
deſpiſe huſbandry, then fall a plowing ; put away their wives, 
then marry others; they bury their children, beget more, 
and bring them up; they wiſh to live long, and when old 
age comes, are grieved; never remaining conſtant in any 
ſtate whatever. Kings and princes commend. a private life ; 
ou perſons a public. He that rules a ſtate, praiſes the tradei- 
man's life, as free from danger; the tradeſman applauds the 
courtier, as full of honor and power; for they purſue not 
the direR, true, and ſmooth way of virtue, in which none 
of them will endure to walk, but crooked and rough paths, 
Some tumble down, others run themſelves out of breath, to 
overtake ſuperiors in fortune or reputation, Some are guided 
inconti to the beds of their neighbours; others are 
LID co ion, through inſatiate avarice. Some, by 
ambition, are carried up into the air, and through their own 
ee benz, down headlong. They pull down, and 
then they build; they do godd, and oblige others, then, re- 
penting, break the laws of friendſhip, commit wrong, fall at 
enmity, and fight with their neareſt relations; of all which, 
| avarice 
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avarice is the cauſe, Wherein do they differ from children 
that play, whoſe minds, being void of judgment, are pleaſed 
with every thing they meet with? In their defires they differ 
not much from brute beaſts; pnly the beaſts are contented 
with that which is enough. What lion iy there that hides 
gold under ground? What bull fights for more than he needs? 
What leopard is inſatiably greedy ? The wolf, when he has de- 
voured as much as ſerves for his neceſſary nouriſhment, gives 
over; but whole days and nights put together are not ſuf- 
ficient for men to feaſt and riot. All brute beaſts have their 
yearly ſet times for coition, and then leave; but man is con- 
tinually tranſported with luſt. How can I, Hippocrates, but 
laugh at him that laments the loſs of his goods? and eſpe- 
cially if, without regard to dangers, he travels over preci- 
pices and on the ſea, how can J forbear to laugh exceedingly ? 
Shall I not laugh at him whoſe ſhip founders, by lading it with 
rich merchandize, and then blames the ſea for ſinking it? 
If I ſeem injudiciouſly to laugh at theſe, there is, at leaſt, 
ſomething that deſerves to be lamented. Theſe ſtand not in need 
of the phyfic nor medicines of your predeceſſor, Æſculapius, who, 
preſerving men, was ſtruck dead by thunder. Do you not ſee, 
that I am alſo partly guilty of infanity, who, to inquire into the 
cauſes of madneſs, difſe& theſe ſeveral living animals, whereas, 
indeed, I ought to ſearch for it in man himſelf? Do you 
not ſee that the whole world is full of inhumanity, ſtuffed, 
as it were, with infinite hatred againſt man himſelf? Man is 
from his very birth a diſeaſe : when firſt born he is uſeleſs, 
and ſues for relief from others: when he grows up, fooliſh, 
wanting inſtruction: at full growth wicked; in his decaying 
age miſerable, toiling, throughout all his time, imprudently. 
Such he is from the womb, Some being of furious, angry 
ai 
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diſpoſitions, are continually engaged in quarrels; others in 
adulteries and rapes; ſome in drunkenneſs; others in covering 
the goods of their neighbours; others in conſuming their own ; 
fo that if the walls of all bouſcy were tranſparent, we ſhould 
| behold ſome eating ; others vomiting ; others wrongfully beaten; 
others mixing poiſons; others conſpiring ; others caſting ac- 
counts; others rejoicing ; others weeping ; others plotting againſt 
their friends; others raving mad with ambition. Some ac- 
tions there are more remote within the ſoul. Some young; 
ſome old; ſuing; deny ing; poor; rich; ſtarved; luxurious; 
ſordid ; impriſoned; murdered ; buried; deſpiſing what they 
poſſeſs, and aiming at what they have not; impudent ; nig- 
gardly; infatiate ; yain-glorious. Some ſetting their minds 


on horſes; others on men ; others on dogs; others on ſtone and 


wood. Some affect embaſſy; others the command of armies; others 
ſacred rites. Some wear crowns; others armor. Some fight at ſea; 3 
others .at land; others till the ground; Some plead in the 
forum; others act on the theatre: every one is differently 
employed. Some embrace pleaſure and intemperance; others 
reſt and idlenſs. How then, can I but laugh at their conduct? 
It js to be feared that your art of phyſic will not pleaſe them; 
for intemperance produces frowardneſs, they eſteem wiſdom, 
madneſs; and I doubt much, that* many things in your art 
are openly reproached, either through envy or ingratitude: 
for the ſick, when they are cured, aſcribe the cauſe either to 
the gods or chance. Many are of ſuch a diſpoſition as to 
hate thoſe who have obliged them, and can hardly refrain 
from being angry if they have occaſion for aſſiſtance, Numbers 
alſo, being themſelves ignorant, prefer ignorance before ſcience, 
Fools give their ſuffrages ; neither will the vet commend ; nor 
they, who are of the [ame art, give their approbation through 
envy. It cannot be, but you muſt have ſuffered injury of this 
kind ; for I know very well, that you have often been treated 
unworthily, and reproached by alice and envy. There is no 

; know- 
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knowledge, nor atteſtation of truth. In ſaying this, he ſmiled, - 
and ſeemed to put on a divine look, caſting off that which he had 
before. Then I aid, excellent Democritas, I fhalf catry back 
with me to Cor the great gifts of your hoſpitality, full of your 
wiſe inſtructions. I ſhall return to proclaim your praiſes ; for that 
you have made inquiry into human nature, and underſtood 
it, I chall go away cured in mind, it being requiſite, that 
1 take care for the cure of the bodies of others. To- morrow, atid 
afterwards, we ſhall meet here again: which ſaid, I aroſe, and he 
readily accompanied me. A man came to him, from whence I 
know not, to whom he delivered his books. When I came 
to the Ahderites, who all this while Raid for me Mei of 
Abdera, ſaid I, I return you many thanks for the meſſage you 
ſent; for I have ſeen Democritus, the wiſeſt of men, who 
only is able to reduce men to ſound underſtanding. This, 
Damagetus, is all I have, with pleaſure, to relate to CON: 
ing Democritus. Farewell! 


Theſe epiſtles, tranſlated from the Greek 
of Hippocrates, give an admirable deſcrip- 
tion of that moſt excellent, of men, Hip- 
pocrates, whoſe noble ſoul exerted its ut- 
molt efforts to relieve the afflicted, and prove 
ſerviceable to ſociety :—an example well 
worthy of imitation—an example. which, 
if followed, muſt raiſe medical reputation 
above all the detraction and calumnies of 
malicious enemies. Great, however, as Hip- | 
pocrates was, his ſuperior excellence ex- 
cited envy among phyſicians of inferior abi- 
lities: theſe frequently compoſe the majority 

in 
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in moſt" liberal profeſſions. _ 9 minds 
only can purſue noble objects, and attempt 
actions above the vulgar comprehenſion, 
but little minds induſttiouſly employ their 
whole genius in ſervilely adapting them- 
ſelves to the common prejudices - of the 
multitude. The ſuperior excellence of the 
firſt are only known to the diſcerning few: 
the others, from ſimilarity of ſouls, and 
leiſure for ſtratagem, impoſe on the _— 
part of mankind. | | 
Theſe epiſtles, likewiſe, contain a de- 
ſcription of the luxury of the inhabitants 
of Abdera, and mankind in general in thoſe 
ages: The Greeks, about the ſame period, 
were in a moſt voluptuous, lethargic, and cor- 
rupt ſtate, which ſoon terminated in the total 
ſubverſion of-their liberties : for Philip, the 
Macedonian prince, in proportion as they 
were indolent and credulous, became vigi- 
lant and enterpriſing, availing himſelf of the 
depravity and corruption of the times. He 
bribed the principal inhabitants and ſenators 
of the different ſtates, and by ſlow, imper- 
ceptible degrees, planned their overthrow. 
This was afterwards accompliſhed by his 
"> | 4 ſon 
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ſon and ſucceſſor, Alexander. The moſt ex- 
cellent and powerful orator, Demoſthenes, 
could ſcarcely rouſe a ſpirit of oppoſition in 
the Athenians ; nor could they be excited to 
any noble or patriotic action, to retard 
the growing power of Philip. A fatal 
ſupineneſs, and ſlothful ſecurity had ſeized 
their ſouls, and benumbed every enterpriſing: 
faculty; thus they fell a ſacrifice to the am- 
bitious conqueror, and illuſtrious protiGor of 
Ariſtotle and Cee: 


o UIC 


4 


SUICIDE is a voluntary and ſelf- depriva- 
tion of life, or the commiſſion of ſelf. 
murder.“ | WE 
In a religious, moral, or political. view, 
any human being deſtroying himſelf is cri- 

1. In a religious view, it is contrary to 
the divine precepts of Chriſtianity, and there- 
fore criminal. 

2. In a political view, it robs 3 of 
thoſe ſervices, whether corporeal or mental, 
that ſociety at large has a right to expect and 
demand of each individual forming a part of 
the whole. Suicide is a crime, then, where 
the duties of every individual a are politically 
conſidered, 


— = 3.-l 


Suicide, in Greek, is called avroyrieiz, which is very en- 


preſſive of the action, for it comprehends ſelf-killing Win one's 
own hands, | 
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3. In a moral view, it is an heinous crime, 
as far as it relates to the duties a man owes 
to his relations or friends through life : it is 


a diſſolution of all thoſe ties by which men 
are bound either by intereſt or affections. No 


human being can exiſt without the aſſiſtance 


of ſome of his own ſpecies ;| nor does any 
perſon live whoſe corporeal or mental ſervices, 
either for labor or advice, may not become 
uſeful. Men receive, and they are bound, 
by family affections or gratitude, to give pro- 
tection, and diſtribute favors or aſſiſtance. He 
who deprives ſociety: of his ſervices, either 
in a political or moral view, therefore, muſt 
violate thoſe obligations he owes to his coun- 
try, family, or friends, and becomes immo- 
ral and criminal by the act of ſuicide. 

According to the principles of the Chriſ- 
tian religion, political or private policy, and 
the legal inſtitutions of moſt European nati« 
ons, ſuicide is conſidered criminal. 


Elegant writers have appeared in defence 


of ſuicide, and have produced many ſpecious 
reaſons in its fayor, without ſolid argument.— 
Rouſſeau ſays, ** To ſeek good, and avoid 
evil, in that which does not injure another, 

VOL. H. 1 $618 
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10 ig a ike of nature. When life is an evil 
« to us, and a good to no other perſon, we 
may then get rid of it. If there be in the 
* world a maxim evident and certain, I think 
« jt js this; and if it is overturned, there is 
«© no human action which cannot be made 
« out to be a crime! if: 2 
1. If a man robs ſociety of his preſent, or 
the proſpects of his future ſervices; he injures 
that ſociety : it is immoral to commit in- 
Juries. | | 

Ea. Though life may be an evil to a diſap- 
pointed, miſerable man, yet no man can 
judge how ſerviceable his preſent or continued 
life may be to other perſons; therefore he 
has no 11ght to get rid Mit. | 

No human being can exiſt, who may not, 
in ſome meaſure, be uſeful ; therefore M. 
RouſJeau's ſuppoſition, that any one can live 
without being beneficial, or probably ſo, to 
ſome other perſon, is viſionary, and cannot 
poſſibly happen. 

3. Men cannot live without the neceſſaries 
of life, food, raiment, and lodging. In a 
commercial view, other perſons muſt be be- 
nefited by the conſumption of every indivi- 

e 
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dual, conſequently no perſort can live with- 
out being ſerviceable to ſome perſon in ſocie- 
ty: he muſt, in ſome meaſure, ſupply his 
own, and the wants of others. Theſe reci- 
procal ſervices or benefits to ſociety are loſt 
by ſuicide, A 

4. There is ſcarce any 90 without re- 
lations, as father, mother, ſiſters, brothers, 
couſins, or friends, to whom mutual benefits 
are given and received through life; of all 
which death is the total deprivation, | Is life 
no good to others in this view? 

Do not ſurviving relations or friends ſuffer 
great miſery of mind from loſing, by death, 
whomſoever they eſteem ? how much more 
is the mind diſtreſſed if ſuicide robs us of af- 
fectionate friends? is it not ungrateful, nay 
barbarous, to wound the feelings of our 
warmeſt friends, by an action which is not 
only conſidered horrid, but criminal by divine 
and civil laws. 

The ſincerity of the a of ſuicide 
is beſt determined by their own practice: for 
there is no proof of any one of theſe celebra- 
ted philoſophers committing the horrid ac- 

rn tion : 
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tion: they have endeavoured to praiſe a crime 
which they had not reſolution to execute. 
Were ſuicide much, to prevail, it might 
occaſion depopulation ; therefore heavy fines 
and puniſhments, either to prevent or deter 
mankind from ſuicide, have been generally 
adopted in all civiliſed countries. Whether 
confiſcation of property or eſtate, by which 
heirs deſcendant are deprived of the fortune 
of their anceſtors, is not too ſevere, ſhould 
be conſidered by the judicious legiflator. In 
one view, it appears highly unjuſt that an 
innocent deſcendant ſhould be puniſhed for 
the crime of an inſane anceſtor : in another 
view, it may ſeem neceſſary to deter mankind 
from ſuch actions, and induce families to 
prevent their commiſſion by an active vigi- 
lance. 
The remote cauſes of ſuicide are ſimilar to 
thoſe of inſanity — perturbations of mind, or 
corporeal acrimony. 
The more immediate cauſes are, paying too 
great a reſpect for the opinion of the world, 
or not being ſufficiently courageous or col- 
lected in mind to bear misfortunes que 
animo. 


An 
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An impatient, ambitious, or boiſterous 
temper, that will not ſubmit to common 
reaſon, or comply with circumſtances of time 
and ſituation in life; warm, . unreaſonable 
expectations damped by cruel diſappoint- 
ment; imaginary diſreſpect received, timi- 
fity, and deſpair, have all terminated in ſui- 
cide. In none of theſe inſtances can the 
party be conſidered as compoſed in mind. 
In every violent paſſion there is a certain de- 
gree of madneſs. 

The mind, dwelling on one ſubject, in 
which is perceived calamity, preternaturally 
excites the paſſions. When the miſery of 
the mind appears greater than the preſent or 
future advantages of life, a ſufficient reſolu 
tion is ſummoned up to deſtroy that life, 
which is become inſupportable. 

It has been conſidered courageous for a 
miſerable man to determine not to live; but 
if the ſubject be examined by juſt reaſoning, 
ſelf- murder may appear cowardice, In pro- 
portion to human misfortunes, human exer- 
tions and courage are required, Whoever 
deſerts his friend in danger, is ſtigmatiſed 
with the opprobrium of cowardice ; but how 


much 
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much more puſillanimous is it to deſert him- 
ſelf or family? | : 
The example of Cato is de by 
ſome writers as a proof of great magnanimity. 
The action was the reverſe; it was the effect 
of pride and timidity. If ever Rome required 
his experience and patriotic counſels, it wag 
at that very period. To deſert the duty 
Rome had a right to demand, by a voluntary 
death, was the meaneſt conduct in his cha- 
racter. It ſtamped an indclible ſtain on his 
reputation, which, only a ſuppoſition that his 
intellectuals were impaired, could rationally 
excuſe. It was not the - virtuous Cato, who 
had ſtemmed the torrent of intentional ty- 
ranny, who had ſpiritedly cruſhed the Cati- 
line conſpiracy, who had given the moſt-no- 
ble examples of virtuous reſolution and recti- 
tude in moral conduct ; but the enfeebled 
Cato, finking under an accumulation of evils, 
whoſe foul was depreſſed with ſuſpenſe and 
diſtracting paſſions, waiting an opportunity 
for revenge, or preparing to finiſh his lite, 
on difappointment, If ſuch examples were 
admitted magnanimous, in every ſerious 
quarrel, or war, where none can command 
| ſucceſs, 
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ſucceſs, it might be laudable to commit ſui- 
cide, the conſequences of which are ob- 
vious. | 
On F uch occaſions 8 would loſe 
their braveſt generals; private families their 
nobleſt and moſt experienced eme. | 
* If I cannot acquire what I wiſh,” ſays 
Cato, I will kill myſelf, I will not live to 
grace Cæſar's triumph, though I know 
Cæſar to be the moſt generous and cle- 
«© ment of conquerors. I cannot ſubmit to 
« receive Cæſar's favors; my pride is wound- 
„ed; my fears deſtroy all tranquillity ; my 
body is ſinking under adverſity. I will 
not dedicate my ſervices to my diſtreſſed 
country, under the auſpices of ſucceſsful 
© Ceſar: I will plunge a ſword into my 
e boſom, and commit an injuſtice to myſelf, 
„which, through a long life, I never com- 
„ mitted to others. From the uniformity 
of my former patriotic character, writers, 
„ without deep reaſoning, will paint this 
« concluding action in glowing colors, they 
„will give additional luſtre to an immor- 


tal reputation.“ Such, I conceive, were 
the 
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the ſecret ſprings of action in Cato's mind; 
ſuch were the contending paſſions which ex- 
Cited the delirium : it was not the placid, ju- 
dicious Cato of former years; but the de- 
preſſed Cato, impos mentis, committing a raſh 
action contrary to all his former great reaſon- 
ing and virtuous perſevering conduct. It was, 
in fact, Cato's act of inſanity : it was not 
dying to ſerve the country, but to effectually 
rob Cæſar and the country of his eminent 
ſervices : it therefore appears more the effect 
of private pique and deſpondency, than a de- 
monſtration of public virtue or courage. Had 
all others, concerned in that civil war, fol- 
Jowed this extraordinary example, the coun- 
try would have been robbed of many of its 
brighteſt and ſurviving ornaments. Cato 
could not ſay with Horace, 


Dulce & decorum eft pro patria mori,” 


for, it was not for the country, but the gra- 
tification of a ſelfiſh caprice, a perſonal re- 
ſentment and hatred to Ceſar and his 
power. Had Czfar attacked the city while 
Cato enjoyed a vigor of mind, body, and 
popularity ; when the citizens were better 

diſciplined, 
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diſciplined, and leſs corrupt, he would have | 
deſpiſed ſuch inglorious conduct : he would 
rather have hoped for ſome future opportu- 
nity to diſpel the dark clouds overwhelm 
ing the diſtracted country. 

Phy ſicians have frequent opportunities of 
obſerving the diminution of human courage 
and wiſdom from long- continued misfor- 
tunes, or bodily infirmities. The moſtlively, 
ſpirited, and enterpriſing, have become de- 
preſſed from reiterated diſappointment : cow- 
ardice and deſpair have ſucceeded ' to the 
moſt unqueſtionable bravery and ambition. 
The man 1s then changed; his blood is 
changed; and with theſe his former ſenti- 
ments. The timidity is no longer Cato's ; 
but the miſerable, deb:/izated body of Cato, 
without that v7gorovs ſoul that ſo eminently 
diſtinguiſhed, on other important occaſions, 
this excellent and divine patriot. 

The example of Lucretia merits admira- 
tion and compaſſion ; of Cleopatra, as a fe- 
male, pity: but Marcus Curtius, who vo- 
luntarily killed himſelf to liberate his country 
from famine and peſtilence, juſtly merits the 


praiſes 
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praiſes of all ſucceeding ages; as 'a real 
1 he deſerves immortality, _ 2 

It is certainly clear, that when a man 
meditates how he ſhall deſtroy life, or dwells 
unreaſonably on any misfortune, he is no 
longer compos mentis; the commiſſion, there- 
fore, of ſuicide, muſt, neceſſarily, be always 
conſidered an act of inſanity. 

This is contradicted by ſome, from obs 
e that previous to ſuicide, many ar- 
range their temporal affairs, write ſenſible, 
letters to their friends, talk, and appear as 
rational perſons, except on the ſubject, 
whether concealed. or known, which occu- 
pies and attracts the attention, abſorbing all 
the other mental powers. 

On the common occurrences of oY if the 
intender of ſuicide talks and acts rationally, 
yet if in any one point he is irrational, and 
urged by that ſingle inſtance of irrationality 
to be the perpetrator and executioner of 
ſuicide, it muſt be admitted, that though 
he was ſenſible and compoſed in molt in- 
wm in one- thing his mind was 


urgent] W This diſcompoſure, 
when 
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when it can induce a man to hurt him- 
ſelf, or deſtroy life, cannot be conſidered 
the act of a rational being. but 00 evi- 
dent madneſs. *. 

All mankind e to che beſt of ks 
Judgment, what is thought real or imagi- 
nary good, and naturally, from experience, 
example, or reflection, avoid whatever is 
conſidered evil. 

Pain is an evil; death the deprivation of 
every hope or comfort in this life. No 
man in his ſenſes will burn, drown, or 
ſtab himſelf; for theſe all produce what 
are called evils: neither can any of theſe 
actions be executed without the probability 
of pain in the convulſive action, or ſtrug- 
gles of death. As no rational being will 
voluntarily give himſelf pain, or deprive 
himſelf of life, which certainly, while hu- 
man beings preſerve. their ſenſes, muſt be 
acknowledged evils ; it follows, that every 
one who commits ſuicide is indubitably 707 
compos mentis, not able to reaſon juſtly ; but 
is under the influence of falſe images of the 
mind, and therefore ſuicide ſhould ever be 
confidered an act of inſamty. 

Whether 
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Whether the cauſes which lead to ſuicide 


ariſe from acrimony of the blood producing 


falſe images; changes of the ſeaſons, as in 
the dreary month of November; imaginary 
or real misfortunes occupying the mind; 
the treatment ſhould be ſimilar to that of 
inſanity. 

The mind ſhould be diverted by muſic, 
converſation, &c. ; the body exerciſed. Eva- 
cuants, antiphlogiſtics, bleeding, &c., to the 
plethoric and florid, tonics to the debilitated, 
antiſpaſmodics to the irritable nervous, and 
mineral alteratives to the obſtructed, ſhould 
be, according to circumſtances, preſcrib- 
ed. Wherever there may be the leaſt reaſon 
to ſuſpe& intended ſuicide, it is beſt to ſe- 
cure the life of the patient by a rigid watch- 
fulneſs over all his actions. All inſtru- 
ments, weapons, or means of executing ſuch 
impious and irrational intentions, ſhould be 
removed. 

The body ſhould be ſweated with exerciſe 
or antimonial diaphoretics, and the patient 
kept conſtantly in bed. The commiſſion of 
the miſchief wy be thus prevented. If theſe 


direc- 
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directions be thought inſufficient, it is better 
to commit the intender of ſuicide to the 
perſons who receive the inſane into their 
houſes; for the cunning contrivances of 
perſons, in ſuch a diſtracted ſtate of 
mind, are aſtoniſhing: they often elude 
the greateſt vigilance, and will affect 
to be perfectly ſenſible, but a few mo- 
ments before they commit theſe raſh inſane 
actions, . 

This ſhort doctrine concerning ſuicide 
ſhall conclude with an anecdote of the cele- 
brated M. de Voltaire. —An Engliſh gentle- 
man of fortune had being fitting many hours - 
with this great wit and cenſurer of human 
character. They diſcourſed chiefly on the 
depravity of human nature ; on tyranny and 
oppreſſion of princes ; poverty, wretchednefs, 
and misfortunes ; the pain of diſeaſe, par- 
ticularly the gout, gravel, and ſtone. They 
worked up each other to ſuch a pitch on 
the evils of life, that they propoſed next 
morning to commit ſuicide together. The 
Engliſhman aroſe, and expected M. de Hol- 
zaire to perform his promiſe, to whom the 

4 | genius 
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genius gravely replied, ** AH Monfeeur, par- 
« donnezmoi, j ai bien dormi, mon lavement a 


« bien opere, et le Nai eſt , clair 
5 atjourd hui. 


| | 
The cuſtoms, religious ceremonies, and 


ſuperſtition of ſome of the Eaſtern countries, 
countenance a voluntary death; and women 
who did not courageouſly ſuffer themſelves to 
be burnt on a funeral pile, were conſidered 
infamous. This horrid a& the prieſthood, 
for reaſons beſt known to themſelves, fre- 
quently adviſed, as the moſt compendious 
way of being again happy with thoſe, we 
moſt loved in this ſublunary globe. Whether 
this aroſe moſt from the artifices of the 
prieſts, or the falſe pride, enthuſiaſm, and 
folly of the people, is difficult to determine ; 
but this is not the ſuicide ariſing from the 


cauſes already enumerated, but a religious 
ſuicide, 
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AND REASONS FOR DECLARING THE CASE OF A GREAT 


PERSONAGE TO HAVE BEEN ONLY A FEVERISH OR 
| SYMPTOMATIC DELIRIUM.,' 
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P UBLIC charges, of an injurious ten- 
| dency, have appeared againſt the definitions; 
I publiſhed, on mental derangement, .infinu- 
ating that no medical Anthony; defended 
thoſe propoſitions. | | 1 
Theſe ill- founded en it "is * | 
ſumed, are fully. refuted in the ſubſequent | 
performance. 

1. It begins with afcettainitg the 5 
diſtinctions of mental affections. 

2. It proceeds to conſider, with preciſion, 
their ſpecific differences. 

3. The diſtinctions formerly written, and 
now introduced, are proved true by the joint 
teſtimonies of all the medical writers of 
celebrity for above two thouſand years. 

From the judicious application of theſe 
facts, it is preſumed, no error can happen 

Vol. II. K | on 
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on mental diſcaſes no doubts nor Güte 


+ verſies ever be litigated which the following 
Eſſay cannot conciliate and aſcertain. Juries 
appointed to judge on mental derangement 


may be enabled to determine according to 
medical ſcience and juſtice,” and the unfor- 
tunate victims to the moſt humiliating of 
human calamities, may be ſecurely dose | 
from outrage or injuſtice. | 

Some obſervations might be promulgated 

to clearly prove the act on lunacy to be 


very defective, and by no means equal, to 


the purpoſes intended by the legiſlature; 
but as it is an act of parliament, it is 
not my province to explain more than the 
ſubſequent doctrines on mental affections in- 


culeate. 5 


x 
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3 THE 
errelrie difrzäzvess 
MENTAL DISEASES 


ASCERTAINED. 


uy 


Ir definitions long eſtabliſhed, and uni- 
verſally received, be liable to capricious 
changes; irregularity, confuſion, and per- 
plexity, muſt ever be the conſequence. The 
appellations by which diſorders have been 
long diſtinguiſned and well known, ſhould 
certainly be ſtrictly continued, until others 
more adequate be invented and received; 
otherwiſe inflammation might be called gan- 
grene; a pleurify the dropſy; chronic diſ- 
eaſes might be nominated acute, and acute 

Ra 25 chronic: 
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chronic + ſuch an uncertainty, would be the 
cauſe: of numerous errors and wrong con- 


_ clufions both in theo and practice, and 


ultimately terminate in the degradation, 


| inſtead of the advancement, of arts and 


ſciences, | 

Although beds be arbitrary, and. ſimple 
ideas not definible; yet as all diſorders 
are complicated of different {ymptoms, they 
are all capable of being defined by an enu- 
meration of thoſe ſymptoms. The diag- 
noſtic ſymptoms being the characteriſtics of 
each diſeaſe, the definition of every diſeaſe 
ought to mark diſtinctly the diagnoſtic 
ſymptoms of any diſeaſe, From the dia- 
gnoſtic ſymptoms originate all true medi- 
cal diſtinctions, by which one diſorder is 


accurately diſcriminated from another. 


The definitions of phrenitis, or inflamma- 
tion of the membranes of the brain, the 


febrile delirium, and madneſs, are, all three, ſo 
diſtinctly aſcertained, as to require no change 


whatever ; their definitions are as ne 


us their evident differences admit. 


The phrenitis is always claſſed amongſt the 
morbi inflammatorit, or inflammatory diſeaſes ; 


the 
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the ſame as the pleuriſy, peripneumony, &c. 1 
it is an acute, perilous diſeaſe, ſhort in du- 
ration, and is called idiopathic, being a diſtinct 
diſeaſe of itſelf, e of _ _ af. 5 
fection. 

The febrile Ai is claſſed ha hs | 
ſymptoms of fevers, and therefore called _ 
tomatic, being a ſymptom of fever. 

Madneſs is always claſſed e 12 wands 
chronici, or chronic diſeaſes, not being at- 
tended with fever, and continuing many 
years without endangering the patient's life, 

Therefore not only the cauſes of theſe three 
ſpecies of mental perturbation, or alienations 
of the mind, differ, but their effects, _ 
and duration, differ likewiſe. | 

The pþrenitrs commonly . terminates: in a 
om days, either in death, ber, or u. 
other diſeaſe, 5 

The febrile or feveriſh . being a 


ſymptom, and dependant on the fever, may 


remain as long as the feveriſh acrimony ir- 
ritates the brain and its membranes, that is, 
as long as the fever continues, either for: 5 
few n or r weeks. 


<1 ee 


1 
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, being unaccompanied uud feves, - 
comms continue years, without any manifeſt in. 
jury to the conſtitution. The natural and 
vital functions are all regularly performed, 
though the animal functions be deranged in 
-madneſ+; which is not the caſe in the phrenitit, 
or febrile delirium : for in theſe two latter 
diſeaſes, the natural and vital functions are, in 
certain degrees, always perverted and change | 
by the urgency of the diſeaſe, _. 

From hence it is evident, the diſtinctions 
and differences of theſe diforders are perfectly 
dear and intelligible. It would be as abſurd 
to call phrenitis, or febrile delirium, madneſt ; 
or to nominate madne/7, by the appellation of 
phrenitis, or febrile dilirium, as to call a 
ebair by the time of an elephant, or nan by 

the appellation of a tre or mauntain. 
In the medical Advice to the Army and 
Navy, I have deſcribed the raving mental 
diſorder, called /e coup de ſoleil, which is a 
violent acute mental perturbation, that I ob- 
| ferved aroſe from rowing long in the ſun, or 
by the bare head being expoſed to the ſtrong 
ſolar rays of the Weſt Indies, particularly in 
the harbour of the Havannah, in 1762, at 
Which 


: __— 
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» hich place I then was, when n 
our victorious arms 
In the Treatiſe I publiſhed en the P 
ſore throat and malignant fever that raged in 
1787, a new ſpecies of delirium is mentioned, 
never before obſerved by any noſologiſt or 
medical writer, in the following words z 
«« A brief Account of the Phrenitis Ma- 
« [igna, or new Species of acute De- 


lirium, which has lately prevailed, - . 


„1. The patients are ſeized with a ſpecies 
of delirium without fever. 

% 2. They talk wildly, expreſſing falſe 
« fears, and deſcribing falſe i images of the 
„ mind. ; 

«© 3. No heat, thirſt, diſcoloration of ths 

tongue, cold ſhiverings, or any other febrile 
„ ſymptoms appear. 

4. Sometimes they are melancholy at 
others ſo obſtreperous, as to require three 
or four perſons to hold them. ho 

| 66 3. The 
* This little publication T had the honor of preſenting to 


His preſent Majeſty in 1775; containing plain directions for 
preſerving health, and curing the diſeaſes common to hot eli- 


mates : it ( | 


ſerving in the American war, 
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5. The pulſe is never or rarely quick 
* but, on the contrary, is depreſſed, and 
flower than uſual: A have * an 
:** as. forty in a minute. „ c 
ob Bleeding ſhewed the blend not to Ker in 
, an inflamed, but lax ſtate ; ou if N 
1 did manifeſt injury. wy 6-24-41 
Evacuations of yomiting, Pray and 
4 purging. anſwered no purpoſe, except to 
+. lower the patient, and prolong the diſeaſe; 
nM The diſorder appeared ſo ſimilar to 2 
*© maniacal affettion, which in a delirium wwithe. 
«© out fever, that the ſtraigbt waiſlcoat. aar, 
in ſome inſtances, propoſed; or the . 
« of patients to a madbouſe. Aren dd 
It differed, however, from the true vin 
** flammatory phrenttis, being deſtttute of fevers 
and from madneſs, becauſe it has happened: 
to numbers, and /erminated in a fern days." 
From many circumſtances it appeared 
of the putrid kind, abſorbed from putrid 
*© maſmata, and determined to the brain and 
its membranes. * 
The remedies which 1 cured the caſes | 
20 1 have ſeen are, camphor in large doſes, and 
after a proper laxative, the cortex e 


f* T1@NU5, RC. we © EE a 
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«+ If any future obſervations ſhould occur, 
it will be conſidered a duty co oommuni. 
*«. cate them to the'public,” 1 

Since that publication appeared, I have 
had a few-more opportunities of- examining 
that new mental irritation, and am convinced 


it is of the putrid kind, and originates in the 


putrid-tending acrimony irritating the brain. 
One diſſection fully confirmed this idea, 
where the thoracical and abdominal viſcera 
were ſound, and the brain ſphacelated, or in 
a ſtate of mortification. Other caſes have 
been cured ; but in all inſtances the unfors 
tunate - patients have been prevented from 
being ſent to a madhouſe, or having their 
complaint nominated or treated as inſanity®, 
'This has but a ſmall reference to the ſubject 
now to be examined; but it proves my 


ſentiments on the different ſpecies of men- 


tal affections to have been publiſhed long 
before His Majeſty's indilpoſitiop. mT 
| In 


» One bo died of this diſorder could ſcarce be 8 by 


five or fix men; he was extremely elamorous and miſchievous: 


it was likewiſe endes with univerſal tremors. Dr. Moro vi- 
ſited this patient in Ormond Yard; but judiciouſſy pronounced 
the raving irritation of che mind not to be inſanity. We have 
nad many inſtances of the phrenitis: putrida, and the Run 
nervoſa, at the St. Mary le- bone infirmary. 
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In the Treatiſe on nervous and mental Dif.; 
_ eaſes I very minutely confidered the cauſes 
of phrenitis, delirium, and inſanity, from nu- 
merous diſſections given in that work; which, 
though it expoſes and refutes many prejudices _ 
in medicine, and inculcates the neceſſity of 
applying more cloſely to various conſtitutions, 
than confining the art to narrow ſyſtems, yet 
it has received the higheſt teſtimonies of ap- 
probation from the moſt I 
faculty. 

In this Treatiſe the ſubſequent definition 
of inſanity is given : * 
©. Madneſtor inſanity i is an allcnaticn of the 
% mind without fever.” ++ 
It has been induſtriouſly reported, ſeem- 
ingly with intention to injure my profeſſional 
reputation, not only in private circles, but 
likewiſe in the public prints, that theſe de- 
| finitions or deſcriptions, in my former 
treatiſes, were fallacious ; becauſe His Ma- 
jeſty's late indiſpoſition was attended with 
fever. A ſpirit of rational inquiry, it is 
ſaid, hath been n amongſt the ET 
Part 


Woo This book was firſt printed i in the years 1786, 1797, und . 
publiſhed in 1788, 
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known, that a biliary obſtruction, a' fever, 
and other complaints, a raſh had ſtruck in, 
a ſwelling of the foot, perhaps gouty, had 
ſpeedily fubfided ; fince it is aſſerted, that all 
theſe circumſtances: had goranmed a-fow days 
before the mental attack appeared. Rheu- 
matic pains in the muſcles of the thighs, a 
fever that accelerated the pulſe from 80 to 
126 for above two months after the com- 
mencement of the irritation, were PIP 
obſerved, and-publickly declared. 

It is reported that many learned pliyſicians, 
on conſidering the 'foregoing. circumſtances, 
have pronounced the diſorder a fymptomatic 
or febrile delirium. On this fubject, howe- 
ver, I ſhall decline publiſhing any minute 
diſcuſſion, comment, or obſervation ; for a 
retroſpective and impartial review of the 
whole tranſaction could only revive, in every 
humane breaſt, the moſt acute I 
ſenſations. | 
 Thepreſent abject i is to defend From miſ- 
repreſentation the doctrines advanced in my 
treatiſes, which have been wantonly attacked; 
and.s to extend, if poſlible, the utility of new 
modes 


part of the faculty, ſince it bs hong — 0 


a 


modes of treatment, 18 reſult 1 as ebiny | 
years regular experience in the medical pro- 
Jeſhion, This I undertake | more in compli- | 

ance to the ſolicitations of ſome learned me- 
ical friends, who think my. honor and the 
welfare of ſociety concerned, than from any 
inclination of appearing in _ on the * 
ſent occaſion. | 

Among Lam paragraphs the. aue 
N. tne 
1. In the Gazetteer. 


« A corteſpoudent, who is no phyſician, wiſhes to know an 
« what authority Dr. Rowley, in his book on nervous Diſeaſes 
«+ and AﬀeRtions of the Mind, defines inſanity to be * an aliena- 
% tion of the mind without fever,” If this be true, His Majefty's 
« late indiſpoſition was certainly, never, what was repreſented. 
« Either Dr. Rowley, or the King s phyſicians, muſt be in ap 
« error : the public ought to be ſet right in this matter; hut 
« who ſhall decide when doctors diſagree ?” IT 


G E 


2. In the Diary. 
** The filence of Dr. Rowley on the ſubject of his artful ch: 
« nitions of mental invitations o, although repeatedly called on 
** to give any authority, except his own, on which they are 
founded, ſeems to be a tacit SUIS OW gn 
„ taken,” . 
3. In the 8 | 
00 Nothing can ſhew with greater cettainty the illiberal i les. 
15 tions of a certain medical writer, not an hundred miles from 
„ «. Savilk 
It is * monte e or mental in iuris, were meant. 


+, Sayille Row, than his novel deſcriptions of mental derange- 
«c ment, which were ſeemingly publiſhed for the expreſs purpoſe 
2 of 1 injuring ſome of = firſt nn _— } 7 | the 
«c n 91 


| The ſame irt th that ee the ns | 
but unſucceſsful attack on my medical repu- 
tation, at Oxford, in the year 1787 bpears | 
to dictate the preſent. 

The anſwers to the charges mall be brief: 

1. The definitions given on the differences 
of mental derangement are preciſe, and coin- 
cide with the doctrines of all phyſicians. 

2. They were publiſhed, and in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of many perſons, before Norember 
1788*. | 

3. The 


* 1. Sunday, November 2, 1788, J went in the evening to 
Windſor, to be ready the next morning to exhibit to His Ma- 
jeſty the progreſs of the Latin edition of the H, Horia & Schola 
Medicine univerſalis nova, forty plates beg _ n_—_— 
but ten have been ſince engraved. 


— 


2. On hearing of the indiſpoſition, 1 concluded it when 
improper time to ſhew the anatomical prints, &c., to His Ma- 


jeſty, and returned-to town at five o'clock © Mendy pong, | 
November 3, 1788. 


3. I had, at the ſame time, a complete book, 1 
pages of the nerwous and mental diſeaſes, &c., which it was my 
intention to have preſented to His Majeſty, November 3, 1788. 
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3. Thepreſent defence DE” | 
| impeachment of a tacit OO of 
error in the definitions. n 
; 4. As to intentional injury to "aig orofeſs | 
fional characters, the charge is abſolutely de- 
nied, unleſs the refutation of ſome fallacious 
hypotheſes be injurious to the virulent . ; 
— of every new diſcovery. _ | 
The principal paſſages alluded to, itiis 
„ are the extracts already menti- 
oned: in what they are incongruous to prac- 
tical obſervation, or the doctrines of the moſt 
judicious phyſicians, is not eaſy to determine. 
The different ſpecies of mental diſeaſes, 
however, ſhall be more ſtrictly conſidered 
under the heads of /ympromatic and idiopathic 
mental perturbation, _ 
The preciſe diſtinct ions between the terms 
Amptomatic and idiopathic require N 
for the public in general. | 
The term idiopathic diſeaſe means a on 
der of itſelf. 
- "The derm ymptomatic, means the ſymptom | 
or effect of ſome other diſorder, | 
' Theſe ſhall be exemplified by the conſide- 


tation.of an inflammation of the _— * "ors 
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The inflammation of the eyes, abſolutely 
e from . in 
the eyes, is idiopatbic. = 

An inflammation of the eyes, proceeding 
from any other bodily complaint, is called 
Symptomatic. 

Theſe diſcrimications are of the ao 


importance in the conſideration of diſeaſes of 
the intellectual faculties, | 
There are two genera of mental ĩ irritations, 


ſymptomatic and idiopaibhic; but they ariſe from - 
a variety of diſtin& cauſes, and create * 


ſpecies, requiring enumeration. 


On ſymptamatic . or febrile mental 
Perturbation. 


1. The Hmptomatic light-headedneſs, or 
mental perturbation, is the effect of ſome pri- 
mary or antecedent cauſe, as fevers, inflam- 
mation, gout, rheumatiſm, external acci- 
dents, &c. The brain, in 3 
is not primarily affected. 

The idiopathic delirium, or light-heatedne/7, 
ſuppoſes the brain or its'memibranes-primarily 

. Either phrenſy or madneſs, there- 
8. fore, 
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| | fore, are idiopathic ; the former acute, "arid 
201th fever, the latter eur, and * 
without fever. 7 33 
The /ympromatic delirium, or light-Beadedeeſs 
may ariſe, among other n from the fol- 
lowing : ITY 


1. From fevets, whether | 
© Continual, 
Remittent, 
| Intermittent, | 
Nervous, 
 Hedtic, | | 
Putrid, N ren 

Bilious, &c. 

The delirium, as ſymptomatic, may ap⸗ 
pear, according to the different periods of 
theſe fevers, their certain ſtages, ſometimes 
of longer, at others, of ſhorter duration. 


* 


2. From inflammatory diſorders, as. . 
. 1 
lnflammation of the lungs, 
Inflammation of the diaphragm, 
Inflammation of the ſtomach, 
Inflammation of the liver, Fo” 
Inflammation of the inteſtines, 3 
Inflammation 
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Inflammation of the kidneys or ureters, 
Inflammation of the bladder, e | 

Inflammation of the uterus, &c. 

From many internal ſuppurations. 
From a gangrene or ſphacelus of any inter- 
nal part communicating with the ſound parts 

of the body. * 

From ſpreading mortifications by abſorp- 5 
tion of putrid contaminating fluids. . | 

From putrid affections, as | 

The putrid, malignant ſore deen. hydro- 
phobia, &c. 

3. From ſome chronic diſorders, by what 
is called a metaſtaſis, . or tranſlation of the dif- 
eaſed matter of any part to the membranes of 
the brain producing delirium, &c., as, 

The ſudden diſappearance of the gouty 
ſwellings in the extremities, either by cold, 
injudicious treatment, or any accident by 
which the acrimony fixes in the membranes 
of the brain. | 

The flying gout not unfrequently 0 
delirium or light-headedneſs. 
| Bile, diffuſed through the body, is * 20 
quently accompanied with fever and tempo- 

Vor, II. L rary 
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rary delirium, in the atrabilious fever, and 

ſometimes in the jaundice. 
The rheumatic acrimony, through the free 
communication of the rela celluloſa, conveys 
its acrial irritating particles firſt to one muſ- 
cular part, then to another, occaſioning dif 
ficulty of breathing, or phrenſy, according 
as it attacks the muſcles deſtined to reſpira- 
tion, the pleura, or irritates the membranes 
of the brain, &c. This is nominated the 
retroceſſion or retrograde action of the rheu- 
matic acrimony. 

It may happen either in the acute or 
chronic rheumatiſm, as every practitioner of 
long and extenſive experience may have ob- | 
ferred, 

The ſerous, acrimonious ſtate of the blood 
in anaſarcous dropſies has n the mem - 
branes of the brain, 

Dropfical accumulations, or water in the 
ventricles of the brain, occaſion a delirium of 
long continuance, a wild, ſtaring look, dila- 
ted pupils; in other inſtances, ſtupidity: the 
former probably from mere irritation; the 
atter from a great quantity of water com- 

preſſing 
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preſſing the medullary and cortical ſubMince 
of the brain. ; 

4. Ciutanebus diſeaſes, or eruptions in the 
ſkin, likewiſe, when they ſuddenly fink or 
diſappear from the ſkin, either by cold, acci- 
dents, or miſmanagement, frequently pro- 
duce light-headedneſs or /ymptomarric delirium, 
6. | 

A raſh, or any inflammatory or anomalous 
ſpecies of eruption ſtriking inwards. 

The St. Anthony's fire, or te rr of 
various ſpecies. e 

Miliary eruptions. 

Petechiæ in fevers. 

The meaſles. 

The chicken pox, &c. 

Scarlet fever. 

The ſmall pox. | 

F. The ſudden diſappearance of tumors 
have produced {ymptomatic light-headednefs.. 

The abſorption of putrid or other matter 
from abſceſſes, wounds, ulcers, &c. 

Suppreſſion of the lochia, menſes, hæmor- 
rhoids, tranſlation, by metaſtaſis, of the 
milk, &c. | 

La. 6. From 
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acrimony to the brain and its membranes, as, 
The venereal, when chronic and confirmed. 

The ſerophulous. 

The cancerous, in the latter ſtages. 

Ebriety, or hard drinking of vinous, fer- 
mented, or ſpirituous liquors. 

7. Various poiſons of the narcotic or r acrid 
kind, ſo inconſiderately recommended, tho? 
often productive of alarming conſequences, 
are the cauſes of /ympromatic light-beadedneſs, 
loſs of memory, and other dreadful effects, 
eſpecially amongſt the nervous, ſuſceptible, 
and irritable ; ſuch drugs are *, 

Opium, 
Hemlock, 

Nightſhade, 

St. Ignatius's bean, 

Henbane, 

Dulcamara, 

Lactuca viroſa, 

Digitalis, 


which empirical predilection, and not the ra- 


* Many obſervations on the uſe and abuſe of opiates, &c. , 
may be ſeen in the Treatiſe on nervous Diſeaſes. 


6. From the tranſmiſſion of any ſpecific | 


Aconitum, and many ſimilar vegetables, | 


[| | tional 


hs — ky 
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tional principles of medical theory or prac- 
tice, have brought into faſhion, without 
conſidering the cauſes of diſeaſes, indications, 
contra-indications, difference of conſtitutions, 
or any fore-knowledge of future effects, &c. 
&. | 
8. Mercurial and other preparations, by 
accident, have produced feveriſh ſymptomatic. 
delirium, which has continued a conſiderable 
time, particularly from colds, even under a 
light mercurial courſe, &c. The accelerated 
pulſe, feveriſh heat, and mental perturbation, 
have been ſuppoſed to ariſe from the mercury 
flying up to the brain; but it is more pro- 
bably owing to changes of the blood, which 
the mercury, in conjunction with cold, or 
irregularities, have produced ; or to com- 


preſſion of the returning veſſels from glan- 


dular ſwellings, obſtructions, &c. Mental 

irritations from ſuch cauſes, though ſome- 

times tedious, are commonly curable. - 

9. From accidents, as concuſſion of the 

brain, fractures, depreſſions, blows, falls, 

&c., ariſe mental affe&tions. | 
Hence it muſt clearly appear, that mental 


perturbation, as a mere ſymptom, may be ex- 
cited 
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cited by a variety of cauſes. All the fore- 
going inſtances are /ympromatic deltriums. 
The /ymptomatic delirium, in the acute in- 
flammatory fevers and inflammations, is ge- 
nerally of ſhort duration; from ſuppurations 
or putrid abſorption they continue longer. 
From extreme relaxation a light Hmptoma- 
tic delirium may ariſe, which happens in 
long-continued camp or nervous fevers, or 
what have been called atrabilious; in hectic 
fevers, from diſeaſed viſcera, delirium, though 
not violent, is not uncommon. 3" vi 
In chronic complaints, a Hmptomatic deli- 
rium may be of longer duration, according to 
the power of the acrimony, whether venereal, 
gouty, bilious, ſcrophulous, or rheumatic, &c. 
Inſtances of this nature are ſuppoſed to ori- 
ginate in tranſlations of morbific matter to 
the brain, and are always conſidered the 
ſymptom of ſome cauſe in the conſtitution 
ſufficient to excite, and for a time continue 
its effects as a /ympromgtic delirium, or irratio- 
nal ravings. 
Hyflerical, hypochondriacal, nervous diſeaſes, 
and difficult menſtruation, frequently occa- 
ſion temporary wanderings in the mind, 
groundleſs 
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groundleſs fears, and diſmal apprebenſions: 

all theſe are ſhewn in the Treatiſe on Nervous 
Diſeaſes to be /ympromarre, and chiefly owing 
to bodily indiſpoſition. The virtues and vi- 


ces are more dependant on the ſtate of the 
blood than is generally imagined. 


On local mental Derangement, or what is no- 
minated idiopathic. | 

There are two genera of idiopathic mental 
derangement ; the one zh, the other With. 
out fever. Ea 4 

1. The idiopathic mental affection with 
fever, is called pbrenſj, or pbrenitit. 

2. The idiopatbic mental affection without 
fever, is called inſanity. 

The phrenſy may ariſe from different 
ſources ; but, to be ſtrictly defined according 
to rule, muſt originally be excited by ſome 
irritation commencing and reſiding in the 
brain, or its membranes. 

It is always united with an acute ite fever, 

The circumſtance of the diſorder beginning 
in the brain itſelf, and being attended with 
an acute fever, diſtinguiſhes it by the appel- 
lation of an acute :d:opathic diſeaſe of the brain 
or its membranes. 


4 It 
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It differs from every ſpecies of e 
| delirium; becauſe the ſymptomatic ariſes from 
ſome irritating cauſe remote from the brain, 
but, by the tranſlation of acrimony from its 
original ſeat, produces effects on the brain. 

The cauſes that may produce an idiopathie 
phrenſy, or phrenitis, independent of any 
other bodily diſeaſe, are: 

1. Inflammation of the membranes of the 
brain, &c. 

2. The phrenitis maligna, or ravings from 

a putrid cauſe, appearing in delirium, which 
I firſt diſcovered during the time the malig- 
nant, ulcerated ſore throat raged in 1787. 
3. Inſolation, or the powerful effects of 
the rays of the ſun in very hot climates, &c. 

The other idiopathic or local derangement 
of the mind is divided into three ſpecies—me- 
| lancholy, mania, and fatuity. 

In all theſe the natural and vital functions, 
in general, are regularly performed ; but the 
animal or mental are in a greater or leſs de- 
gree deranged “. 

The 

1. The natural functions include the reception of food, di- 

© geſtion, and its converſion into nouriſhment; the excluſion af 
excrementitious particles, &c. 


2. The 


% 
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The derangement in either always ſuppo- 
ſes a chronic diſeaſe, morbus diu tee] 
and without fever. 

A diſorder is never conſidered chronic, until 
after ſix, eight, or ten weeks; therefore, if 
any mental diſeaſe ſhould abſolutely appear 
without fever, or without any manifeſt ante- 
cedent acute, eruptive, or-chronic cauſe, and 
continue without fever two or three months, 
it may be conſidered a chronic idicpathic dif- 
eaſe, and might properly be clafſed under one 


of the two ſpecies, according to  ſymp- 
toms *. 


2. The wital function comprehend OY the circulation 
of the blood, &c. 

3. The animal functions are the mental faculties. 

The melancholics, maniacs, or fooliſhly irrational, eat, drink, 
&c., and perform the natural and vital functions; the animal 


functions alone, in theſe perſons, are Fey n conſtitutes 
idiopathic delirium. 


In every /ymptomatic delirium the natural and vital functions are 
not regularly performed, but impeded or accelerated, &c., tranſ- 


mitting a part of the morbific cllefts to the brain, &c., as hath 
been already obſerved. 


There are ſome exceptions to this general opinion ; for a 
mental incoherence may ariſe from a venereal affection, from 


a ſpecific acrimony, and continue above eight days, yet may be 
a /mptomatic delirium. Women from pregnancy, and after de- 
livery, have loft their ſenſes auithout fewer ; yet ſuch caſes have 


remained months, and this in every pregnancy, and after every 
child- birth, yet theſe are properly ſymptomatic, 


9 
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If, on the contrary, a mental derangement 
appear a few days after any feveriſh or other 
' diſorder, and continue, and any fever ſhould 
accompany this incoherence of ideas, certainly 
ſuch an affection ſhould not be called 1%. 
. nity, but a ſymptomatic delirium. 

Perſons unacquainted with theſe nadie 
diſtinctions, conclude various caſes to be in- 
ſanity which are ſymptomatic deliriums ; for 
patients being out of their ſenſes, as it is 
called, are conceived to be mad by the rela- 
tions and by-ſtanders, without any regard to 
the origin or peculiar ſymptoms. The Par- 
liamentary inquiry, and the legal powers gi- 
ven to the Royal College of Phyſicians con- 
cerning madhouſes, aroſe from ſome ſhock- 
ing abuſes * 

A great latitude, therefore, ſhould be al- 
lowed to the afflicted in mind who cannot 
protect themſelves ; and if phyſicians ever 
miſtake, it ſhould be on the ſide of humanity; 
no caſe ſhould be nominated infanity, that is 

not 


The Preſident and Royal College of Phyſicians in London, 
have a legal right to inſpect madhouſes, to prevent any repetition 


of thoſe violations of truth, humanity, and juſtice, that were, 
formerly too common, 
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not decidedly evident by the moſt n 
cal ſymptoms. 
The general and ſpecific differences of 


mental affections, by what is already 


advanced, may be perfectly intelligible ; 
but theſe aſſertions, though ſtrictly pro- 
feſſional, yet require poſitive proofs and 
illuſtration. The only concluſive proofs 


offered, are the united evidence of the moſt 


reſpectable medical writers of every age, 


ſince medicine has been diſtinguiſhed as 
a rational ſcience; ſince experienced phy- 
ſicians have been enabled, by accurate and 


repeated obſervation, to diſcriminate between 
the real. cauſes, ſeat, effefs, differences, 


quick or flow termination of diſeaſes. From 


theſe pure fountains of knowledge, from 
theſe acknowledged and rational truths, all 
appellations and definitions of ſpecific ſymp- 
toms and diſtinct diſeaſes have originated. 
They cannot well admit of wanton nor ca- 
pricious change, becauſe they are founded in 
what has heen, is, and for ever muſt remain 
the ſame; for however phyſicians may diſ- 
pute concerning the cauſes and treatment of diſ- 
caſes, 2 never ſhould differ on the uniform 

| charac- 
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characteriſtic ſymptoms that render one dif. 
order quite different from another, ' unleſs 
chaos and confuſion ſuperſede logical pre- 


ciſion, eie regularity, and enlightened 
ſcience, 


P R OO F.8, 

To prove that madneſs is a /ong-continued 
loſs of ſenſes, without fever, and differs from 
phrenitis and ſymptomatic delirium, paſſages 
ſhall be faithfully ſelected, and the references 
given, by which any. one diſpoſed a read 
the authors in the originals. | 

Hippocrates of Cos lived about 460 years 
before Chriſt. This author does not give an 
explicit definition ; but the mania and me- 
Tagen he traces from two ſources, namely, 
a ſuperabundance of bile, or pituitous watery 
humor ; and he recommends purging with 
hellebore, &c., to evacuate bile or pituita. 

Hippocrates ſays, the bile heats the brain in 
what we now call mania; but fear, horror, 


and melancholy, originate in pituita, 
„ Where,” 
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Where, ſays Hippocrates, *.2 deli- 
« rium or loſs of ſenſes | happen with a 
** continual fever, called phrenitis or phrenſy, 
« there is a pain on the right ſide, or 
4% præcordia, but greateſt towards the liver,” - 
This diſtinguiſhes the phrenitis, or in- 
flammation of the brain accompanied 21th 
fever, from inſanity, which is wthout fever, 
not acute but chronic, or remaining for 
years. 2 18 
His learned Commentator, Fefius, ſays, 
in Oeconomia Hippocratis, page 240, Ma- 
nia or inſanity is called furor, and is a ve- 
«« hement loſs of ſenſes, or alienation of the 
% mind 207thout fever.” 
Paulus Ægineta. His time of life is un- 
certain; but he is ſuppoſed to have lived 
in the reign of Nero. He ſays, . ** Mad- 
« neſs is a loſs of ſenſes without fever: if 
" yellow bile abound, it is changed to a 
mania or furious madneſs.” Vid. lib. iii. 
cap, 14. de Melancholia & Mama, p. m. 152. 
Aretæus Cappadox, who lived about 140 
years after Chriſt. 
Inſanity or madneſs,” ſays Aretæus, 
has many ſpecies, but one genus. It is 
cc A 
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a ** continued alienation of as mind | 

* without fever.” 

Aretæus likewiſe mentions, foernivighy with 
great reverence and veneration for the gods, 
the religious furor ' of men inſpired by 
Apollo, &c. 

Th he oracles anſwering queſtions, and fore- 
telling future events, were ſuppoſed by the 
multitude to originate from the inſpiration 
of the gods; by others, from the prieſts 
inſpired by the power of the gods. This 
inſpiration was often called furor ; which 
feems to have been ſome elevated or ſub- 
lime ideas of the divinity the parties adored, 
by which they expreſſed their ſentiments 
of gratitude to the great Creator and Pre- 
ſerver of all things. -De Cauf. & Sign. 
diuturnor. Morbor. lib i. p. 41. 

Cælius Aurelianus lived about 180 years 
after Chriſt. 

After delineating various ſpecies of furor 
or madneſs, particularly of the mad inſpi- 
ration from the god Apollo, which modern re- 
ligious zealots would call divine inſpiration, 
others enthuſiaſm, he ſays, the ſtoics called 
* compaſſion, others a love of the mules, 

«© and 
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«and poetic rage, madneſs but mania is 
4% a flow, long- continued alienation of the 
«« mind without fever, and it is diſtinguiſhed 
« from the phrenitrs,, becauſe this latter 
« delirium is accompanied with a fever.“ 
vid. Morb. chronic. cap. v. 


Galenus, from 150 to 200 years after 
Chriſt. : 


Galen, who had gudied - Avidtotte/ 2 
well comprehended logical definitions, ſays, 
<« Madneſs or furor is an alienation of the 
«© mind, or | loſs of | ſenſes wrthour fever; 
„hen loſs of ſenſes or delirium is ac- 
« compamed uit fever, it is called phrenirrs, 
meaning a febrile delirium, in contra- 
«« diftintion to madneſs, which is w0/7hour = 
© fever.” —3.. de Morbis vulgaribus, com. 3. 
3* 144 E.—2. de Sympt. Cau. 3* 24 C.— 
in the Greek edition, Tom. V. com. 2. in 
lib. 1, epid. p. 368, 23.—Com. 3. in lib. iii. 
epid. Tom. V. p. 425, 55. — Com. 1. in 
prorrh. Tom. V. p. 167, 39. 

Alexander Trallianus. 

« It is neceſfiry,” ſays Trallianus, to 
*« diſcriminate between a phrenitis and what 
* the Greeks call mania or madneſs. It 1s 


„ called 


niticis diſcernere oporteat. 
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e called madneſs When , without. fewtoubur Þ 


6 a . — << 
E yy * 
. - 

* ** i Ce 2 1 ** 

3 


20 WF wary as we. have ſaid, 4s always ag, i 


10 companied 1th fever. , vid. lib. i. cap. 2 


4 13. 489. eee en 


1 A cane 


Arabians. p "#14 chad, a 1 _ 


The Arabian authors. 48 the decline of: 
the Roman empire to the reſtoration of ea 3 


ing, are chiefly, with ſome few exceptions, 


mere imitators and copyiſts of Galen; there 
fore they define madneſs to be a loſs of under? 

ſtanding without fever, and diſtinguiſh it from 
pbrenitis, or inflammation of the brain, — 3 


lirium, which is ever attended by fever. 
Jobannes Fernelius, 1830. 


Diſtinguiſhes mania from delirium febriles 
the former of which is enen I 
Pathol. p. m. 104. | = 

Gorr@us, ee. lib. p. m. 383. * 


Mania, furor, or madneſs, is a vehes 


« ment alienation of the mind without fever, 
% which n calls ſometimes eng 1 AF 


«« ecſtaſy.” | | 24 46 td. 
Lazarus Riverins, a 2 profeſſor at 


Montpellier about 160. 


* 
6s Melan- 
4 


4X 


* 
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% Melancholy is a loſs of underſtanding 
s without fever, with ſadneſs and timidity ; 
mania is a vehement furor, with auda- 
« city and ferocity,” 3 

Thomas Willis, 1676, the great ornament 
of this country, who firſt gave a regular 
anatomy of the brain, and OW conlidired 
its faculties and diſeaſes. | 

« Delirium,” ſays he, is not a diſeaſe 
« of itſelf, but only a ſymptom of ſome 
« other diſorder from which it ane as 
« fevers, &c. 

* Melancholy is a Jofs of underſtanding 
% without fever, with fadneſs and fer. 

„Mania, a raving furor or madneſs; is 
<«« continual raving, long e e and 
« without fever. 

© Phrenitis is a aiim with a ſyno- 
©* cha or continual fever, from an inflam- 
mation of the meninges, and a depri- 
« vation of the PRs faculties of the 
16 brain. I, 
Ettmuller, in the Univerſity of Leipf c, 1670. 

Mania or inſanity is a delirium with- 
„ out fever, with furor and Ny with- 
out any reaſon. 

Vor. II. M Frede- 


— 
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Frederic H. offman, aa at Halle, in 
Saxony, who died in 1739. 8 

Melancholy and mania in n degrees Kar 
e differ; the latter is a loſs of ſenſes, with 
*« temerity, and joined with muſcular 
« ſtrength. Phrenitis is a loſs. of ſenſes 
« with fever, from an inflammatory ſtate 
« of the blood in the brain.” Meds ration. - 
. 19a. 

Nenter, of the Stahlian +, and b 
at Straſburgh, in his Medic. practic. pub- 
liſhed in 1738, ll. 784. Ay 
Mania is a moſt violent delirium withe 

% out fever, with an entire loſs of reaſon, 
„and with mental perturbation.” 

Boethaave, the famous Leyden one" 

„Melancholy is called by phyſicians that 
. .<« diſeaſe in which the patient is delirious for 
«© a long time writhour fever, and to one 
* cogitation commonly fixed, &c. 

« If furor happen, it is called mania.” 
—v. aphor. No. 1089. f. 1118. 

Franc. Home, now living at Edinburgh, 
in his Principia Medicine, p. m. 243. 
Inſanity is a long- continued delirium 

or alienation of the mind wi) fever. 
3 «If 
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_« Tt differs from a phrenitis, which is 


« attended with an acute fever,” &c, 

Chr. G. Ludwig, late profeſſor at Leipſic. 

«« The melancholics and maniacs are per- 
„ turbed, with loſs of mind, without fever, 
&c.— Prax. 5. 681. p. m. 315. 

Fr. Boſſier de Sauvages. | 

«+ Madneſs is a chronic or long-continued 
genus of diſeaſe, apyretic, or without 
« feter.”—V. Noſologia ii. 264, . 

Fof. Lieutaud. | 

«« Madneſs is a loſs of mib be 
fever. —Prax. i. 167, 169. 

Caldanius, profeſſor at Padua. 

A delirium without fever is divided into 
« claſſes, of which the moſt violent is 
called mania; melancholy follows, and 
« then fatuity or fooliſhneſs,” &c.—V. 
Pathol. ii. 617. 

F. Gregory, the preſent profeſſor at Edin- 
burgh, in his Conſpect. Med. p. 157. 

An alienation of the mind in general is 
« called vſania; if with a fever, delirium; 
«« if vwitbout fever, furor or inſanity; with 
++ triſtfulneſs, melancholy,” &c. 

Meza, a learned phyſician at Copenhagen. 

M 2 Mania, 
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Mania, or madneſs, is a ferocious deli. 
« rium without fever.” 

Foelis, p. 165, h 1663. 

Raving madneſs is an affection of the 
„% brain virbout fever, in which imagi- 
*« nation 0 reaſon are injured, memory 
„ remaining.” 

Pitcairn, Elementa Medicinz ' phyſico- 
mathematica, p. 124, quarto edition. 

« Mania is a 2 without your, with 
* audacity and anger.” 

Valentinus, Editio Frankfort, 1721, p. 227. 
M adneſcs is a delirium without fever, with 
« furor and tumults of the mind, Kc. 

Heifter, Inſtit. 30. | 

© Madneſs is a delirium without fever, 
accompanied with violence, boldneſs,” &c. 
Luudtoig. Inſtitutiones Medicine, p. 315, 

Leipſic, 1769. 

The internal ſenſes 1 perturbated 
« without fever in the mania.” 

Brooks, Vol. II. p. 147, Lond. 1777. 

« Madneſs is a violent rage, attended with 
«© raſhneſs and preternatural ſtrength, cauſed 
by an impetuous motion of a thick melan- 
e cholic blood through the veſſels of the 


« brain. 
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„% brain, It differs from a phrenſy, which 
„ is a delirium accompanied with a fever, 
« and ariſes from an inflammatory ſtag- 
„ nation of the blood in the brain.“ 
Sbaw, Vol. I. page 26. 


Phyſician to His late Majeſty George the 


Second, and father-in-law to the preſent 
celebrated Dr. Warren. 

«« Madneſs is a delirium without fever: By 
*« delirium is meant a roving, diſorderly 
*« inconſiſtence of ideas.“ 

Page 29. 

* Phrenttis is an inflammation of the brain 
and its membranes, occaſioning a per- 
*« petual delirium, and a continual acute fever.“ 

Ball, in his Practice of Phyſic. 

*«« Since the general definition of madneſs 
« 1s a delirium without fever, attended with 
*© boldneſs and anger, it becomes neceſſary 
« to explain what is a delirium; a deli- 
© rium, therefore, is the dream of a wak- 


« ing perſon, wherein ideas are excited 


« without order or coherence, and the 

« animal ſpirits are drove into irregular 
«© fluctuation. | 

«© Both the maniacal and melancholy deli- 

*« rium differ, and are diſtinguiſhed from a 

* + phrenly, 


— — — — — — — ſ— — 
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«© phrenſy, (inaſmuch as an acute fever 
„ arifing from an inflammation of the brain 
and its membranes, 

“The madneſs of melancholics differs from 
the febrile delirium, in that it not only ap- 
« pears without a fever, but continues 
* moreover with obſtinacy for many months 
„ or years; whereas a delirium, with 4 
« fever, terminates much ſooner either in 


« health or death.” 

Dr. Hugh Smith, 

Now living near Blackfriars* Bridge, a 
phyſician of great reputation and reſpec- 
tability, who formerly taught medicine in 
London, p. 71. | 

«« A phrenſy, or inflammation of the brain 
&« or its coverings, may be either d:opathic 
% or ſymptomatic : idiopathic, when the en- 
« cephalon is primarily affected; ſympto- 
« matic, when the ſuppurated matter, the 
« conſequence of the inflammation, ſhould have 
fallen upon ſome other part of the body, 
« and afterwards, by a metaſtaſis, ſhould 
have been tranſlated to the head. 

It may be known by a de/irium and 
% raving, attended with an acute continual 
** fever, by which it may be diſtinguiſhed 

from 
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from a mania, (raving madneſs) which 
js a chronte diſeaſe, and without RE 
Baron Van $wieten, - | 
Phyſician to the preſent Emperor of 2 i 
many, and the learned Commentator of 
Boerhaave, 5 | 
' Defines mania to be an alienation of reaſon 
without fever, and writes much on the febrile 
delirium, &c. 
Stoll, Ratio. medend. Vol. III. p- 206. 


Vienna, 1780, 
A learned phyſician to the prefent Emperor 


at Vienna. 
« An inflammation of the brain, 2075 


« fever, is called phrenitis.” 

The teſtimonies of theſe and hundreds 
more might be produced in favor of the 
doctrines I advanced in my former writ- 
ings; from which it evidently appears, ac- 
cording to the definitions I gave, 

1. That inſanity is a loſs of reaſon without 


fever. | 
2. That an inflammation of the brain, call- 
ed phrenitis, is always accompanied with A 


acute, or nervous fever, &c. 
3. That 
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3. That a delirium, ariſing from fever, is 
neither inſanity nor phrenitis ; but, being a 
mere ſymptom of the fever, it is called, 
to diſtinguiſh. it accurately from the other 
two, frebrile delirium. 

Theſe diſtinctions, then, have been ſhewn 
to correſpond with the doctrines of the fol- 
lowing numerous and moſt excellent medical 
writers of different ages : 

Hippocrates Ludwig 
Paulus Ægineta De Sauvages 
Aretaus Cappadox Lieutaud 
Calius Aureliunus Caldanius 


Galenus Gregory 
Alexander Tralliams Meza 
 drabians Joel 
Fernelius Pitcairn 
Gorræus Valentinus 
Ruverius Hetfter 
Wilks Brooks 
Ettmuller | Shaw 
Fr. Hoffmann Ball 
 Nenter '. Hugh Smith 
Boerhaave Van Swieten 
. Home Stoll. 


The 
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The various facts relative to mental de- 
rangements have been fully diſcuſſed in a 
manner, it is hoped, every reader, medical 
or not, may comprehend. Though it was 
firſt intended only to refute anonymous de- 
ception, yet, on ſecond conſideration, it was 
determined to render this Eſſay more ex- 
tenſive in its utility. | 

1. No errors can ariſe in aſcertaining the 
differences of mental affections, if the doc- 
trines be underſtood. | | 

2. Families under the greateſt affliction, 
leſt unfortunate temporary accidents - ſhould 

be exaggerated into an idea of hereditary 
or chronic complaint, may be ſatisfied, by 
the rules of ſcience, whether mental diſ- 
caſes be chronic or ſymptomatic. 

3. Juries appointed to examine mental 
complaints, if they attend to the foregoing 
truths, can neither be influenced by fallaci- 
ous appearances nor miſrepreſentations. 

4. The treatment of the unfortunate may 
be rendered more mild, and all ſeverity 
in many inſtances, avoided. 

5. The greateſt numbers, it is proved, are 
Jymptomatic : theſe only require an accurate 

diſ- 
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diſcovery of real cauſes, and ſkilful medical 
treatment, to reſtore patients to the free and 
judicious uſe of the mental faculties *. | 
6. The diſtinctions of mental derangement 
being known, no perſon deranged will be 
ſent to houſes of confinement, which are ab- 
ſolutely uſeful in many caſes, until the diſorder 
be poſitively determined; when they recover 
from delirium, they will be comforted by 
finding themſelves amongſt their affectionate 
friends. It has happened that a temporary 
ſymptomatic delirium has degenerated into a 
chronic complaint, by the ſurpriſe and concern 
ariſing from patients perceiving themſelves 
under rigid confinement, arbitrary coercion, 
and in the abſolute power of ſtrangers. 
7. The health, fortunes, and liberties of 
the moſt unfortunate of human beings, are 
humanely protected from the direful effects 
of erroneous prejudices, and from all poſſible 
violence of unfeeling and mercenary perſecu- 


tion. 
QUESTIONS 


* Houſes that receive the afflicted are real benefits, and of great 
utility; but the diſordered ſhould not be ſent while fever or 
other irritating cauſes remain. 


* 
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QUESTIONS FOR JURIES. 
If relations or juries, after converſation 


with the deranged in mind, aſk medical 


practitioners the following queſtions, the 


ſpecies of diſorder may be eaſily aſcertained: 


1. Has any acute, eruptive, or chronic diſ- 
eaſe preceded the mental perturbation ? 

2. Has the mental perturbation, ſoon after 
its commencement, been attended with con- 
tinual, remittent, intermittent, or nervous 
fever? Hp 

3. Has the loſs of ſenſes ſoon followed the 
vaniſhing of any gouty, rheumatic, ſcrophu- 
lous, or other ſwelling ? “ 3 

4. Have the natural and vital funfiens been 
retarded, accelerated, or ſhewed probable 
ſigns of febrile or chronic indiſpoſition ſuffi- 
cient to affect the brain ? 

| An 


The ſymptoms of abſorption do not appear until the fluids 
have been contaminated many days. The ſmall pox in inocula- 
tion, the venereal affection, do not immediately appear, though 


abſolutely in the habit; but ſometimes remains from ſeven to 


fourteen days, according to the conſtitution. Putrid infection 


often circulates many days before its effects are evident; why» | 


therefore, may not gouty, rheumatic, ſcrophulous, or other latent 
acrimony, remain in the habit a conſiderable time before it fixes 
on the membranes of the brain ? This merits attention, 


rm ems 
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An affirmative, or the anſwer yes, to the 
foregoing queſtions, gives ſufficient reaſon to 
| concl ude the diſorder /ymptomatic, 

5. Has the irritationality commenced wa 

continued with heat, thirſt, quick pulſe, in» 

flamed eyes, and violent ravings? 

The affirmative yes, to this queſtion, proves 
the diſeaſe a phrenſy. | 
6. Has the mental alienation ariſen from 
violent paſſions of the mind, as love, grief, 
anger, pride, religious enthuſiaſm, or deſpon- 
dency ? 

7. Did the mental irritation beg; and con- 
tinue ſome months w, fever ? | 

8. Are the natural and vital functions per- 
formed with little or no impediments ? 

9. Are the animal functions, or the mind, 
only affected ? 

The affirmative yes, proves the diſorder 
chronic, and, in fact, madneſs. 

It has been obſerved, in my Treatiſe on 
hyſteric and nervous Diſeaſes, &c., that 
«© mental diforders have neither been ſcientifi- 
„ cally conſidered, nor judiciouſly treated. 
Whether thoſe aſſertions be proved, or whe- 
ther the ſtudious have been conducted to 


many 
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many new receſſes, hitherto unexplored, on 


thoſe abſtruſe ſubjects, muſt be ſubmitted to 


the conſideration of learned judges in the 
profeſſion, judges who are capable of reading 


with impartiality, and determining with juſ- 
. * . * ; by - 


tice. Ri | 

The Treatiſe was certainly intended as a 
public benefit, and theſe intentions, as far as 
it depends on me, ſhall not be fruſtrated by 


illiberal detraction. A whole edition is nearly 


ig circulation; therefore ſeveral readers muſt 
be well acquainted with the rationality of the 

doctrines, and their probable utility. 
Though time be precious, and altercation, 
to a phyſician in the full employment of town 
5 practice, 


* By proſeſſional judges ſhould be underſtood, thoſe phyſi- 
cians who have acquired the moſt extenſive knowledge in medi- 
cine the art admits, by unwearied induſtry, perpetual ſtudy, re- 
flection, and long experience, and who ſhew their erudition, not 
in magnifying trifles, but by ſucceſsful practice in difficult caſes, 
who ſay, with Hippocrates, the art is long, life ſhort, &c., not 
thoſe who have got great fame by little artifices, and who de- 
pend chiefly on the advantages obtained by diffipation and gay 
company. Theſe latter ſtudy more how to attack human foibles 
than diſeaſes, and depend more on the approbation of the credu- 
lous than the diſcerning, than ma ſkilful and honourable dif- 
charge of the humane duties of the profeſſion : tuch probably are 
che perſons who have inconſiderately attacked the definitions. 
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practice, diſagreeable; though anonymous 
writers may be conſidered by ſome unworthy 
of notice; yet as they frequently warp the 
judgment of mankind, and create ill- founded 
prejudices, to be ſilent is often conſidered 
guilt; to oppoſe deluſion; therefore, wy" irre- 
futable truth, is juſtifiable. | 
The preſent attack, though levelled wth 
parently at an individual, may affe& the ho- 
nor of every regular phyſician, and the wel- 
fare of ſociety *. It is an impeachment of 
the integrity, ſkill, and judgment of all the 
learned phyſicians of every age and country. 
All profeſſional judges, therefore, in Europe, 
are reſpectfully appealed to, and earneſtly 
requeſted to examine, and protect, if true, 
the definitions, that are an honor to the diſ- 
cernment of our liberal profeſſion, which, in 
the preſent inſtance, can neither be violated, 


nor 


Every member ot our Royal College in London is conſt. 
dered a regular phyſician, and entitled legally to practiſe medi- 
cine in this great city, whether he be a fellow or licentiate. I 
| have always conſidered a complete regular phyſician to be a man 
who has deeply ſtudied, and underſtands all the branches of me- 
dicine, who can apply this acquired knowledge judiciouſly in 
the cure of diſeaſes, and always give a ſcientific reaſon for every 
preſcription he adopts in practice. b 
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nor ſuffer deviation, without injury to ſcience, 
and diſgrace to medical praQtitioners *, 

In t the malevolent paragraphs on the de- 
finitions, the extraordinary cafe of a great 
Perſonage hath been produced as an example 
of the fallacy of my propoſitions. Perhaps 
this has been inſinuated with hopes that I 
ſhould obſerve ſilence on this very important 
ſubject, and ſuffer artifice and deluſion to 
reign triumphant. Being publickly called 
on, I feel myſelf compelled to notice that 
ſingular event, though, for obvious reaſons, a 
more minute inquiry than is 1 for 
elucidation is declined. 

The impartial method of deciding 0 on this 


CX=- 


The treatiſe on the ulcerated, malignant Sore Throat, con- 
taining the diſtinctions of mental complaints in the chapter on 
the malignant phrenſy, with fourteen objections to the common 
methods of treatment, &c., was fent, the beginning of 1788, to 
the Vice Chancellor and Head of every college in Oxford. The 
ſingular conteſt I had with the medical profeſſors and faculty at 


Oxford, and in which the parties, to the honor of the Univerſity, 


were compleatly defeated, began on the very day His Majeſty 
arrived at that Univerſity in his journey to Cheltenham. The 
book accidentally contained, without any intentional offence, 
the true and approved definitions of mental diſeaſes, and in the 
introduction ſome reaſons why I freely animadverted on many 
medical prejudices which had been adopted without proper ex- 
amination or caution, . 
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extraordinary caſe, ſhould be according to 
thoſe medical rules that have ſtood the teſt of 
ages, and received univerſal affent from the 
joint concurrence of the ſkilful phyſicians, 
ancient or modern, . The moſt intereſting 
facts muſt be extracted from thoſe ſources of 
true and indiſputable intelligence, the Parlia- 
mentary Reports, as publiſhed by order of 
Government. 

1. Theſe facts ſhall only include what cir- 
cumſtances happened fix days before the come 
mencement of the mental irritation. 

2. The ſymptoms that accompanied the 
irritation from its commencement to its total 
ceſſation, 

i. The ſixth day before the mental irri- 
tation, Thurſday, October 16, 1788, 

The feet were very wet, by walking four 
hours ; the ſtockings were not immediately 
changed, and the great Perſonage went to St. 
James's, on the ſame day. 


A raſh ſtruck in after the cold received in 
the feet. 
2. The fifth day before the commencement 
Friday, October 17, 1788, | 
A violent attack * from biliary 


con- 
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concretionsꝰ, or rather obſtructions in the gall 
duct, which had repeatedly happened; there- 
fore a previous bilious diſorder. _ 
The apparent remains of the faſh which 
had ſtruck in were obſervable. 
3- The fourth day before the commence- 
ment, Saturday, October 18, 1788, 
The left foot was inflamed and ſwelled, 
apparently gouty ; and afterwards the right 
foot ſuffered in a ſimilar manner. 
4. Three days before the commencement, 
Sunday, October 19, 1788, 1 
The inflammation, pain, and ſwelling of 
the feet, continued. Great ſhoes were worn. 
5. Two days before the commencement, 
Monday, October 20, 1788, 
The Siliary attack was Yay ſevere, but | 
went off ſoon, 
6. One day before the commencement, 
Tueſday, October 21, 1788, | 
The 
* It probably was meant that the eoneretions formed in the 
gall bladder were paſſing through the bile duct to the duodenum 
or firſt inteſtine, which in many inſtances, occaſions violent pain, 


and ſometimes a diffafion through the ** of _ and a ug 
tinge on the ſkin, &e. 


Vor. II. 5 
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The biliary attack relapſed, but was s trifling, 
7. The firſt day, in the evening, the mental 
irritation commenced, was Wedneſday, October 
22, 1788. 173 

8. The ſecond day after the commencement, 
Thurſday, October 23, 1788, | 
There appeared a total ceſſation of the 
mental irritation. 

The ſwellings and W of the 
feet were totally ſubſided. _ 

The eaſy or great ſhoes were left off. 
A very reſtleſs night. | 
Lame, and a pain in the muſcles of the 


legs, with the rheumatiſm. 


9. The third day after the commencement, 
Friday, October 24, 1788, 

Very low ſpirited. 

Complained much of pains in the muſcles 
of the thighs and legs, which had continued, 

and ſtill continued at the time of the ex- 

amination of the phyſicians. 

Had ſome degree of mental irritation, but 


not violent. 


10. The fourth and ſeventh days after the 
commencement, Saturday the 25th and Tueſ- 
day the 28th of October, 1788, 

Some 


* 


t 
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Some degree of the mental Sil, but 


nothing like the ſtate it appeared in ſince. 


Symptoms that „ the Fl raves; | 
1. A fever attended the mental irritation, 


ina greater or leſs degree, during its whole 


continuance, that is, at Mindſor, and at Kew. 
2. The pulſe was frequently roi 80 to 
126. 
3. The mental irritation was moſt violent 
when the pulſe was moſt accelerated. 


4. When the feveriſh heat was leſs, and 


the pulſe ſlower, which happened at Intervals, 
the mind was much calmer. 

5. When the feveriſh ſymptoms entirely 
ſubſided, the mental irritation ceaſed, and 
the reſtoration of health ſoon after was ac- 
compliſhed. » ' | 

When the circumſtances previous to the at- 
tack be candidly conſidered according to the 


moſt approved precepts of medicine, when 


the actual exiſtence of fever, during the 
whole time of the complaint, be duly 
weighed, what are the inferences ? 
N 2 | The 
; | 
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5 The diſorder was not a chronic mental c com- 
plaint, becauſe this — and continues 
without fever. 


It was not a abrenttis, or eng becauſe 


it did not originate with an acute continual 


fever, nor terminate in a few days. 

The mental irritation being . moſt urgent 
when the fever was moſt violent, clearly 
proves the irritation to have been a /ymprom of 
Fever, or of ſome prevailing irritating acri- 
mony. 

The biliary obſtruction, the raſh ſtruck 
in, the cold received by wet feet, the arthritic 
ſwellings ſubſiding, all ſhew, either ſingly or 

_ collectively, ſufficient cauſes to excite a ſymp- 
. tomatic mental irritation, by what phy ſicians 
call metaſtaſis, or the tranſlation of a diſeaſe 
or acrimony from one part to another. 
If theſe cauſes were not thought ſufficient, 
yet : a febrile or morbid irritating acrimony, 
fixing its principal ſtation in the membranes 
of the brain, might eaſily be conceived ca- 
pable, from diſtention, or continued relaxa- 
tion of the coats of the vaſcular ſyſtem, to 
produce all the effects obſerved. The vaſ- 
cular ſyſtem of the tunica albuginca of the 


eyes, 


\ 


. 
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eyes, is « gere of what is called habitual 


ophthalmia, or chronic local inflammation of 


the eyes, that continues many months; the 
membranes of the brain, particularly the pie 
mater, is of a ſimilar ſtructure; why ſhould 

not one membrane be as liable to local in- 


flammation or relaxation of the coats of its 
veſſels as another *? ö 

Therefore, unleſs the preciſe medical defi- 
nitions, univerſally received, be abrogated to 
ſupport an erroneous ſuppoſition, unleſs all 


mental affections, however diſtinct, muſt be 


jumbled together in one confuſed maſs, to 
anſwer a temporary purpoſe, the diſtinctions 


advanced in my writings, the reſult of long 
experience, and which are perfectly coin- 


ciding with the moſt eſteemed medical 
writers, muſt ſtill receive the ſanction ot all 
regular and experienced practitioners in the 
art of medicine. 


Alarming fears have been unneceſſarily ex- 


cited, future ill conſequences wantonly pre- 
dicted, 


Much reaſoning on the ſubject may be ſeen in the Treatiſe 
on nervous Diſeaſes; and more in my, Treatiſe on one hundred 


and ſixteen Diſeaſes of the Eyes and — the * opera · 


tions 3 &co 
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dicked. eſtabliſhed definitions have been ar- \ 
raigned, apparently to perplex and confound 1 
for it ſtill remains a queſtion amongſt many 
ſenſible inquirers, unacquainted with the ex- . 
actitude of medical diſtinctions, what hath 
been the real complaint of a great Perſonage. 
Let the writings of the thirty-two celebrated 
and experienced profeſſors and practitioners 
of medicine, already mentioned, and numbers 
more, anſwer this intereſting queſtion. Could 
the dead be re- animated, and congregate with 
all the learned and unprejudiced phy ſicians 
now exiſting in Europe, they would dale 
declare: 

The diſorder was poſitively. a „ 
or febrile delirium ; and every reaſon unites 
to conclude the cure will be permanent. 

It only need be obſerved, that the laſt pre- 
diction hath been verified, 


ON 


CONVULSIONS axp SPASMS. 


1 


Conv ULSIONS, or /pþa/mi clonici, are al- 
ternate involuntary contract ions and relaxa- 
tions of the muſcles: /pa/mi tonici, rigid con- 
tractions without relaxationC. 

Convulſions are univerſal, or partial, and 
have obtained different names according to 
the parts affected, or ſymptoms, as ri/us Sar- 
donicus, the Sardonic laughter, when the 
muſcles of the face are affected; St. Vitus's 
dance, when the arm is thrown into involun- 


tary motions with lameneſs and rotations, or 
| other 


* Theſe diſtinctions are derived from the Greek, and are very 
expreſſive. , commoveo, to move to and from; ru, to 
pull or draw, &c. In clonic con vulſfons, contractions and relaxa- 
tions are alternate, as in the epilepſy: but in the tonic, as they 
are called, the member remains rigid, as in the 7ri/inus, tetanus, 
&c. * | 2 43 
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other ſin lay motions of the eg. The locked 
Jaw Trifmus. | 
The hyſteric epilepſy, or other epilepſies 
 arifing from different cauſes, are convulſive 
diſeafes of the univerſal kind; the muſcles 
of the globe of the eye, throwing the eye in- 
to involuntary diſtortions and obliquity of 
ſituation ; or the muſcles of the eyelid, lower 
jaw, or any other particular part acting con- 
trary, and in defiance to the direction of the 
will, are inſtances of partial convulſion. 

The muſcles principally affected in all the 
ſpecies of convulſions are thofe immediately 
under the direction of the will; as the muſcles 
of the eye, eyelids, face, maxilla, neck, fu- 
perior and inferior extremities. The muſ- 
cles of reſpiration, acting both voluntarily and 
involuntarily, are not unfrequently convulſed, 
as the diaphragm, heart, &c. 

The mind can command voluntary muſcles, 
when the parts are in an healthful ſound 
ſtate, to augment, or diminiſh various neceſ- 
ſary actions; but in convulſive diſorders the 
motions are irregular, not under the control 
of the will; but often move with ſurpriſing 
violence, force, agitation, and diſtortion. _ 

1. The 
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„ The mind, in any powerful. exertions, 


N firſt acts upon the heart, which being 


perceptible of the mental intentions, has 5 


power to ſend a greater quantity of blood to 
the head than ordinarily. 


2. The increaſed intentional fries of men- 
tal or bodily exertion acquires a greater flow ; 


of blood to the head, and its ſhort retention 
there. 

The ſoul ſeems to have a power to aueck 
this vital fluid, through the minute nervous 
filaments of any muſcles deſtined to volun- 
tary motions, in Ws 1pr with the nervous 
principle. 


3- Deſtroy the nie "= Tal heat and 


action below the part thus impeded are nearly 


deſtroyed, or conſiderably diminiſhed, if even 


anaſtomiſing arteries paſs to the very part. 
5. It therefore appears evident, that no 


motion can be performed regularly and with 
due force by the muſcles for the purpoſes of 
life, without the junction of the arterial in- 


flux of blood, arid power of the nervous prin- 


ciple. This will hercafter be proved by ex- 


periments, which, ſcarcely, when well un- 
derſtood, admit of RET: ie 
6. The 


* 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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6. The increaſed, quantity of blood ay, 
nervous principle determined by the will, 
give greater force and energy to the muſcles; 
their powers can be ſtrengthened or weakened _ 
by the powers of the mind; but not without 
a greater or leſs influx of arterial blood, and 
nervous influence conyointly. _ 
J. This nervous and arterial influx, which 
paſſes from the brain and its arteries through, 
every, and even the minuteſt filaments of 
nerves, acting on the muſcular fibres, in 
which a - vis infta is reſident, excites the 
muſcles to action in proportion as the nervous 
principle and arterial influx are greater or 
. 

8. The muſcular powers are ——_ 
gradatim ; they obtain additional ſtrength by . 
uſe, and loſe their energy by diſuſe ; in in- 
fancy they are ſcarce obſervable, and do not 
ſupport the body in an erect poſture: in man- 

285 | hood 


1 


Though different ſtimuli applied to the heart, or muſcular 
fibres of other parts make the muſcles contract after death, no ſuch 
mechanical ſtimuli anſwer the purpoſes of life, its regular powers ' 
and actions. The heart of a ſhark will dilate and contract man? 
hours after death ; this I have repeatedly ſeen in hot climates, 
after the body of the ſhark has been eaten by the ſeamen, 
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hood they acquire more vigor, according to 
the exerciſes they have been moſt accuſtomed 


to; whether of dancing, fencing, leaping. 
jumping, running, boxing, tumbling; &c. 


All theſe are actions, which the human 
mind has power to direct the muſcles to per- 
form, not ſuddenly, nor without repeated at- 
tempts, labor, and exerciſe, for years, befote 
any excellence or perfection is obtained in 


thoſe bodily motions, attitudes, &c. &c. 


9. A determined reſolution not to uſe the 
arms or legs, and a continued ceſſation from 


muſcular action, render the muſcular fibres 


rigid and inactive; the will cannot, after 


the muſcles have been fixed, induce them to 
perform any motion; the limbs become di- 


miniſhed in ſize, or withered, rigid, and 


uſeleſs. This is illuſtrated by ſome religious 
in India, who fix the arm in a certain po- 
ſition, and are never after able to move it. 


To produce voluntary muſcular motion. 


five circumſtances are neceſſary: 


1. The mind acting on the heart, which 


ſends a greater or leſs quantity of blood to 


the head. 
2. The 
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2. The mind directs the arterial influx and 


nervous principle to the muſcles intended to 
be moved, 


3. The muſcles intended to be moved, re- 
ceiving a greater or leſs influx of blood by 
the arteries, connected and running through 
all the nervous medulla by means of the pia 

mater and tela cellulgſa, joined with the 
nervous principle, excite an irritation in the 
| 

The muſcle e having a vis inſita, 
hi. more or leſs powerfully, according 
to the quantity or force of the arterial and 


. nervous influence commanded by the mind. 


5. The mind can command the reverſe of 
the former action; for contracted, acting 
muſcles, can be extended at pleaſure by an- 
tagoniſt muſcles. | 

In this manner, muſcular actions, 8 
gradually by the ſenſes, irritation, and long 
practice, are performed, in all thoſe in- 
ſtances nominated regular voluntary muſ- 
cular motion. 

Convulfions being irregular. involuntary 
muſcular actions, may be cauſed by an in- 
| wy creaſed 
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ereaſed excitement in the mind, or other ir- 

ritating ſtimulus acting on the brain. tot. 
6. The increaſed excitement in the -brai 


forces a greater quantity of arterial blood an - 
heat in all the arteries running through the 


 tela cellulgſa, nervous medulla, and pia mater, 
accompanying, and making a- conſiderable 
part of the nerves and nervous a 
however minute. 

7. This increaſed arterial action and heat 
in the nervous filaments, or the increaſed 
quantity and force of blood in the brain, 
vhen powerful action is neceſſary, may, by 
means unknown, increaſe the nervous in- 
fluence. It has been obſerved, that either 
in mental or bodily exertion, a greater quantity 
of blood always flows to the brain, and that 
the augmented quantity of blood aſſiſts in 
giving ſurpriſing intellectual, as well as bo- 
dily powers. 


1 
— — — — Ü— —— — — 


View men in violent paſſions ; ; firſt, aller 
is obſerved from the mind, ſummoning, or 
forcing an over quantity of blood to the heart. 
When the heart recovers its firſt ſhock, the 


blood is forced with great vehemence, the 
pulſations quicken, and the face becomes like 
a flame 
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a flame of fire, the eyes praject from their 
ſockets, and the voluntary e * 
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The more immediate confer then of con- 
e are: | 
'P Either mental affection, or any irritating, | 
efficient, acrimonious cauſe exciting a greater 
action in the arterial ſyſtem of the brain and 
| "dependant nerves. _ 
2. An increaſe of the inviſible, unknown, 
nervous principle, which ſeems to hold pace, 
or to be equipotent with the increaſed arterial 
energy excited by the mind, or other cauſes 
in the brain and nervous ſyſtem. 
3. This increaſed energy, conveying its 
augmented effects without the direction of 
the will to any muſcles deſtined to voluntary 
motion, over-irritates the muſcles. 
4. The muſcles, irritated by an increaſed 
nervous influence and arterial influx, contract 
more forcibly and involuntarily by their ex- 
cited vis inſita, conjointly with the other 
cauſes, as long as the acting energy of the 
brain, or nervous principle, continue. 
If the wires inſiiæ in muſcles did not 
augment equally with the exciting powers 
| pro- 
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propelled from the brain, alternate con- 
traction and relaxation would not be the con- 


ſequence; but contraction, perhaps, without 


relaxation, which would produce rigidity; as 
in the triſnus or locked jaw, &c. or relaxa- 


tion without contraction, as in palſies, &c. 


5. This increaſed energy in the nervous 
ſyſtem may be excited either by the mind, or 
by any acrimony of the blood in the brain, or 
various ſtimuli, ſufficiently irritating to in- 


creaſe partial or general arterial action, nerv- 


cous influence, or the vires inſitæ of muſcles. 


. 


6. After muſcles have been once accuſtom- 
ed to act involuntarily, and with increaſed 
action, the ſame cauſes can readily produce 


the ſame effects on thoſe organs of mo- 
tion ; this experience daily confirms by the 
frequent return of epilepric ar convulſive 


| fits *. 
7. All 


* Perſons ſubject to fits, on any flight emotions of the 888 


wich facility re-. produce them. | 
A lady of my acquaintance, by mimicking a man, while ſhe 


was at ſchool at Cheſter, who had the r ar Sardonicus, with 
rightful diſtortions of the face and eyes, can now by the will, at 
any time, force the muſcles of her eyes and face into diſtortions 


_ reſembling the man the imitated ; which is really ſo horridly 


frightful as to give pain to ſuſceptible ſpeftatons, and induce 
them to ſhut their eyes, 


— — — — 


— — 
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J. All parts that have muſcular Sie may 
be convulſed, therefore the diaphragm, ſto- 
240 mach, inteſtines, uterus, Fallopian tubes, : 
- + bladder, and the whole or any part of the ar- 
terial ſyſtem, may be convulſed. All arteries 
act by the muſcular fibres of which their tu- 
nics are compoſed, conjointly with the tela 
celluloſa; the coats of arteries being ſtimu- 
lated, act with greater velocity, hence partial 


or univerſal heat, &c. 


The ſenſations in the mind moſt 05 of 

producing convulſions, are timidity, horror, 
anger, great ſenſibility of ſoul, and ſympathy 
for the calamities of friends or aſſociates. 
In female ſchools, any one of the girls 
having convulſion fits has ſtruck the minds 
of the others with ſuch fear and horror, 
that the diſorder has ſpread rapidly, like a 
contagion; inſtances of which from Kaaw 
Boerhaave, and Rapport des Comm, iſaires con- 
cernant le Magnetiſime animal, Kc. have been 
already produced. 

From the ſingular opportunity I had while 
at Paris, to minutely examine the pretended 
powers of magnetiſm, it requires no heſita- 
tion to aver, that either the magnetiſers, pa- 

| tients, 
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fients, or both, were moſt groſſſy deceived, 
or the former were impoſtors: magnetiſm 
had no power over the conſtitutions of the i in- 
credulous, nor the leaſt effect on mine 

Medical practice daily confirms the mind's 
power in exciting convulſions amongſt fe- 
males; a lady, or one female ſervant in a 
houſe, ſhall often produce the ſame effects 
to other attendant females; but boys or men 

are rarely affected with theſe _ unleſs timid, - 
weak, or effeminate. Wien B40 RI 

Sympathetic convulſions od a ſimilar na- 
ture, Meſiner, and the other mag neti ere at 
Paris, nominated Les cri/es, pretending they 
were produced by magnetical powers; theſe 
glaring artifices and impoſitions credulity 
countenanced, believed, and protected, againſt 
the united voice of truth, reaſon, and ſcience.” 
Men of ſuperior rank and erudition, genius 
and talents, famous for ſcepticiſm on other 
ſubjects, were the principal dupes to magneti- 
cal fallactes. The raging madneſs was very 
violent, but very tranſitory ; confuſion and 

contrition have ſucceeded groundleſs faith, 


blind zeal, and thoughtleſs error “. 
* While I was at Paris, I frequently viſited Dr. B. Franklin, 
who reſided at Paſy, he was one of the commiſſaries appointed 
Vor. II. | O 9 
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Convulſions being cauſed: by emotions of 
the mind, zontcal, atonical diſtentian, or ſti- 
muli of various ſpecies, the prognoſis and 
curative intentions ſhould be accommodated 
to thoſe different cauſes. c 

The progneftics of convulſions may bo 
drawn from the force or magnitude of the 
cauſes : when convulſions have ariſen from 
fear, and are recent, they have been cured by | 
exciting greater apprehenſion from the appli- 
cation of a painful remedy ; but when they 
bave originated in grief, anxiety, anger, love, 
&c. they are apt to return on any flight 
emotions of the mind, 

Convulſions happening from wounds of 
8 viſcera, as the ſtomach, the diaphragm, 
&c. poiſons, or other accidental cauſes, 
which are not now intended to be treated 
of, are very dangerous, and frequently fatal. 

Convulſions 


to examine Me/mey's magnetical pretenſions; he was no dupe to this 
artful impoſtor, or viſioniſt. Dr. Frank/inlaboured grieyouſly under 
the ſtone, and I preſcribed for him both regimen and medicines, 
which he followed with great advantage, until near his death. 
This, the Doctor communicated in a grateful letter to my lata 
worthy and ineſtimable friend, Mr. « George Whatley, Treaſurer to 
the Foundling Hoſpital. 
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Convulſions attending parturition, joined 
with floodings, or from large hemorrhages, 
are exceedingly dangerous. l Vat 8 wh 

Convulſive diſeaſes of the epileptic ki ind, 
the cborea Sancti Viti, or St. Virus 8 dance, 
the riſus Sardanicus, are all difficult, and 
ſometimes impoſſible to cure, particularly, if 
they have been of long duration. 

Recent convulſions, if not ariſing from any 
fatal cauſe, are curable, by exact regimen and 
proper remedies. _ 

Numbers have different N of 88 
ſions during life; in theſe inſtances the diſ- 
order may be conſidered rather troubleſome 
than dangerous. Fl 

The aura eptleptiea, a 8 of convulben | 
originating in any contraction, wounded | 
tendon, aponeuroſes, or nervous. expanſion 1 in 
the extremities ; which ereeping up in the 
direction of the nerves, at laſt excite ſufficient 
energy in the brain to throw the whole body 
into convulſions, is rarely, or with great 
difficulty, curable; - unleſs 7 * cutting the 
nerve. . 
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© Sympaebetic convulſions from viſceral, men- 
Rath obſtruction, worms, &c. are often cu- 


rable by removing the/cauſes. 


Convulſions from the hydrocephalus inter- 
115 dropſy in the pericardium containing 
the heat, or the hydrops pectoris, when ſerum, 
or water be effuſed i in the cheſt, &c. are moſt | 


commonly fatal“. 


7 = &<. 


b | ab 


"* e, | examinations of bdics after death, from con- 


vulfive diſeaſes. 
Cymptomata edi 


2 — artuum ſuperi- 


orum cum paralyſi cruris ſiniſ- 
tri excipiunt, iſchuriam cum 


tumore circa cartilaginem en- 


fiformem. 

- — apoplexiam ſubi- 
tancam & Jethalem! | ſibi ACe 
cerſunt. : 


tant & in apoplexiam' degene- 


cholicum de dolore circa ſca- 
on A026 | 
cum capitis dolore 
gravitavo, apoplexiam poſt ſe 
Mer. & Pregnantem ene- 
cant. 


- arthriticum ary] 


invadunt melan- 


* river 150 
Extiſpicia cada verum. 
Es in abdomine & peri- 


Venz encephali flatu tur- 
gidæ, aqua & ſanguis in ven- 
triculis, &c. | 

9 concretus in cere- 
bro. | f 

Tupeses ſcirrhob in cere- 
bro, vaſa ſanguinea turgida, 


- plexus choroides tuberculoſus, 


aqua in ventriculis cerebri. 
Vaſa cerebri ſanguine tur- 
gida, aqua intus & extra cere- 


Convulſfanes 
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An enumeration of the Various remote . | 


of convulſions will ſhew the total impoth- 


g Symptomata morborum. 


Convulfiones phthiſicum pre- 


hendunt quoties ſupinus decum- 

bit. 

cum delirio in fe- 
bre. | | 

excipiunt dolores 

capitis inter febrem ſævientes. 

melancholicum do- 


lore capitis laborantem invadunt. 


ingruunt in febre 
bilioſa, cui ſuccedit aſcites, 


_— 


Ext ici — 


% 
r 1 


Ventriculi cerebri humore | 


Haveſcente turgidi. 
Aqua in -ventriculis cere- 
bri. on , 506 0w> 
Gelatina in cranio. 


| Pus in F ſagnat. 
Hepar ſeirrboſum, cor a 
tatum & lapideſcens. . 
Cor mire dilatatum. 


1. O 


cultate ſeſe adjungunt cordis 


palpitationi. 


quas prehendunt 
ventris tormina lethalia. 


—vcrſalcum do- 


loribus atrocibus, mente rema- 


nente ſana in apoplexiam ab- 


eunt. 

—— univerſales pty- 
aliſmum totius coporis poſt ſe- 
trahunt. | 
convulſio oriens in 
brachio ſiniſtro brevi totum 
corpus invadit; aderat fauci- 
um dolor cum febre. 
variolis prægreſſis, 


Pancreas exulceratum. 


Aqua in cerchro, plexus 
choroides Patris. 2 


| 5 
Tumor vertebris lumbaribus 


adnatus; glandulæ meſenterii 


ſteatomatoſæ. | 

Serum in finiftro cerebri 
ventriculo & in thorace, pul- 
mones putridi, & aqua in pe- 


ricardio. 


Abſceſſus in cetebto Juxts 


| 
| 
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capitis vulnus, 


Symptomata morborum. 
fluunt aures, & ſæviunt capi- 


tis dolores lethales. 


Convulfiones capitis dolori 
ſuccedunt & poſt ſe ſoporem 
trahunt. | 


preſſo pede cum ri- 


ſus & olfactus abolitione ſe- 


quuntur ictum capitis. 
adveniunt in co- 


lica Saturnina. 


emetico propinato 
aſthmaticum invadunt. 
ex cipiunt ſputa pu- 


*rulenta abſque ullo dolore pec- 


toris. 

A eextri lateris & pa- 
ralyſis finiſtri fibi febrem le- 
thalem adjungunt. 


dolores capitis in- 


ſequuntur. 

——— poſt inſolationem. 
cum cæcitate ſuc- 
cedunt doloribus atrociſſimis. 
cum delirio poſt 


pleuriticum tormi- 


' nibus ventris laborantem inva- 
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any ſingle medicine: 
as 


Extiſdicia cadawerum. 
oſſa petroſa carie affecta. 


Glandula pinealis ingens, 
aqua in pericardio, — 
tuberculoſi. 

Tumores ſteatomatoſi in ce- 
rebro; oſſa ethmoidis & fron- 
tis carioſa. 

Omentum exeſum, colon 
contractum, cœcum dilata- 
tum. 

Pulmones pure exeſi. 


Pulmones putridi. 


Pia meninx purulenta in 
parte ſiniſtra, & vaſa ejuſdem 


lateris ſanguine turgida, _ 

Plexus choroides hydatidibus 
exaſperatus, aqua in cerebro. 

Cerebri durities. 

Abſceſſus cerebri propre ven- 
triculos. 

Inteſtina contrata, cere- 
brum putridum. 

Inteſtina inſlammata. 
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as the cardamine, arnica, &c.; for remedies. 
proper for one claſs of cauſes may be A 


injurious for others. 


Symptomata. 
Con vulſiones chloroticam cum 
ſpirandi difficultate cruciant. 

Con vulſiones ſuccedanee : hæ- 
morrhagiæ narium. 

— — ſpirandi difficul- 
tas cum dolore pectoris. 

— —— poſt vulnus in- 
flictum occipiti. 


tiones & interea difficilis trahi- 
tur ſpiritus, 

— —— poſt caſum ab 
alto ebrium invadunt & deliri- 
um furioſum fibi adjungunt, 
donec recurrentes zgrum jugu- 
lent. 


borantem corripit quoties de- 
cumbere tentat. 
—— ſuccedit delirio 5 
capitis contuſionem orto. 
— ebrium invadit, 
Conuulfiones vomitum cepha- 
lalgiz ſuccedaneum cxcipiunt, 


Tetanos, Juvenem lithiafi la- 


% 


Extiſpicia. 

kia meninx varicoſa, gels 
tina in cerebro. 

Latex albicans in thorace & 
pulmones pure exeſi. | 
Pus inter pyxidem offeam & 
cerebri involuera. = 

Abſceſſus in cerebri latere, | | 

Pus in cerebro. 5 

Pulmones putridi. 


Cranium illeſum, ſanguis 
effuſus inter hemiſphzrium dex- 
trum cerebri & duram matrem. 


' Calculus in veſica latens. 
Aqua in ventriculis & juxta 
baſim cerebri meninges putridæ. 
Gelatina in cerebro. 
Viſcera putrida. 


Convulfones 


* 
— * > 
* 
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All things which excite or act as ſtimuli on 


. brain or nerves. 


Inanition, repletion, 


and irritation, are the principal cauſes of con- 


vulſions. 


Smptomata. | 

Con vulſianes aſſiduo recurren- 
tes dyſuriam accerſunt. 
ingruunt in febre 
maligna epidemica ſtipata car- 
eee & doloribus. 
in diarrhœa bi- 
lioſa cum animi deliquiis fre- 
quenter recurrentibus, 


— 


boni peſtilentiali. 


minibus. 
poroſo. 


ſenterium putrida ; 


fe adjungunt, bu- 


0 


To 


Extiſpicia. 
Calculus in rene ſiniſtro. 


Ventriculus, inteſtina, & me- 
liquamen 
in abdomine. 

Hepar ingens & inflamma.” 
tum, cyſtis fellea inanis: in- 
teſtina flatulenta, "a in 
abdomine. 

Cor ſanguine turgens, pul. 
mones inflammati; hepar in- 
gens, eyſtis fellea bile turgida. 

Inteſtina flatulenta, n 
gangrænoſa. 

Lien magnus & quaſi oſſeus: 
aqua in cerebro, & gelatina 


- juxta tractum vaſorum menin- 


— — hydropho- 
biz, 
— — — ichuriz. 


— — — febri tertia- 
NZ, CLLR 
— i 
ſicæ. 


gis. 


Pulmones ſanguine concreto 
infarcti. | | 

Renes calculis aut pure in- 
Cor mareidum. 


Calculus in veſica. 


Con vun: 
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To inanition belong hemorrhages, fluxes, 


effects of ſtrong purgings, the body exhauſted 


Symptomata. 
| Convulſiones[e a cn- 
pitis ordered) | 
mites, mortem afferunt ſubita- 
neam. 


plexiæ. | 
tioni. 

kd vomitioni ſan- 
guinis inter febrem quartanam 
exorienti, 


poſt labores im- 


modicos quemdam corripiunt. 


— ——— inter dolorem 
& tumorem abdominis. 
— — poſt bee len- 
tam. 


Teranos, ſævit operation caſ- 


trationis peracta. 
Opiſt botonos, ebrii in ſolo de- 


cumbentis. 


— ſuccedanea apopo- 


by 


| Extiſpicia. | 
78 in aver 


W & capotiden. ar- 
SORE: | 


rote ges , ; 


Cerebrum putridum. 2 


Aqua in thorace & cerebri 


* . - a 
ventriculis. N 
* L 9 « 


g 0 


nat. 


Mefenterium N | 


farctum. 


Medulla 3 colluvie | 


flaveſcente inquinata, &C. 
Peritonæum inflammatum. 


bri. 


ExT18P1CIA poſt convulſions; 
Ventriculus & inteſtina conſtricta, bilis effuſa in ventriculo, 


Ventriculi cerebri turgent aqua lubcerules,  Claphragma & 


hepar inflammata. __ 
Pus in baſi cranii ſtagnat. 


Vermes 


Sanguis in vaſis cerebri ſlag- 


Gelatina in yentriculis cere- 
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by venery, lactation, labors of body or mind, 
protracted wakefulneſs, acute or chronic diſ- 
_ eaſes, exhauſting the human body. 

To repletion belong over- action of the ſan- 
guiferous ſyſtem, plethora, accumulations of 
ſerum or coagulable lymph, retentions of 
pus, cacochylia, cachochymiz of various ſpe- 
cies, ſuppreſſed evacuations, &c. &c. 

To irritation belong affections of the mind, 
| pains, wounds, falls, abſceſſes, too great ſen- 

ſibility in the nervous ſyſtem, leſions of the 
brain or nerves, poiſonous vapors, acrid re- 
medies, poiſons, acrimony, as arthritic, ve- 
nereal, ſcrophulous, ſcorbutic, &c. ; worms, 
ſtones in kidneys, bladder, or- in the bile 
ducts, &c.; dentition, mechanical ſtimuli, he- 
reditary affection, the mother's imagination 
"IE, pregnancy, hard labors, &c, ; extreme 

| | cold 


Vermes ſub cranio deliteſcunt, meninges eroſæ occurrunt. 
Cerebrum putre. | . 
Meninges inflammate, 
Pulmones putridi. 
Gelatina in cerebro. 
Lumbrici in inteſtinis, 

-  Inteftina contorta. 
Renes ſuccenturiati perquam tumidi. 

_ Pia meninx inflammata cerebro inculpato, 
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cold or iced water have ſuffocated ſome, and 
ſtopped reſpiration; the application of 1005 | 
to the feet or other parts. | 
An extravaſated humor, on one ade of the 
brain, has excited convulſions on the oppo- . 
ſite ſide of the body, which is obſerved to be 
almoſt conſtantly the law of nature; the cure, 
therefore, ſhould be directed accordingly. 
The general prognoſtics in convulſions are: 
if hereditary, or chronical, in a body very 
weak, the diſeaſe is rarely curable. From 


repletion, eaſier cured than from depletion; 


for it is eaſier to evacuate than reſtore to 
the body its former ſalutary juices: convul- 
ſions are worſe amongſt adults than youth; 
for in the latter they commonly ariſe from a 
lighter cauſe than the former. Convulſions 
in men are more unfavourable than in wo- 
men; becauſe the nerves of the latter are 
moſt ſuſceptible. In acute fevers, a bad 

omen ; in the ſmall-pox, before the eruption, 
favourable ; in the ſecondary fever moſt dan- 
gerous, becauſe they ariſe from re-abſorption 
of the putrefactive variolous matter. Light 
convulſions are not in jurious to pregnant 
women, according to Smellie; but I have 


” amg - 
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ſeen them fatal when they happen in | Libor 
with floodings. When violent, during preg- 
nancy, they injure, or ſometimes deſtroy the 
fœtus. In the 1fis convulſiva, or hooping- 
_. cough, ſalutary, for they force up the offend- 1 
ing matter. Sneezing, in ſleepy, apoplectic, 
or lethargic diſeaſes, is a good ſign. Con- 
vulſions, frequently returning, promiſe no 
good: they are moſt common to infants and 
hyſterical women. In India, Bontivs aſſerts, 
that the /paſini tonici, as the tetanus, triſmus, 
or locked jaw, or rigidity of contracted muſ- 
cles, are, at times, endemical. | 

I have ſeen the tetanus both in 3 
and Weſt- India iſlands, happen from very 
light cauſes, as flight lacerated wounds of 
the faſcia, of tendons in the wriſt or inſtep, 
and in punctures, fevers, gun-ſhot, or other 
wounds; in which the common modes of 
treating at that time, by mu, campbhor, 
opium, and hot bathing, did rarely ſucceed 
in a variety of inſtances *. | 
NET 3 In 
* See Medical Aer to the * and Nayy ſerving i in Hot 
Climates, with the modes of preſerving health, curing fevers, 
Huxes, &. I have cured fix caſes of the tetanus ahd locked jaw 
by a new'method at the St. Mary-le-bone Infirmary, which, with 


the means uſed, will be mentioned hereafter, two caſes of the 
bocked Jaw have likewiſe been cured in private practice. 


4 
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In the cure of main three general 
modes of treatment are requiſite, which, 
however, ſhould: be judiciouſſy accommoda- 
ted to en den and circumſtan- 
ces. n | view to 285 

In doth N inanition, the cure 


requires i repletion; which ſhould be gradually. 


introduced into the habit, conſiſting chiefly, 
of light, but nutritious diet, ſuch as will aſſi- 
milate with the leaſt labor to the ſtomach, as 
beef-tea and bread, or other: broths without; 


fat, given in ſmall quantities, or meats. boiled, 


or roaſted, when the ſtomach can digeſt. 
them; milk diluted with water, &c.; me- 
dicated waters, as the Hampſtead, Tun- 
bridge, or Seltzer, bark, and ſteel. Theſe 
to be applied between the er of convul 
ſive fits. 4 1 * 

The convulſions during PR at W 
rhages require peculiar treatment; the effu- 
ſion of blood is arterial. Blood ſhould be 


drawn from the veins to aſſiſt in conveying | 


that fluid-in its proper ns; and to, 
remove ſpaſm. 

If convulſions ariſe from fulneſs or Guerra 
tion, bleeding largely, and evacuating cathar- 


tics, 
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tics, are to be preſcribed, with a very abſte- 
mious dry dies, either to adults or een, 
except they be owing to the ſmall-pox, &c. 
 Peficatories are recommended in almoſt all 
caſes of convulſion, but, I think, impru- 
dently: they act as ſtimulants ; and where 
an over-fulneſs is ſtimulating and convulſing 
the body, they are contrary both to ſound 
reaſoning and congruous medical practice. 
Bliſtert may be more judiciouſly applied in 
caſes of convulſions from inanition, where a 
torpidity or languor is induced ; or in the 
caſes ariſing from irritation, in order to ex- 
cite a new ſtimulus, or divert the humors, or 
attention to parts remoter from the brain, &c. 

| Suppreſſed evacuations exciting convulſions, 
ſhould be treated according to the ſpecies, 
whether they be menſtrual, hamorrhoidal, 
fecal, urinal, or perſpirable, enough of which 
has already been delivered. 

If irritationt either of body or mind, excite 
convulſions, tepid or vapor baths are fre- 
quently uſeful, particularly the former, in 
the convulſions of infants, whether they be 
from worms, dentition, or fever ; Hippocrates 
recommends warm fomentations to mitigate 

2 convul- 
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convulſions; for they relax and diminiſh the 
tenſion, and looſen the parts contracted- 
Celſus, likewiſe, ſpeaking of convulſions af- 
fecting the muſcles of the neck, has, itague 
« plerique aqua calida multa ceruices ſubinde 
« perfundunt. This is a preſent allevia- 

jon. If worms irritate the inteſtines, anthel- 
mintics ſhould be preſcribed ; ſeveral ſpeci- 


mens of which are ou in the n. * 


of the preſent wo. mes ole l 

If from acrds in the A vie, e | 
as magneſia, pulvis e chelis, calcined oyſter- 
ſhells prepared with or without rhubarb, ate 
proper for children; but if plenitude abound, 


bleeding in the Jugular ſhould never be omit- 


ted. 

Lime water is likewiſe an 3 correc- 
tor of acidity; but perhaps more adapted to 
adults than infants ; volatile alkaline ſpi- 
rits, &c. 

The flores zinc; are much extolled by many 


in epileptic caſes, to one or two grains with 


ſugar, diſſolved in ſome medicated or common 

water; and they are moſt proper when the 

uſe of tonical remedies are indicated. 
Convul- 
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200 . from venereal. be can 
only be cured by ſialagogues o or other anti- 
venereal remedies, &c. 15204 99 

Opium has, lately, been ach cee 


eee by practitioners of reputation, as 


a ſovereign antiſpaſmodic in convulſive diſ- 
eaſes. As a phyſician of long experience and 
obſervation, I muſt remark, that in this 
country it has done conſiderable miſchief. 
In the plethoric, it renders the circulation tar- 
dier, thickens the blood, increaſes the ful- 


neſs, and produces coſtiveneſs, at a period, 


and in caſes where evacuations are abſolutely 
neceſlary ; checks the ſecretions and excre- 
tions, and therefore it is generally * 
gible, and often injurious. t 

Where convulſions ariſe from inanition, or 


hæmorrhage, opium is leſs exceptionable; but 


it is contradictory to the uſe of ' torres and 


nouriſhing diet : for opium palls the appe- 
tite, renders the performance of digeſtion and 


. chylification | feeble, retards, or, in a cer- 
tain meaſure, prevents the generation or ab- 


forption of a laudable and nutritious chyle. 


As a — only, then, ſhould op:um be 


e | uſed 
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uſed in caſes of convulſion, from inanition, 


hæmorrhage, &c. 
« In: convulfions from irritation, i has 
often inereaſed the ſymptoms, and produ- 


ced delirium; and certainly no judicious 


phyſician would preſcribe a mere palliative 
remedy, in hopes of alleviating a ſmaller evil, 
and riſque the production of a greater. 

Opium, therefore, ſhould be cautiouſly pre- 
ſeribed: it is ſeldom à cauſe- removing re- 
medy; but as a palliative may, in ſome in- 
ſtances, be uſefu. 

It ſhould be obſerved, -thar, in the modes 
of treatment recommended in this work, 
the deep cauſes of diſeaſes are inveſtigated, 
and attempted to be removed: the total era- 
dication of complaints, according to their 
viſible and reſpective cauſes, not a mere 
palliation of ſymptoms ; which laſt, though 
much in faſhion, only comprehends a very 
ſuperficial knowledge of medical practice. 

Caftor, muſh, aſafetida, valerian, or cam- 
phor, are certainly uſeful antiſpaſmodics ; 
but it is much doubted whether theſe ex- 
tend their effects much farther than to pal- 
liate ſymptoms, except in ſlight caſes. For 
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ſuch purpoſes, theſe laſt-mentioned antiſpaſ- 
modics are very neceſſary ; while the more 
powerful cauſe-removing and- eradicating re- 
- fnedies are applied according to the vari- 
ous cauſes which gave rife to the convul- 
five diſeaſes. _ | 

In convulſions from wounds, fractures of 
the head, or wounded nerves, the afliſt- 
ance of ſurgery muſt be folicited ; but in 
hot climates all. remedies whatever fre- 
quently prove fruitleſs “. 
Mechanical flimuli are to be removed by 
art, or obtunded by remedies, &c. 

Thefe are ee doctrines on convul- 
ſions. | 

The particular curative indications in con- 
vulſed diſeaſes are to be formed from their 
cauſes, conſidered ſeparately or conjunctly. 
After the Hevannah had ſurrendered to the Englſh in 
1762, a man was a patient of mine, who, with others, had 
been to the Bay of Matances aſhore in queſt of limes, &c. 
In jumping over pales he was caught by his wriſt, and, 
apparently, a flight punctured wound was the conſequence. 
Soon after the man had a /oched jaww; his mouth was opened 
a few days by the Heculum ori, and opium, muſk, camphor, 
bathing, &c., were adminiſtered ; but ſtrong convulſions. ſuc- 


ceeded, and this wound, which appeared a ſcratch, oy 
fatal, which! is no uncommon event in hot climates. 
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When clonic convulſions ariſe from great 
perceptibility, or emotions of the mind, pla- - 
cidity muſt be attempted by the patient, of = 
medicine may not much avail. There are 
very few cafes, however, of convulfion, in 
which the ſtate of the body does not re- 
quire medical attention. | | 

Great mental ſenſibility is generally ac- 5 1 
companied, as before was obſerved, with a 
certain ſharpneſs or acrimony in the blood ; 
in which inſtances, the remedies ſhould be 
accommodated to the natural and peculiar 
conſtitution of individuals, whether they be 
florid, plethoric and robuſt, pallid, thin 
and debilitated, or NE. under fome 
prevailing acrimony. 

Convulfions, in which may be obſerved 
youth, floridity, pletbora ſanguinea, and in- 
a creaſed action of the arterial ſyſtem, re- 
: peated bleedings, antiphlogiſtic evacuants, 
camphor, nitre, and other neutral or alka- . 
line falts, are to be preſcribed, with an 
exceeding ſpare and dry diet, ſimilar to that | 


recommended already in the mania. 
Periodical or other uſual evacuations are 
to be promoted, if neceſſary, as menſes, 


perſpiration, &c. 
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The quantity and force of the blood ſhould 


be decreaſed, and its re- accumulation pre- 
vented, by only uſing half the accuſtomed 


quantities of cooling liquids. 
Stimulants of every ſort ſhould be avoid- 
ed ; neither bliſters, cordials, nor ones; 


ſhould be preſcribed. 


In atonical convulſions, comprehendin g de- 


- bility, great ſenſibility of the nervous ſyſtem, 


a lax ſtate of the blood, feeble yet quick- 
ened arterial action; laxatives of the bitter 
claſs ſhould be adminiſtered conjointly with 
fetids, morning and evening, to eee or 
remove conſtipation. | 
Bliſters, as evacuants, or ſtimulants, ap- 
plied to the neck, back, or legs, are uſeful ; 
cordials, antiſpaſmodics, and ſometimes ſti- 
mulants, are proper internal medicines, 
Bark and vitriolic preparations, colcorhar 
of vitriol, ſal martis, 1ubigo ferri præparata, 
the foren zinci, or ſmall doſes of the vi- 
triolum album, with bark, have, under my 
own inſpection, much mitigated, rendered 
the paroxyſms more diſtant, or entirely cured 


epileptic and other convulſed diſeaſes, when 
united with a dry regimen. 


85 
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The diet for the atonical cerebral diſtention, 
and debility, ſhould | be more - nutritious, 
but light, and - half the uſual quantity of 
liquid food ordered; but, inſtead of cool- 
ing drinks, a glaſs of porter or wine is 
preferable. 

The arnica has been much Selle in Gor. 
many for the cure of epilepſy, palſies, &c. ; 
but as convulſive diſeaſes ariſe from many 
diftin& and oppoſite cauſes, a phyſician muſt 
have no ſmall portion of medical faith, 
and very little experience or judgment, 
who can ſuppoſe any fingle remedy capa- 
ble of anſwering ſuch -a multiplicity of op- 
polite intentions. I am certain no medi- 
cines will permanently cure any ſpecies of 
convulſfons, or other chrqnic diſeaſes, without 
an exact regimen, which muſt continually 
be varied with remedies, according to con- 
ſitutions and circumſtances, by the ſkill of 
the medical practitioner *. . 


* The arnica cured many caſes of convulſions, according 
to Collin, and certainly may be tried. Its virtues are 
emetic, errhine, diuretic, diaphoretic, and emmenagogue. 
It is likewiſe recommended in palſy. It has a Aypric taſte, 
and becomes black with a ſolution of witriolun martis. The 
doſe of a dram in infuſion is given night and morning: 
it ſeems more calculated for the relaxed than the plethoric. | 
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Cold and ſea bathing, change of air, exer- 
ciſe, and amuſements, to divert the mind 
from contemplating on bodily affliction, 
contribute greatly, as auxiliaries, in ob- 
taining the cure of theſe violent nervous 
affections. | 
Palliatives are numerous, "as very uſeful 
in mitigating ſymptoms, though every day's 
practice proves their inefficacy in the ra- 
dical cure of convulſions : fetid remedies, as 
| muſk, caſtor, camphor, ſagapenum, &c., 
valerian, ſp. volat. fœtid. aſafœtida joined 
with ſpiritus lavendulæ compoſitus, or ſpi- | 
ritus ſalis ammoniaci, oelum ſuccini, ol. 
cajaput, arnica, cardamine, or ladies“ ſmock, 
recommended by Ray, &c., alchymilla, &c. 
&c., are in great eſteem in convulſed diſ- 
caſes. In ſome flight caſes, volatiles and 
fetids have greatly mitigated convulſions ; 
but they certainly are not to be depended 
on as effectual cauſe-removing remedies. 
The oleum animale verum Dippelii, which 
is not eaſily obtainable in this country, has 
been much recommended in various parts 
of Germany and the continent, from che- 
mical . 


: g 
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mical piety and enthuſiaſtic eredulity, as 


poſſeſſing powerful virtues in convulſed, epi- 


leptic diſeaſes . The nauſeouſneſs of the 


common oleum animale may frighten away 


the diſeaſe; as happened by Boerhaave's 


I have met with ſeveral ingenious German chemiſts, while 
I was in Germany, very foll of enthuſiaſtic, pions creduliry, 
living in conſtant expeRation of heaves ſhowering down gold 
from their chemical labors, of univerſal remedies to cure 
every diſeafe. Theſe are commonly men of warm paſſions 
and weak capacities, by which they often impoſe their viſt. 
onary chemical flights, firſt on themſelves, and then on others. 
Chemiſtry, judiciouſly applied, is one of the nobleſt and 
moſt uſeful arts, particularly in medicine : it generouſly affords 


us the moſt certain of all remedies. But when a paſſion for che- 


miftry leads men to ſuppoſe they comprehend medical practice, 
without the neceſſary knowledge and experience, nothing can be 
more erroneous nor injurious. I have known ſeveral deluded 
men of this claſs, chiefly imported from the Continent, who 
have, ſome intentionally, others undeſignedly, extracted confi- 
derable ſums of gold from my credulous countrymen under va- 
rious falſe pretences of chemical ſecrets, which have all eva- 


porated in fumo, when the parties, ſworn to ſecrecy, have 


been duped out of all the ready caſh they poſſeſſed. One perſon 
I know, living, at preſent, in extreme poverty, who once poſ- 
ſeſſed 30,000l. ſterling, but was pillaged of the whole by che- 
mical believers, pretenders, and hypoctitical impoſtors : there- 
fore fome caution is neceſſary whenever new chemical me- 
dicines, or reaſoning, are received into practical medicine; 


but this will be more clearly proved in my Treatiſe on M. 


neral Alteratives, in which many chemical errors will be ex- 
plored. e | 
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remedy” of the red-hot dom) exciting a ter- 
ror in the mind ſuperior to the · terror that 


produced thoſe contagious convulſive fits 


amongſt the children at the Orphan Houſe. 


I have ſeen both the common as well as the 
oleum animale Dippelii often fail, but never 


ſucceed, in totally - eradicating convulſive 
- diſeaſes: they are certainly allayers of ir- 
Titation, and may/ be uſed, whilſt more 


important cauſe-removing remedies are ad- 
miniſtered. ' 


| Convulfions, originating in any ſpecific or 
anomalous acrimony of - the blood, or 


particular ſyſtem, require the remedies proper | 


for the prevailing diſeaſes “. 
If convulſions are evidently accompanied 


with ſcrophulous ſymptoms, as tumefacti- 
ons of the upper lip, or ſtrumous ſwell- 


ings in the lymphatic glands about the neck 
or 


* The venereal or ſcrophulous, as attacking the lymphatic 


ſyſtem in different modes, the gouty or rheumatic, as exciting 


pain in the joints or muſcles, I call ſpecific acrimonies; but 
where the blood is ſo acrimonious as to excite anomalous dif. 


eaſes, without any ſpecific ſymptoms of gout, rheumatiſm, 


ſcrophula, venereal, or ſcorbutic diſorders, this may be called 
an anomalous acrimony, or depravation of the blood and other 
fluids, &c. &c., fine nomine. 


— 
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or throat, the metallic alteratives are chiefly. 
to be Wenn on e Vi re- 
Glandular or e tumors FR the 
throat, by compreſling the returning inter- 
nal and external jugular veins, cauſe ſwell. 
ing and redneſs of face, and ſometimes 
violent pains in the head, and convulſions. 
I lately cured a very dangerous caſe of 
this nature by a ſolution of tart. emet. 
and merc. corroſ. ſub. in very ſmall doſes, 
Joined with a ſtrong ſolution .of nn | 
nitre, and extreme dry diet. | | 
Every other ſpecies of chiviio-preaulling 
acrimony cauſing convulſions, from affect- 
ing the veſſels of the brain and its ap- 
pendages, are rarely curable by the com- 
mon fetid medicines, but are often per- 
manently removed by long-continued courſes 
of metallic. alteratives, . preſcribed in the 
modes I have invented and long experi- 
enced, joined with a judicious regimen®*. 
Symptomatic convulſions, from worms, af- 


fections of the viſcera, or r any ſpecific diſeaſe, 
7 | the 


* See Obſervations on Metallic Alteratives, their Rc 
and important uſes, 
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the primary cauſes being removed, the effects 

will conſequently ceaſe. 
From the numerous effefls of convulſions, 
already delivered in the anatomical examina- 
tions after death, it muſt ſeem vey evident 
what were the cauſes. ; | 

The major part of diſſeQions exhibit the 
brain and its membrane to have been in a 
very morbid ſtate, vertebral and carotid 
_ ramifications or arteries ruptured, accumula- 
tions of pus, turgency and ſtagnations in 
veſſels, or effuſions of ſerum in the cere- 
brum, medulla oblongata, ventricles, &c., 
the heart itſelf dilated, the viſcera mor- 
bid, the apparent effects of inflammation, 
or chronic diſeaſes, &c, 

Theſe accumulations could not 1580 been 
in thoſe parts, but by increaſed action in the 
exhalent or vapor-effuſing arteries, pouring 
forth a greater quantity of fluids than the 
veins could abſorb, and an increaſed energy 
in the irritated nervous influence itſelf, ex- - 
citing preternatural action, &c. 

If the veſſels of cellulous cavities of the 
tela cellulgſa, Which compoſe the mem- 
branes in the brain, be much diſtended either 

with 
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with air or fluids, the brain itſelf will ex- 
ceed its uſual dimenſions, and, by meet- 
ing with refiſtance on all ſides from the 
bones of the ſcull, all the effects of irri- 
tation, or compreſſion of the medulla, or 
cortical ſtructure may be produced, in pro- 
portion to the enlargement of the cere- 
—_— cerebellum, or thickened membranes, 

. A flow weak ' pulſe, comatoſe ſymp- 
toms, /ethargy, and death, _ be the con- 
ſequence. | 

This may happen without — de- 
preſſions, or other injuries of the ſcull, or 
concuſſion of the brain, &c. &c. 

Diſtentions of veſſels, or accumulations 
in the cellulous cavities of the ela cellulgſa 
of other parts, produce evident tumefac- 
tion, where there is no compreſſimg reſiſtance 
like the bones of the ſcull; as in the ana- 
farcous dropſy ; tumors from inflammation 
or contuſion, &c.; but, within the ſcull, 
compreſhon in the adult muſt be equal to 
the brain's increaſe in magnitude, as every 
reaſoning and. well-informed anatomiſt or 
Pain will _—_ acknowledge. 

I Various 
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Various experiments ſhew that the brain, 


committed to evaporation, loſes 8508; 8450, 


$100, or 8096 parts out of 10,000, or 24 
parts out of 25 of its weight, which demon- 
ſtrates the natural humidity of the brain. 

In the fœtus the brain is almoſt fluid, and 
fimilar to ſerum; there appears little or none 
of that medullary or cortical conſiſtency 


which marks the brain of the adult, and is 


the probable cauſe of the deſtitution of ſenſe 


in the fetus, or infantile ſtupidity. As 


the ſenſes give impreſſions, and the mind 


_ enlarges, the medullary and cortical ſub- 


ſtances of the brain become more ſolid, 
or of a firmer conſiſtence, though always 
containing a great quantity of fluids, - | 

1. The brain, in its healthful or ſound 
ſtate, is perfectly ſecured from . concuſſion, 
except from very great violence, by the 
proceſſes of that ſtrong membrane the dura 


mater, and ſurrounding bones. 


2. The cerebrum and cerebellum tho- 
roughly, and moſt exactly, fill their reſpec- 
tive cavities. formed by the dura mater and 
cranium, &c, 4 

| 1 3. The 


e 
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3. The dura mater ſo cloſely * with 
the internal ſurface of the ſcull, that the-im- 
preſſions of its blood-veſlels appear on the 2 
bones in furrows, from their _— on 
the ſoft bones of infants. = 

4. All theſe facts, collectively ns 
muſt prove that the brain is very much 
compreſſed, and confined on all fides and 
in all parts by the ſcull. | 

5. If the brain be ſo intimately connected 
with the dura mater, and this latter with 
the bones in a ſound ſtate, which cannot 
be denied, the ill effects of the brain's 
enlargement by diſtentions of veſſels may 
be eafily comprehended; or from a ſur- 
charge of ſerum or humidity, poured forth 
and retained in the cellulous cavities of the 
zela celluloſa, which compoſes not only mem- 
branes, but all coats of veſſels, except the 
muſcular, and muſcular fibres. 

6. The exhaling, or vapor- effuſing arteries, 
do poſitively pour forth a fine ſubtile vapor 
into every part of the medulla and ſub- 
 Pantia corticalis of the cerebrum and cere- 
bellum. | 


7. The 
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7. The vaſcular ſtructure of the pia mater, 
or the cellulous ſtructure compoſing that 
membrane, may be conſiderably enlarged 
by over-diſtention of veſſels, or accumula- 
tion of ſerum, excluſive of irritation of 
the fine #uids tranſuding the cortical and 
medullary ſtructure of the brain. 

The internal carotid arteries and the verte- 
bral continue conveying, by their impelling 
force, a freſh ſupply of blood, or exhaling 
vapor, to veſſels, cells, or interſtices of the 
cortical or medullary ſubſtance of the brain, 
already in a ſtate of diſtention “. 

8. The orifices of the ſmalleſt veſſels pour 
out humidity in form of a fine ſubtile vapor, 

| i not 


gergerus de Nat. Humana 283. Ex calore plexus choroi- 
. dei exhalat vapor, qui collectus facit aquam in ventriculis cerebri; 
hec aqua eſt pellucida, quam igne non concreſcere, ſed omnem 
exhalari cum J. Zambeccario, exiſtimat Bellini: quam nos qui- 
dem limp:dam ſemper, factaque exhalatione, nihil glutinis vel 
albuminis, ac tenuem interdum pelliculam relinquere —_— 
vimus. 8 
1 have made repeated experiments on the ſerum found 5 in the 
ventricles of the brain, and find it exhales by heat; but have ne- 
ver found it to concrete, as is common to the coagulable lymph : 
for this, and other reaſons, I am certain the minute ſanguiferous 
veins abſorb and reconvey the fine ſerum and moſt volatile and 
atrial particles of human fluids to the bluod, 
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not only into the cavities of the cellular ſtruc- 
ture of the pia mater, but between the moſt 
minute interſtices of the medullary and-cor- 
tical ſubſtances of . cerebrum and Cere- 
bellum. 
9. The . of the . have 4 ſo 
enlarged by an effuſion of ſerum, not coagu- 
lable lymph, as to contain 1, 2, 3, 4, 9, or 13 
pounds of water; but this has happened in 
infants, where the bones were e of re- 


ceding *. 
205: The 


»Falleri, Elem, Phyſiol. Vol. viii. 7. de aqua ventriculorum. 
« Ne lacunar ventrieuli, pavimento connaſcatur, vapor facit, 
% qui undique de membrana ventriculorum veſtiente, deque 
«« plexibus exhalat, x modico madore omnem internam cavam 
«« ſuperficiem oblinit. Hic vapor non ſemper in aguam colligi- 
* tur, atque in recent iſſimis cadaveribus abeſt nonnunquam. 
« Ex arteriis exhalat vapor. Venarum officium quoties languet, 
10 ſolet autem in chronicis morbis languere, toties collectus ma- 
« dor in aquam colligitur & mole memorabili ventriculos cerebrĩ 
«« diſtendit. In apoplecticis, ſoporofis, phrenicis, lethargicis, caur 
% wulfis, paralyticis, febribus variolaſit epidemicis, affottibus catar- 
* rhalibus, aqua uberius in ventriculis fuit reperta, in 8 8 
cephalo etiam magis. 
* In cerebro hydropico 3113; inque ventriculis 1, 2, 3, he 
« 9,13, libras reperio viſas efſe, Libræ 4. 3xj. in ſacco a ce- 
« rebro facto. Caput ob aquam in ventriculis collectam adulti, 
* capiti æquale. 5, 4684 
* Aqua 
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10. The veins, from being compreſſed on 
all ſides, or the minute mouths of the veins 
opening into the cellulous cavities of the zela 
cellulgſa, or the capillary veins united to arte- 
ries having loſt their tubular attraction, or 
propelling force to ſend the blood to the re- 
turning large venal trunks, may be ſeparately , 
or conjointly the cauſes of the blood not 
paſſing off with a celerity equal to its tranſ- 
miſſion from the arteries. 

11. Thus congeſtion may ſucceed pong. 
tion; but as the parts e or diſtended 


meet 


Aqua fuit inventa in phrenitico ad hij. in maniaco ſtupido, 
* cephalalgia, delirio, epileptico. Ingenium ei eſt gelatinoſum, 
« affuſo acore minerali, aut vini ſpiritu aut igne in membranas 
© coit. Hewſonus coagulabilem eſſe negat. | 
.  Cauſz ſunt glandularum obſtruftiones. Tumores zquoſi viſi; 
ſpina bifida in lumbis, in occipite, in fronte, collo, dorſo, lumbis 
frequenter, pectore, ofle ſacro. 

Spina bifida rarior eſt morbus in adulto 8 3 0 ta- 
men ſpinalis aqua tumens viſa eſt, 
I have ſeen a few inſtances of the foina bifida, and one, a very 
remarkable caſe, in an infant, whoſe mother I attended in labor 
in the year 1769. The medulla ſpinalis was laid bare by a kind 
of fiſſure, from the poſterior procefs of one of the lumbar verte- 
bræ being wanting. The child lived a month, had the uſe of 
its lower extremities; but on the thirtieth day died convulſed. 
I gave this preparation to my friend, and preceptor in midwifery, 
the late Dr Colin Mackenzie, of St. Saviour's church-yard. 
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meet with an inſuperable reſiſtance from the 
bones of the adult ſcull cloſely ſurrounding 
them, all the effects common to membranous 
diſtention may be comprehended ; as irrita- 
tion, inflammation, or a quicker circulation 
in the part, dilatation, pain, convulſions, 
compreſſion, ſtupor, lethargy, death. 
If the fluids of the whole body, or of the 
head in particular, had been timely dimi- 
niſhed, in many of thoſe caſes where death 
enſued from convulſions, does it not appear 
rational to every reflecting and candid phyſi- 
cian, that thoſe fatal effects might have been, 
in many inſtances, prevented? If there ſhould 
not be a great quantity of blood for the heart 
and arteries to force up to the brain and its 
membranes, thoſe parts could not be irritated 
by turgency, though they might by the acri- 
monious quality of the blood ; but this being 
corrected by mild alteratives and regimen, 
the convulſive motions would ceaſe *. 
In all convulſive diſorders, then, let a ſtrict 
dry regimen be obſerved ; which certainly di- 
miniſhes 


* When the air is moiſt and cold, the human fluids are aug. 
mented ; when dry and hot, decreaſed. 


Yor. II. Q 
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-miniſhes the quantity of fluids in the whole 
human body: but this neglected, all medi- 
cal preſcription wall prove feeble, and inef- 
LS 

It is not only neceſſary to 580 a dry 
FR during the cure of maniacal and convul- 
five diſeaſes, but the ſame mode which cures 
ſhould be continued through life by thoſe who 
wiſh to prevent a relapſe of thoſe melancho- 
ly, grievous, and frightful diſorders. 

It may be obſerved, that many eat, and 
particularly drink, much more than the con- 
ſtitution requires. People in health may in- 
dulge their appetites, perhaps, without im- 
mediate miſchief ; but, in diſeaſes, patients 
ſhould ſubmit to the regimen moſt adapted 
to their complaints, or they unjuſtly cenſure 
medicine for a failure in its curative at- 
tempts. 

In chronic complaints, a due regimen will 
perform much more without medicine than a 
load of remedies without an exact regimen. 
This is aſſerted from above thirty years atten- 
tive obſervation, in as full medical practice 
as ever occupied the attention of any ſingle 

phyſician, 
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phyſician“. The difficulty medicine labourg, $5 
under in gaining an aſcendency over patients, 
to acquire a ſtrict compliance in what regards 
diet, though even for their own benefit, is 
well known, and too often experienced: it 
made a very reſpectable phyſician declare in 
his writings, that every fick perſon had a 
right to Eil himſelf after his own fancy. 
It is, . however, the duty of medicine to ap- 
priſe irregular patients of the conſequences of 
their miſconduct in the moſt ſolemn and 
humane manner: it may certainly adviſe, 
though it cannot enforce its uſeful precepts. 
Maniacal or chronical convulſions are not 
attended with fever, heat, nor thirſt; there- 
fore large portions of drinks are not requiſite. 
If, from the rigid dry regimen, a ſtrong de- 
fire for more drink ſhould be excited in the 
mind than ſhould be reaſonably allowed, the 
mind being impelled and directed to a new 
deſirable object, may be diverted from thoſe 


QA mental 


* Patients, who diſregard all preſcribed regimen, are apt to 
examine how phyficians diet themſelves. In perfect health, an 
exact regimen is neither neceſſary in food nor drink; it would 
be very ſtrange to expect phyſicians ſhould diet en be» 
cauſe their patients are ſick, 


f 


1 
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mental perturbations which have occaſioned 
the inſane ſymptoms, by which the mental 
cauſes may, in time, be greatly diminiſhed, 
„perhaps, totally obliterated. Stronger 
ras from bodily ſenſations enfeeble or ex- 
terminate, pro tempore, the weaker or more 
moderate. Cutting or burning excite a ſtron- 
ger emotion in the mind than itching or 
| ſcratching ; acute pains, than obtuſe, 
From all which may be inferred, indepen- 
dent of other important circumſtances, that a 
Uiminiſhed portion of liquid aliment may not 
only ſtrike at the root of diſeaſes ariſing from 
diſtention, but likewiſe, as far as the ſoul is 
concerned, introduce a new object for the 
mind's attention, inſtead of that which gave 
birth to its alienation. 

It appears rational, from the anatomical 
facts, that the due intercourſe between the 
ſoul, brain, and nerves, is evidently inter- 
rupted by diſtention of veſſels and cellular 
ſtructure of membranes, or acrimony irritat- 
ing or compreſſing the ſoft pulpy ſtructure of 
the medullary and cortical ſubſtance compo- 


ſing the brain and its membranous parts. 
15 The 
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The medullary and-cortical ſubſtance being 
irritated. by acrimony, or compreſſed by the 
 diſtention of veſſels, cellular ſtructure, or by 
a plenitude of their fine fluids transfuſed 
through their minuteſt parts, they cannot 
receive the regular impreſſions of the ſoul, 
nor convey ſuch impreſſions t to the neryes 


or moving muſcles. 2 : 
Involuntary muſcular. contrattions_ are ex- 


cited, or muſcles become rigid, from an 


over-excitement of the nervous influence and 
arterial influx, ; or from an increaſed: or di- 
miniſhed power of the wires | Muſculorum in- 


fag. 5 | 5 


The cauſes that exathi in * brain 1 may ex- 


tend to the nervous filaments, their medul- 7 
lary and vaſcular ſtructure in all parts, and | 


produce inordinate or irregular effects: in 


the brain, mental diſtraction; in the muſ- 


cles, involuntary actions, or conyulſive mo- 
tions. e a 
Diminiſhing the quantity of Ade. or cor- 
recting the vitiated acrid quality of the blood, 
are the grand curative objects: theſe deſira- 


dw 


ble ends, evacuants, abſtinence, or 7 , 


TOR alteratives, frequently 5 


In 


* 
* 


41 ** 
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In whatever point of view the theory may 
appear, it may be aſſerted, from long practi- 


cal experience, that the modes of treatment 


in convulſed diſeaſes, reſulting from the an- 
tecedent reflections, have, in numerous in- 
ſtances, ſucceeded: this certainly is the moſt 
important object in medicine. 
A variety of experiments, proofs, 40 ar- 
guments might de ſtill adduced to ſupport 
theſe doctrines; but they will appear in the 
Schola Medicine with greater propriety. 
After theſe general doctrines concerning 
clonic convulſions, the particular ſpecies may 
be introduced ; the treatment of which will 
be cafily conceived from what has been al- 
ready mentioned, 


of the cereal Convulſion, or . | 


cerealis. 


The cereal convuſſion is a b diſorder 
of the ſpaſmodic convulſive kind, not com- 
mon to this country, but mentioned by Car- 
theyſer under the denomination of convuu 
cerealis, from the peculiar tingling and for. 
mication perceived in the arms and legs; 


morus 
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motus Jpaſmodicus vagus, by Hoffman and 
in German it is called krrebe/krankhert, or 
trampfrucht, of which a learned treati iſe has 
been publiſhed by Dr. Buddeus. 
The diſeaſe is deſcribed in the following 
manner : 
A laſſitude is :feſt felt in 4 limbs, a 
heavy grievous pain in the head, an oppreſ- 
ſion of the præcordia, and anxiety ; then fol- 


low twitchings or /ub/ultus ſpaſtici in the fin- 


gers or feet, ſometimes in one, ſometimes 
the other ſide, with a moſt troubleſome ſenſe 
of formication. In progreſs of time the diſ- 
order proceeds to all the ſupetior and inferior 
extremities ; the trunk of the body itſelf is 
invaded with a particular ſtricture in the 
muſcles, contortion of the limbs, and pain- 
ful rigidity. There are likewiſe vomitings 
from the irritating cauſes acting in primis 
vit; cardialgia, tormina, voracity, dilatation 
of the pupils, and not unfrequently an excre- 
tion of worms; dry gangrene, &c. 8 
The diſeaſe invades with a ſudden and 
great loſs of ſtrength, or praſtratio virium, 
which ſhews the penetrating, poiſonous, . 


and 


2 

: 

ky 

* j- * 
+ : 
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and ſeptic 'or r putrid tending quality of the 
ee] | 
After the rela * via been ſub⸗ 
| ined. there always remained a very great de- 
bility in the limbs, fo that the patients hardly 
were able to walk or to ſtand upright on their 
Jegs;7ri1ii- 27 
I be diſorder is ſometimes ſolved by fan 
or a diarrhœa; but molt commonly. it deſtroys 
life by apoplexy, epilepſy, delirium, atrophia, 
or by an internal mortification. It not un- 
frequently terminates in madneſs, ſtupor, 
palſy, or obſcurity or loſs of viſion from a 
gurta ferena. Some ſuffer a relapſe * o others | 


9 Ae 4 22 Ner death. 

Veſica fellea magna, plena, bilis copia in venis gaſtrie is loco 
ſanguinis, inflammationes eryſipelatodes hinc inde in ſuperficie 
pulmonum, hepatis, lienis, ventriculi, inteſtinorum, mucrone cordis. 

Quod ultimum phænomenon de cauſtica indole hujus frumen- 
tacei veneni ſatis ſuperque teſtatur, quum ex plurium venenorum 
aſſumptorum effectu idem ſæpiſſime conſequatur. | | 

Ex obſervatis Brunnerianis conſtat corpora hominum hoc 
morbo correptorum jam durante affectu ſphaceloſa reddi cœpiſſe: 
unde ſepulturam mortuorum, non citra prægnantes rationes ur- 
gendam ſuadet, ne corruptio iſta ſphaceloſa colliquatione ſua efflu- 
via latiusper aëra diffundat & in contagioſam indolem convertat. 

From hence it appears how ſeriouſly Brunner conſidered the 
diſeaſe and its putrid conſequences, when he could be ſo ſolici- 
tous to have the dead, as ſoon as poſſible, buried. 
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recover. It is endemical in ſome places; but 
more a rural than urbanical diſorder, which 
ſpares neither age nor ſex, but principally 
infeſts children. Some phyciſians account it 
epidemic and contagious; others not: what 
Hippocrates affirms, Galen denies, according 
as they perceive things differently. Every 
phyſician may ſtudy and practiſe phyſic; 
but every phyſician does not equally poſſeſs 
powers of diſcernment and judgment to diſ- 
tinguſh with accuracy: hence ſo many con- 
tradictory opinions on the ſame ſubjects. 
Moderate abilities are common; ſuperior 
mental faculties ſcarce; but extraordinary 
genius as ſeldom appears in medicine, as in 
the fine arts, of poetry, painting, and ſculp- 
ture. 1 | 
The diſorder, however, is not epidemical ; 
for opulent people, who are not neceſſitated to 
eat ſpoiled corn, never experience its attack, 
though whole villages of the poor are ſuffer- 
ing at the ſame time and place from its dread- 
ful devaſtation *. oy : 
The 


* WW ifferus, de affectibus capitis, p. 556. 
Marcus M. ex pago Ebner, menſe Septembris 1693, paſſus 
eſt morbum convulſivum, quem vocant Kriebelſucht; tune in 
«& hoc 


% 
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Thhe canſer of this diſeaſe have occaſioned 
_ contentions amongſt different phyſicians. 


hoc pago epidemium, qui adhuc non paucos affligit: non pe- 
c percit pueris, puellis, fzminis aut viris, adultis aut ſenibus. 

« Incipit cum ſenſu formicationis in manibus & pedibus ſequitur 
* ſpaſmus ſtatulentus: caput quibuſdam dolet, aliis non valde- 
« fn principio V. S. adhibent, quibuſdam illa morbum præcavit: 
* Marrmm non juvit. Poſt principium vero manus & pedes con- 
ce yelluntur-yalde, ut ejulare & exclamare cogantur. Quidam 
« delirant fine convulſionibus. Uxor Marci valde doluit in ca- 
« pite & deliravit, non tamen convellebatur. Dutavit paroxyſ- 
«© mus per dies 14 die tamen mentem W ING &c. 
«c &c. 

© Cauſam adſcripſerunt Pagi incolz ſeu uredini ſeu uſtilagini 
* frumentorum, quum ante annum ros melleus frequenter, fru- 
c menta oblinens, ob lentorem attactis ſpicis adhæſerit digitis : 
4 ſemina forinſecus nigricabant, intus candebant, & multum ni- 
« hilominus farinæ ſuppeditabant. Ob annonæ caritatem ſemina 
“e nigra non ſeparabat Marcus ifte & alii a ſano frumento, repu- 
cc tantes nullum damnum allaturum, &c. &c. 

In autumno tune morbus hie convulſivus erat epidemias in 
© Gra venbauſen, ubi quinque homines mortui ſunt terribili ge- 
* nete mortis, nam a motu convulſivo caput ad latus aut retror- 
* ſum» trahente & diu durante, liveſcebant & ſuffocabantur. 

Lenxlirch, Grunwauld, in Capell, ubi 150 hoc malo affliti 
t numerabantur.” Wepferus. 
Grana hujus corrupti ſecalis venenato ſali ſubtili cauſtico, ful- 
phuri ejus viſcoſa inhzrenti, deberi videntur, quod peculiar 
ptane ratione in nervoſas partes graſſatur ſævitiamque ſuam ex- 
ercet. Hoffman. 

Brunner bas obſerved gangrenes to have happened. 

Muller has written a diſſertation which is amongſt the Diſputa- 
tiones practic. Halleri. 
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Many attribute its origin to recent rye, bad 
bread,” or corrupt, mildewed, ruſty wheat. 
Many deny theſe cauſes; becauſe ſome few eat 
rye in thoſe places voraciouſly without injury, 
particularly people who cleanſe their grain: 
this, according to my reaſoning, is a. very 
ſuperficial objection, and ſcarcely merits re- 
futation, If ſome eſcape the contagion in 
the ſmall-pox, it is no proof that the diſorder 
is not contagious : nor is it a truth that Gou- 
lard's extract is not a poiſon, becauſe one gen- 
tleman drank two ounces, and yet, by timely 
aſſiſtance recovered. Many, again, attribute 
humid and cold air to be the cauſe of theſe 
fingular convulſions, joined with eating un- 
ripe, new, or unwholeſome corn; amongſt 
which is too great an abundance of /o/jum 
temulentum. Others think ſcurvy, gout, a viti- 
ated fancy, worms, an acrimony of lymph, 
ſaburra of the inteſtines, or violent per- 
cuſſion, to be the cauſes. It is produced 
in autumn in the harveſt time, or ſoon 
after; in ſpring it is mitigated, and in 
ſummer entirely ceaſes, 

By accurate oberen it has been diſco- 
vered, | | 
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1. That wherever that convulſive twitching. 
diſorder has prevailed, the inhabitants all ſaid 
that the rubigo had been in the grain. 
2. That thoſe who uſed old wholeſome 
grain in their bread were never troubled with 
that diſeaſe; but thoſe alone who were 
obliged, for want of better, to uſe the new 


grain, were attacked immediately after the 


harveſt was reaped,” if they hade employed 


that muſty grain in their diet. 


3. The rich, and all who could afford, g00d 


ene eſcaped the ravages of the diſeaſe; 


but the poor, and all thoſe who chiefly ſub- 
ſiſted upon bad bread; ſuffered ane at 


ſuch time. 
4. When the Harveſt had been got in, 


the diſeaſe made its appearance in the ſhape 


of an acute ſickneſs, and afterwards miti- 
gated into a chronic 2 with. milder 


ſymptoms. 
5. It was obſerved that the gravid ſwine | ; 
miſcarried by being fed on that ſpoiled grain; 


and thoſe corrupt and duſty grains, put in 
milk, killed flies. 6.91% pl 


6. A man, out of pure curioſity, chase & 
ſome of thoſe rap? grains, which produced 
| pains 
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pains in his limbs, of which he could not get 


cured but by ſeveral dejections. 


7. The bread and flour of the ruſty cc corn 
has a diſagreeable flavor and taſte, turns the 


ſtomach, ſo that no perſon would eat it, ex- 


cept poor people out of ern, aud 1 0 


want of better. 
The hiſtory of the diſeaſe, the times of 


its attack and total ceſſation, clearly prove 


that theſe convulſions ariſe from the effects 
of unripe, vitiated, or new corn, producing 
mephitic air, or acrimony, and acting with 
ſufficient energy on the ſtomach and in- 
teſtines, to produce, by the ſympathy and ir- 


ritability of the par vagum, intercoſtal, and 


other nerves, all the effects obſerved *. 


* Not alone the corn, wheat, rye, Ko., are affected by the 
rubigo or mildew, but other plants and trees alſo, as Ramazzini, 
an Italian phyſician, witneſſeth, in theſe following words: 


« Nonſolum cereales opes ab ſumſit hac peſt is, ſed omne etiam ſub. 
« fedium, quod pomifer autumnus ſolet ſuggerere, ſuſtulit : and 


adds farther, * Uvarum quogue proventus ob eandem cauſam ſuam 
non niſi parciſſimus previdebatur.”” In another place he ſays, 
« Rubigo peſſimus omnium frugum morbus eft paulatim augeſcens, 
flumenta & cmnia legumina, ſed præſertim fabas occupavit, ne- 
« que ſolum in licis humidioribus ubi g putrucrant, ſed & in edi- 
& fioribus. Pt ; 


. 


The 
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The unripe or vitiated corn, eaten amongſt 
the poor of thoſe countries where there is a 


ſcarcity of meat, produces a corrupted, flatu- 
lent, and acrimonious digeſtion ; mephitic air, 


&c., vellicating the nervous parts of the Ws | 
mach. 

The vitiated food digeſted in the ſtomach 
paſling to the duodenum, produces air and a 
vitiated chyle. 

A ſharp acrimonious chyle, with vitiated 
air, enters the lacteal veſſels, and conveys the 


morbid effects to the blood. 


The blood, being rendered acrimonious, 
acts as ſtimuli on the medullary and vaſcular 


parts of nerves, and by ſympathy irritates the 
| whole nervous ſyſtem, acting partially or 


generally on muſcular parts, &c. 
Inde- 


But there are other contrary obſervations, that the rabigo has 
not affected other plants or trees, ſo as to cauſe any inſalubrity on 
their products. 

When the rubigo has attacked the corn, the ſeaſon has been 
obſerved always wet, at the time when the grain was forming, af- 
ter the falling of the bloſſom; the ſpoiled grain was mortified, 
loſt its vegetative power, and, by the conſequent putridity, turned 
the contained vegetal earth into a noxious, unwholeſome powder, 
which, when made into bread, and uſed as an aliment, worked 
as a cauſtic poiſon in the body of thoſe who eat ſuch bread. It 
has been obſerved, that thoſe who uſed good wholeſome bread 
were free from that diſcaſe, 
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Independent of the morbiſic changes pro- 
duced in the blood circulating through the 
whole arterial, venal ſyſtem, or changes in 
the lymph circulating in the lymphatics, the 
force of ſharp or putrid-tending ſtimuli on the 
ſtomach and inteſtines is ſufficient to produce 
all the effects obſervable in the convulfo, ce 
realis. By analogy this is proved; for wind, 
worms, acrid remedies, or poiſons acting on 
the ſtomach or inteſtines, without proving 
fatal, throw various parts, or the whole body 
into ſtrong convulſions, 

The cure of this diſorder requires, 

1. An abſtinence from the vitiated corn. 

2. The removal of the irritating cauſes in 
the ſtomach and inteſtinal canal. | 

3. The appeaſing the convulſive or 
ſpaſmodic ſymptoms. i, 0 

4. The invigorating the habit, ſo as to 
prevent or reſiſt the putrid-tending diſpoſition 
of the fluids or moiſt cold air. 

As, in general, the diſeaſe has a putrid 
tendency, which proves that the blood is con- 
taminated ; bleeding, except in great ple- 
thora, robuſtneſs, youth, and floridity, ſhould 8 5 
be avoided. 


The 
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he ſtomach and inteſtines ſhould be wot 
-roughly emptied, both by cathartics and cly⸗ 
ſters, on the firſt appearance of the diſeaſe; 
afterwards, if there be the leaſt tendency to a 

putrefactive diſpoſition, purging violently 
would be injurious, if not dangerous. From 
he violence and rapidity of the diſeaſe, the 
firſt efforts of medicine ſhould be directed to 
remove the irritating cauſes in the ſtomach 
and inteſtines: but it ſhould be recollected, 
the poor people who ſuffer are not very ro- 
buſt from the poverty and impurity of their 
food. Stomachs accuſtomed to a vegetable 
or farinaceous diet in ſwampy, moiſt ſitua- 
tions, ſeldom bear, without injury, draſtic 
purgatives ; yet they ſhould be ſufficiently 
powerful to cleanſe the inteſtines thoroughly, 


No. 96. R. Calomel. ppt. gr. vj. 
Extract. cathart. 3ſs. M. f. pilulz No. vj. quarum 
capiat j. ſecunda vel tertia quaque hora, donec 
alvus bene reſpondeat ſuperbibendo coch. ij. miſ. 
turæ ſequentis. 
No. 97. Re. Infuſ. ſen. 3 ĩvſs. 
Crem. tart. Ziſs. | 
Tin. ſen. 3 iſs. M. f. miſtura, 
No. 98. R. Ag. pur. tepid. 3 vjſs. 
Sal amar. cathart. 3 ſs. 
Ol. olivar. 3j. | 
Tint, ſacr. 3 ſs. M. f. enema, pro re nata injici- 
endum. 
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"boy the debilitated, females, or children, 
Jeſs powerful cathartics are neceſſary, Infu- 
| fions of ſena and cremor tartar, electuarium 
lenitivum and cremor tartar, lac ſulphuris and 
magneſia, rhubarb and cremor tartar, manna 
and oil, oleum Ricini, &c., may be adminiſ- 
tered ; but it ſhould be obſerved that the in- 
teſtinal canal is to be, at all events, effectually 
deterged. 

If the irritating air, extracted from the fa- 
rinaceous ſubſtances, ſhould inflate the ſto- 
mach or inteſtines, occaſioning ſpaſms, pains, 
hiccups, or eructations, it ſnould be corrected 
or neutraliſed by volatile alkali, with vinous 
ſpirits and ſome medicated water. 

No. 99. R. Sp. volat. ammoniac. 3jſo. 
— lavend. c. 3 fs. 
Aq. menth. vulg. ſimp. 3vſs. M. f. miſtura, de qua 
capiat coch. ij. tertia vel quarta quaq. horl. 
Or, 


No. 100. R. Sp. lavend. c. 3 jſo. 
—yolat. ammon. 3ſs. M. cujus capiat 3ij. fe- 
cunda, tertia vel quarta quaque hora in coch. 


ij. infuf. ne 


If it may be deemed neceſſary to keep the 
inteſtines lax, infuſion of ſena and ſpiritu- 


Vor. II. R dus 
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ous tincture of Wublfb. may anſwer the 
purpoſe better than purgative ſalts, which 
laſt, are certainly improper in diſorders that 
have a putrid tendency. 

The foregoing plans having Gedetgel the 
inteſtines, or corrected the irritating cauſes, 
the allaying the convulſive twitchings or in- 
voluntary motions, if they continue, be- 
come the next object. | 
| Nitre and camphoy, in feveriſh inflamma- 
tory caſes, are excellent; but nitre would be 
improper in putrid-tending ſymptoms, or in 
debility: camphor in large doſes is proper 
in all caſes of convulſion. 

Fetid medicines, with thoſe that excite 


perſpiration, are the moſt effectual for this 
purpoſe. 


No. 101. R. Gum. aſafœtid. Dij. ſdlve in 
Julep. e camphor. 3 viij. 
Tart. emet. gr. j. ſolve et f. miſtura, cujus 17 
coch. ij. tertia quaque 1 


Solutions of myrrh, ſagapenum, olibanum, 
&c., inſtead of aſafœtida, may be uſed ac- 
cording to circumſtances and conftitutions ; 
| but their * effects ſhould be 
| 5 | directed 
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directed by antimony as much as poſlible 
to the, ſurface of the body, in order to 
excite perſpiration. 

1. The irritating air, extricated from the 


impure farinaceous ſubſtances in digeſtion, 


enters the lacteals with a ſharp impate 
chyle. | 
2. The vitiated air and 455 mix with 


the blood. 


3. The injurious air, by its lte 
and forcible action, diſcharged from the 
minuteſt mouths of arteries, enters and ex- 
pands, and irritates the minuteſt cavernous 
cavities of the tela celluloſa, ſimilar to the 
emphyſema, from putrefactive or other 
t 

. The zela celluloſa is interſperſed: not 


ae, amongſt the interſtices of muſeles, 


but. even between the moſt minute muſcular 


fibres, as far as the eye or microſcope can 


carry their examinations. 
5. A vapor or moiſt air is always W 


from the mouths of arteries into the moſt mi- 
nute cellular cavities of the ela cellnloſa, 


to moiſten the parts, and render muſcular 
R 2 action 
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action and attrition imperceptible to the fen- 
ſes, except in diſeaſe. 

6. This air or vapor becoming mephitic or 
-acrid, preſſes and irritates, like artificial ſti- 
muli, the muſcular fibres deſtined to volun- 
tary action, and cauſes convulſions, pains, 
&c., by affecting the nervous ſyſtem. 

7. The evacuation of this air, without 
weakening the, habit, is moſt likely to be 
affected by generating and RY per- 
ſpiration. 

In perſpiration a moiſt air or Vapor ex- 
hales; When this air or vapor is vitiated, 
acrid, or corrupt in the tela celluloſa of muſ- 
cles, what can be more rational than to pro- 
mote its expulſion? therefore James's pow- 
der, tartarum emeticum, or any antimonial 
preparation, in ſmall doſes, joined with an- 
tiſpaſmodics, as camphor, &c., are moſt ef- 
fectual cauſe-removing remedies, as far as 
perſpiration can promote thoſe ny pur- 
_ poles. 

Diuretics, as the ſp. nitri dulcis, ſal diu- 
reticus, may be proper; the former may be 
united with every thing the patient drinks. 

Oily 
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Oily frictions, recommended by the Ger. 
man and Swiſs writers, are objectionable; for 


they would prevent, in a great meaſure, the 


expulſion of the morbific irritating Nos man 
through the external pores. 

If there be delirium, ſtupor, atonia, Abi 
lity, and a low pulſe, or other ſymptoms 
requiring ſtimulants, bliſters may be applied 
to the -arms, legs, and back. How far 
bliſters have been uſeful in evacuating ſe- 
rum has not yet been determined: but as 
the zela cellulgſa of muſcles communicates 
all through the body, an evacuation from 
continual bliſters, in caſes moſt approaching 
to inſenſibility or torpidity, 1 a very ra- 
tional practice. 

The appeaſing the violent, acute muſcular 
diſtractions having been effected, by empty- 
ing the inteſtinal canal, and evacuating the 
irritating acrid fluids vellicating the muſcular 
fibres, by perſpiration and diuretics, the next 
indication, according to the ſymptoms of the 
diſeaſe, is to reſiſt the putrefactive tendency 
of the viſcera or fluids. _ . 

For theſe purpoſes, antiſeptic laxatives of 
ſena and tamarinds, cremor tartar and rhubarb, 
with 
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with more ative purges occaſionally, to pre- 


vent the lodgment of any putrid-tending 
particles of matter in the ftomach or inteſ- 
tines; for their abſorption by the lacteals 
may eaſily contaminate and ſpread their bane- 
ful influence to all the fluids of the body. 


Thus the effects of the diſeaſe may become a 


freſh cauſe, producing more dangerous conſe- 


' quences than the original convulſions, This 


frequently happens to children in meſenteric 
fevers, and can only be cured by thoroughly 
and repeatedly evacuating the ſtomach and 
inteſtines of any ſlime or other pernicious 
particles * 

The bark, camphor, myrrh, ſagapenum, 
olibanum, valerian, and ſnakeroot, the vitrio- 
lic acids, or any other approved antiſeptic and 
antiſpaſmodic, conjointly preſcribed, are the 
moſt effectual modes of correcting or pre- 
venting the putrid- tending diſpoſition of 
this extraordinary convulſed diſeaſe, 

| Though 

* Children's fevers are moſt frequently excited and pro- 

tracted by the abſorption of pernicious particles from their 


farinaceous food, or by glandular meſenteric obſtruction pre- 


venting the conveyance of a healthful Robe: this many of my 
diſſections indiſputably prove, 
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Though the diſorder itſelf be certainly 
not contagious, yet, when the air is moiſt, 
and putridity exhales from putrefactive vege- 
tables or diſeaſes, putrid low fevers may not 
only be generated, but UNE" communi- 
cated. | 

Thus this convulſed affection may have 
been conſidered infectious, when it was 
only accidentally united with putrid-tend- 
ing diſeaſes, in ſeaſons of the year, and in 
low moiſt places, where they moſt com- 
monly predominate, Ons 

This con vulſio cerealts, though not common 
in this country, where the poor have whole- 
ſome. bread, and greater plenty of animal food 
than perhaps in any other; yet it may be of 
great conſequence in diet to have the pureſt 
corn, and to have all that is foreign accurately 
examined, leſt with the grain direful diſeaſes 
may be imported. 

To enforce a due ohſervation in the ſe- 
lecting and cleaning corn for the purpoſes of 
life, belongs more to the Legiſlature | than 
phyſicians. | 


St. Vitus's 
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St. Vitus's Dance. 

This diſorder ſometimes affects young fe- 
males, and is differently deſcribed by authors. 
The muſcles of the limbs are diſtorted, and 
thrown involuntarily into various gyrated or 
circular directions: the muſcles of the face or 
eyes are convulſed, and the countenance gene- 
rally conveys evident faarks of bodily indiſ- 
poſition. 

The immediate cauſes are, an involuntary 
contraction or convulſion of particular muſ- 
cles exciting irregular motion. 

The remote cauſes are, nervous affections, 
or irritation from acrimony, efforts to men- 
ſtruate, or difficult irregular menſes, worms, 
plethora, inanition, &c. 

The cure ſhould be accommodated to the 
cauſes; cathartics, aloetics, mercurials, mine- 
ral alteratives, bark, ſteel, cold bath, air, 
exerciſe, frictions, &c., and a dry diet, are, 
under different circumſtances, uſeful. | 

The general remedies are, cortex Peruvi- 
anus, pilula Rufi, and ſmall doſes of ca- 
lomel; Æthiops mineral, Plummer's pill, 
ein- 
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cinnabar and valerian root powdered, cam- 
phor, aſafœtida, oleum cajaput, cardamine, 
flores zinci ; chalybeates, as rubigo ferri pre 
parata, tinctura forum martialum, ſal martis, 
&c. ; anthelmintics ; cold bath, and proper 
diet, aloetic evacuants with cremor tartar, 
frequently expedite the cure. 


eg. 


The epilepſy has been ſo copiouſly treated, 
under the paſſio byſterica epileptica, that little 
more on the ſubject is neceſſary. 
In the epilepſy, the patient ſuddenly loſes 
the power of commanding the muſcles, falls 
proſtrate, and is convulſed, with a loſs of 
the ſenſes. 

The diſorder is hereditary, agony 
idiopathic, or accidental. 

The cauſes and prognaſtics are the ſame as 
convulſions in general, and the treatment re- 
quires ſimilar remedies. 

An hereditary epilepſy, or if it happen to 
adults, is frequently incurable, without the 
exacteſt dry regimen and proper remedies. 
After a perſon has once labored under the 

dif- 
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diforder, on affections of the mind, ſup- 
preſſed evacuations, colds, &c., it fre- 
quently returns. | 

The exciting cauſes are infinite. in folids 
and fluids, from various ſtimuli acting on 
ſeveral parts. 

In the ſolids occur frequently leſions of the 
brain, tumors, compreſſions, ſtones in the 
kidnies, gall bladder, urine bladder, or irrita- 
tions of the uterus, &c. 

In the fluids, plethora, cacochymia, puru- 
lent or eruptive acrimony, venereal virus, 
acrid or viſcid lymph, extravaſations and 
ſtagnations in the brain, hydrocephalus, &c. 

Amongſt the other cauſes occur, achores, 
tinea, ſmall- pox, ſuppreſſed diarrhcea, quick- 
ſilver found in the brain, worms, crudities, 
wind, &c., in the ſtomach and inteſtines, 
cholics, green excrements, &c. 

Beſides theſe, acrid alements, draſtic medi- 
caments, poiſons, too great an evacuation of 


blood, ⁊ enus immodica, &c. ; profound medi- 


tations, pains, commotions of the mind, 


drunkenneſs, ſudden frights and ſurpriſes 


from terrifying unexpected ſounds, dreadful 
thunder, noiſe of fire-arms, inſolation, faſt- 


ing. 
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ing, acrid exhalations or vapors; dread from 
nurſes ignorantly toſſing infants with vehe- 
mence, or the anger of a wet nurſe, has 
cauſed | epileptic fits to the child; preg- 
nancy, ſuddenly chilling the body when 
heated, &c. 

The cure comprehends the treatment dur- 
ing the paroxyſm and intervals of the fits. 

In the fit great care ſhould be taken leſt 
the head be injured by contuſions againſt the 
floor ; the arms and legs ſhould be prevented 
from contorſions, by being firmly held by 
the aſſiſtants in a gently extended poſi- 
tion; the hands ſhould be retained open, 
and, if poſſible, the mouth ſhould be pre- 
vented from firmly cloſing by a ſmall hand- 
kerchief or a moderate-fized pack-thread 
placed between the teeth, the dentes molares, 
in particular: by theſe means the tongue 
cannot receive injury, which has ſometimes 
been bitten quite through by the increaſed 
involuntary power of the temporal, digaſtricus, 
&c., muſcles. | 

A ſoft bed is the beſt ſituation for any 
perſon/ while in the epileptic fit, and the head 
ſhould be elevated, for the violent con- 


1 


vulſions 
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vulſions are leſs likely to injure. or contuſe 


the body than when on the floor, &c.* 
wy During 
A very extraordinary caſe of the epilepſy' happened 


while I praftiſed ſurgery in 1769. 


Mr. R., picture- frame maker in Holborn, near Rede lion 
Street, had been many years ſubject to epileptic fits. He 
had taken various remedies under the direction of the moſt 


WWW 


of cure. 


The patient, TT.. ge ir, 
was recommended to a famous advertiſing empiric, who, with- 
out heſitation, undertook the cure, with the moſt ſolemn: aſ- 
ſurances of ſucceſs, Some remedy was given three times a 
Gay, a tea-ſpoonful of drops in water, I was attending 
Mrs. R., at the time, in ſome complaint, and had curioſity to 
look at the filver-ſpoon, which was turned black and cor- 
toded; from which I concluded ſome ſharp acid or cauſtic 
preparation was given, The empiric. never left the bottle; 
therefore it was impoſlible to analyſe the medicine. 

Aſter this remedy had been taken a conſiderable time, I 
was called, with the moſt earneſt ſolicitude, to viſit the 
patient, who, the meſſenger informed me, had broke his 
thigh in bed. 4 

On examining the thigh, I found the os femoris obliquely 
fractured, and the ſharp points of the bone about four inches 


| below the troehanter major, pointed outwardly, through the 


faſcia lata, adeps, and ſkin. 

Upon the cloſeſt inquiry of all the family preſent, no doubt 
remained, if their account might be credited, of the thigh 
bone having been thus broke -by the force of the conyulſed 
muſcles, although the patient was kept firm in a ſoft bed by 

ftrong 
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During the paroxyſm or fit, in plethoric 
habits, bleeding may be preſcribed ; but in the 


pallid, 


ſtrong aſſiſtants, who had attended on many prior fi, and 
therefore accuſtomed to the buſineſs, | 

One of the aſſiſtants preſent to aſſiſt the reduction of the 
fracture was Dr. Huber, of Great Wild Street, whom I had 
known, in 1764, when he attended at Guy's Hoſpital ;. the 
other aſſiſtant was Mr. W. Duff, one of my pupils in midwifery 
c 
in His Majeſty's ſervice, 

This fingular caſo required refleAion: there ſeemed. three 
circumſtances requiſite to be particulary attended. 

1, To reduce the fracture. 

2. To retain the limb and body ſo firmly after the fracture 
vas reduced, as to ſecure it againſt the violence of future con- 
vulſions. a 


3. To diminiſh or prevent the force of the fits themſelveg 
while the callus was forming. 

The reduction of the fracture was accompliſhed in the 1 
manner, by extenſion, and bringing the ends of the frac- 
tured part in appoſition: on which the uſual bandage was 
placed, leaving an opening to dreſs the contuſed wound. | 

The retention of the limb againſt the force of future con- 
vulſions was effected by an apparatus of my own invention for 
this ſingular caſe : it conſiſted of long, narrow laths, about a 
quarter of an inch thick, and three quarters of an inch broad, 
ſmoothly plained, and rounded at the edges, to prevent un- 
eaſy or ſharp compreſſion, Three laths were placed on the inſide 
of the thigh, from near the ingaex to beyond the ſole of the 
toot ; three longer laths were likewiſe placed on the outſide of 
the thigh ; they reached aboye the upper margin or ſpine of 


the 
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pallid, debilitated, or patients ſuperabounding 
with ſerum, this operation ſhould be avoided, 


- Fetid 


the ilium, and extended beyond the bottom of the foot. The 
KLiths were all fecured together at equal diſtances, above and 
below, by means of a broad tape, and on the parts wherever 
compreſſion or friction were likely to be conſiderable, com- 
preſſes of ſoft tow, covered with fine linen, were placed under 
the laths. The leg, thigh, and foot, were thus ſecured. 
Strong napkins were placed round the body, acroſs the ſupe- 
zior part of the cheſt, under the arms, in the direction of 
each axilla, and ſecured to the upper poſt of the bed: ano- 
ther was ſecured to the wood work at the middle of the 
bed, running acroſs the inferior part of the abdomen : a third 
encompaſſed both feet near the ancles, and was firmly attached 
to the foot poſt of the bedſtead. Theſe ligatures/ were thus 
placed and faſtened to prevent, if poſſible, the convulſions from 
diſonitipg the bones, retarding the generation of the callus, or 
breaking the callus recently formed. 

In order,to diminiſh the force of the fits while the callus 
Was 1 the patient was bled, abſtinence from liquids 
was ordered, and the cool, antiphlogiſtic regimen preſcribed, 
with-mild antiſpaſmodics of camphor, valerian, gentle diapho- 
retics, &c. | : 

In a few days the convulſions returned, and the new-formed 
callus, notwithſtanding the methods adopted, was injured, 
though not in a very great degree. 

In about three or four months after this extraordinary ne 
the bones had re- united; the patient was able to walk with 
the aſſiſtance of a ſtick and crutch; the fractured leg being 
a little ſhortened, a high- healed ſhoe was directed to ſupply 
the defect. 


Some 
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Fetid remedies, as aſafcetida, ſagapenuin, 
volatiles, &c., for the pallid ; camphor, vale- 
rian, 


Some few months after I viſited the patient, who ſeemed 
very chearful; but in my preſence, while drinking tea, was 
ſeized again with an epileptic fit, accompanied with very 
ftrong convulſions, in which the arms and legs were thrown 
into various contortions, jerked, extended, and contracted 
with uncommon violence and rapidity. The patient was 
ſeated in a large elbow child-bed chair, ſurrounded with 
. ſoft cuſhions and pillows. | 

During the force of the 'fits, without the limbs touching any 
hard ſubſtance whatever, a ſudden crack was heard; the con- 
vulſions ceaſed, and I preſently perceived that the thigh bone 
of the other leg was broke, without any wound or protruſion 
of the fractured ends of the bone: in ſhort, -it was a com- 
plete ſimple fracture, about three inches below the trocbanter | 
minor of the os femoris. 

T muſt confeſs T doubted the former relation of the other 
thigh-bone, as having been fractured in bed by no other violence 
than convulſions; but being preſent at this latter ſcene, from 
te beginning to the accident of the fracture, I could no rg 
doubt the truth of the former extraordinary fact. 

This ſecond fracture was reduced and ſecured in a manner 
ſimilar to the firſt; and though convulſions frequently hap- 
pened during the time the callus was forming and obtain- 
ing its proper hardneſs, yet the cure was effected in three or 
four months; but this laſt leg was more crooked and ſhorter 
than the former, The patient remained a cripple, but could 
walk with the ſupport of crutches; had, at different times, 
the convulſive fits, which were afterwards ſucceeded by a 


gradual 
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pallid, debilitated, or patients ſuperabounding 
with ſerum, this operation ſhould be avoided, 
Fetid 


che ilium, and extended beyond the bottom of the foot. The 
Uthe were all ſecured together at equal diſtances, above and 
below, by means of a broad tape, and on the parts wherever 
compreſſion or friction were likely to be conſiderable, com- 
preſſes of ſoft tow, covered with fine linen, were placed under 
the laths. The leg, thigh, and foot, were thus ſecured. 
Strong napkins were placed round the body, acroſs the ſupe- 
rior part of the cheſt, under the arms, in the direction of 
each axilla, and ſecured to the upper poſt of the bed: ano- 
ther was ſecured to the wood work at the middle of the 
bed, running acroſs the inferior part of the abdomen : a third 
encompaſſed both feet near the ancles, and was firmly attached 
to the foot poſt of the bedſtead. Theſe ligatures/ were thus 
placed and faſtened to prevent, if poſſible, the convulſions from 
diſonitipg the bones, retarding the generation of the callus, or 
breaking the callus recently formed. 

ln order to diminiſh the force of the fits while the callus 
was forming, the patient was bled, abſtinence from liquids 
was ordered, and the cool, antiphlogiſtic regimen preſcribed, 
with-mild antiſpaſmodics of camphor, valerian, gentle diapho- 
retics, &c. 

In a few * the convulſions returned, and the new. formed 
callus, notwithſtanding the methods adopted, was injured, 
though not in a very great degree. 

In about three or four months after this extraordinary . 
the bones had re- united; the patient was able to walk with 
the affiftance of a ſtick and crutch; the fractured leg being 
a little ſhortened, a high- healed ſhoe was directed to ſupply 
the defect. 


Some 
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Fetid remedies, as aſafœtida, ſagapenum, 
volatiles, &c., for the pallid; camphor, vale- 
rian, 

Some few months after I viſited the patient, who ſeemed 


very chearful; but in my preſence, while drinking tea, was 


ſeized again with an epileptic fit, accompanied with very 
ſtrong convulſions, in which the arms and legs were thrown 


into various contortions, jerked, extended, and contracted 


with uncommon violence and rapidity. The patient was 
ſeated in a large elbow child-bed chair, ſurrounded with 
. ſoft cuſhions and pillows. | 


During the force of the fits, without the limbs touching any 


hard ſubſtance whatever, a ſudden crack was heard; the con- 
vulſions ceaſed, and I preſently perceived that the thigh bone 
of the other leg was broke, without any wound or protruſion 


of the fractured ends of the bone: in ſhort, it was a com- 


plete ſimple fracture, about three inches below the zrochanter 
minor of the os femoris. | 

T muſt confeſs T doubted the former relation of the other 
thigh-bone, as having been fractured in bed by no other violence 
than convulſions; but being preſent at this latter ſcene, from 


| the beginning to the accident of the fracture, I could no longer 


doubt the truth of the former extraordinary fact. 
This ſecond fracture was reduced and ſecured in a manner 
ſimilar to the firſt; and though convulſions frequently hap- 


pened during the time the callus was forming and obtain- - 


ing its proper hardneſs, yet the cure was effected in three or 
four months; but this laſt leg was more crooked and ſhorter 
than the former, The patient remained a cripple, but could 
walk with the ſupport of crutches; had, at different times, 
the convulſive fits, which were afterwards ſucceeded by a 

gradual 
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rian, cold water, and evacuants, are proper 
for the florid and plethoric. Theſe muſt be 
conducted according to circumſtances. © 

In the intervals of the fits, the plans of 
cure ſhould be directed to prevent their re- 
turn. Theſe muſt ever vary according to 
cauſes, conſtitutions, ſeaſons of the year, age, 
ſexes, climate, modes of living, &c. 

The cardamine, or ladies ſmock, orange 
leaves, and ſuch like, medicines, are fre- 
quently experienced very inſufficient, as may 
be eaſily conceived by reflecting on the 
appearances of the effects found in the brain 
by anatomical inquiries, &c. &. A moun- 
tain cannot be moved by the force of a fea- 
ther; nor the various cauſes of the epilepſy 
by many of the reputed ſpecifics. 

An extreme dry diet, evacuants of the 
mercurial and powerful kind, change of 

air, 
gradual loſs of memory and a ſpecies of __ until death 
_ cloſed the unhappy ſcene. 

The moſt earneſt ſolicitation was made to open the body 
after death; but this not being agreeable to the family, no 
opportunity was afforded of inveſtigating the ſtate of the brain, 
its appendages, the fraftured parts, or muſcles, which were 
the only probable means of diſcovering the true canſes o 
ſuch extraordinary effects. 
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air, and altering the diet: the regulating 
the ſecretions and excretions ; ſerenity of 
mind ; antiphlogiſtics, tonics, mineral alte- 
ratives, bliſters, ſetons, iſſues, nitre, camphor, 
and ſaline purges ; bark, ſteel, and vitriolic 
_ preparations, zinc, &c., &c., have all ad- 

vantages in the ms of the epilepſy. Tit 
more judicious the application of theſe re- 
medies are, ſo much with greater reaſon = 
ſucceſs be expected. | 
Salivation has in ſome inſtances fnccteded, 
in others failed: in ſhort, there is no ſingle 
curative plan adapted to the variety of cauſes 
and parts affected: therefore, cauſes being 
firſt inveſtigated, medicine ſhould be pre- 
ſcribed judiciouſly for their palliation or re- 
moval. It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that 
the diſeaſe is frequenty incurable, even when 
the origin is well underſtood, and the moſt 
{kilfu] preſcriptions adminiſtered, under the 
guidance of rational medicine. | 
The aura epileptica is a moſt curious phe- 
nomenon of diſeaſe, in which an irritated, 
wounded, or lightly compreſſed nerve in the 
foot, hand, or wriſt, will gradually throw the 
whole body into ſtrong convulſions. The pa- 
Vor. II. 8 tient 
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tient feels ſomething aſcending like an elows 
tric ſtream, in the direction of the nerve; or 
rather a kind of obtuſe tingling or ſlight ti- 
tillation; this gradually increaſes in force; 
the brain, its appendages, the medulla ob- 
longata and ſpinalis, all become affected, and 
the whole body is thrown into the ſtrongeſt 
convulſions. This is a convincing proof of 
action, re- action, conſent of parts, and energy 
| in the nervous ſyſtem, | 
Y A ſcratch or puncture in the wriſt, foot, or 
| tendinous aponeuroſes, have produced uni- 
verſal convulſions, locked jaw, tetanus, and 
even death, in hot climates; to all which 1 
have adminiſtered the moſt eſteemed reme- 
| dies, but rarely with ſucceſs, until lately. 
; Strong compreſſes in the direction of the 
nerve above the part affected, with ligature, 
have prevented the paroxyſm ; dividing the 
nerves, if ſmall and not intereſting, nor be- 
longing to more noble parts; or deſtroying 
their connection with the other nerves, is 
more eligible, but ſeldom practicable; as the 
morbid part is commonly amongſt the ten- 
dons or tendinous expanſions of the hand, 
* | ' wriſt, 
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wriſt, ancle, or foot *. The general remedies. 
ſhould be the ſame as in the other. convulſive 
diſeaſes, or tetanus, locked jaw, &. 
Humid, air, rain, thunder ſtorms, & ci, are 
hurtful to the epileptic; as likewiſe all rich. 
over-generous or acrid food. Light primes, 
air, moderate / exerciſe, emvſenony. WR 
chearful ape. are See: I; 
Span Snicus, or cynic f 3 f 
The /paſmus cynicus, or Sardonic grin, is a 
convulſive affection of the muſcles of the face 
and lips on both ſides, which involuntarily- 
forces the muſcles of thoſe youu into a 1 5 
of grinning diſtortion. , 
If one fide only be affected. the diſorder 15: - 
nominated tortura ori. | 
When the maſſeter, Laetinadhrs nee 
naſal and labial muſcles, are involuntarily ex- 
cited to action, or contorted by contraction 
8 ! or 
I had a caſe of this nature under my care, from a ſcrophulous 
cauſe, lately, and ordered a dry diet, mineral alteratives, &c., By 
which the patient was ſo well for many months, that he was con- 
ſidered cured ; but in this he was diſappointed : for, on returning 
to his uſual diet, and omitting the remedies, the fymptoms re- 


turned equally violent. More of this method of cure will be 
ſeen in the zetanus. 
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or relaxation, they form a e of ma- 
lignant ſneer. | 
It ſometimes ariſes from eating hemlock, | 
or other acrid poiſons, or ſucceeds to an pes 
plectic ſtroke. | 
I have obſerved, that the 0 who are 
moſt affected with this diſorder, in the latter 
part of life, are thoſe who — had a 
turn for ſatire and ſneering. | 
I remember accidentally meeting and con- 
verſing with M. de Voltaire at a famous ſta- 
tuary's in Paris, to whom this philoſopher, 
wit, and ſatiriſt, had been ſitting: his face 
always repreſented the ſarcaſtic cynic grin, 
without diſeaſe: but it is eaſy to conceive 
that ſuch a face, involuntarily convulſed, 
would naturally aſſume the muſcular actions 


to which it had been long accuſtomed “. 
The 


If I recolle right, the artiſt's name was M. Pigall : he had 
juſt finiſhed a fine monument to the memory of Marſhal de Saxe. 
which is erected at Straſbourg, by order of the preſent French 
monarch ; and, by the ſame ſovereign's royal requeſt, M. de Vol. 
taire was fitting for a whole-length ſtatue, I do not remember 
ever to have ſeen a perſon ſo meagre and emaciated, the ſubject 
for the chiſſel of a ſtatuary, as M. de Poltaire's : his body was 


| fimilar to a dried mummy. 
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The netves; from which: all theſe parts re- 
ceive their branches, are efactorii, optici, na- 
ales, linguales, acouſtici, recurrentes, and by 


means of their ganglions and plexuſes the 


whole ſyſtem is agitated, which demonſtrates 


how faultering of ſpeech, deafneſs, loſs of 


ſmelling, or convulſed action of the alæ of 
the noſe or lips happen, in conjunction with 


theſe muſcular affections. | 
The cure, beſides the general remedics, 


ſhould be attempted by applications of cup- 


ping, bliſters liniments, whether ſpirituous, 
ætherial, volatile, ſtimulating, or anodyne, 
near to the nervous trunks, from whence theſe 
branches of the nerves originate. Common 
practices, however, more commonly apply 
medicaments to thoſe morbid parts, in which 
the effects of the diſorder are moſt 'maniteſt ; 
the abſurdity of which muſt appear ſtrikingly 
evident to every rellergting anatomiſt and 
phyſiologiſt, 

Where relaxation on one fide, and contrac- 


tion on the other fide of the face happen, after 


reflecting on the parts from whence the 
nerves deſcend to the contracted fide, re- 


ſolvents. of common ſalt and warm water, ſo- | 


lutions 
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lutions of camphor, by means of blanched 
almonds and water, piritus Mindereri, weak 


ſolutions of /a/ diureticus, foſſile or fixed al- 


kaline ſalts, or oleaginous volatile liniment, 


with camphor or opium, ſhould be frequently 


applied, excluſive of cupping, leeches, or 


bliſtering, if thought neceſſary, to relax the 


contraction; to nervine liniments ofeum ſuc- 


cini, or ol. terebentb. ætberial., may be added. 
Linimentum ſaponaceum, or volatile alkaline 


ſpirits diluted with water, ſtrong frictions, 
partial cold bathing, &c., are proper, and 


ſometimes, by perſeverance, ſucceſsfully re- 


move the complaints“. 


In this diſeaſe, when ariſing from eating 


the cicuta or hemlock, or other poiſons, an 


active vomit is firſt neceſſary; then plenty of 


warm milk, or oil and warm water, are be- 


neficial. There occurred a melancholy in- 


ſtance of a young gentleman of fortune, to 
whom hemlock had been e the ex- 


tract 


CT Tis cicutz uſu quoque  contigille certum eſt,” 972 a 
learned author. . In fimilibus vero & vomitus & cardialgiam 


a cum mentis alienatione excitat, & niſi prompte ſuppetiæ fe- 


rantur, mortem inducit. Venenum hoc quam promptiſſime 
« vomiĩtu rejiciendum, dein lac tepidum copioſe hauriendum 
* Cleöla nn non omittenda,” 
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was taken in ſuch increaſed doſes, that 
it proved fatal. The particulars of this caſe. 
will hereafter be publiſhed, as a caution to 
the favorers of this dangerous drug. Hem- 
lock has failed in numerous inſtances in the 
cancer and other diſeafes. It has been ex- 
tolled and recommended, more through the 
obſequious conduct of the adulators of the 
Vienna- court phyſicians, than from any con- 
viction or teſtimonies of its efficacy c. Upon 
ſimilar principles, and the want of due re- 
flection, have many other poiſons, as the di- 
gitalis, ſolanum, preparations of lead, arſenic, 
and all forts of poiſons, &c., &c., been 
lately introduced, not without fatal effects, 
in diſorders where ſafe and ſucceſsful me- 
thods of cure were already eſtabliſhed. 

| Though 


2 I have ſeen between two and thiee thouſandicales of the bös 
cer treated with hemlock, by different practitioners, without ſuc- 

ce/s ; and I can poſitively affim, from my own, and the experi- 
enee of moſt of the candid ſurgeons and phyſicians through Eu- 
rope, that this drug never cured a true cancerous ulcer. Upon 
examination, many caſes have been nominated cancers by per- 
ſons who could not give the true definition or deſcription of a 
cancer, See my Remarks on Cancerous Diſeaſes, When I was 
at Vienna in 1785, 1 law, at the grand hoſpital, above fifty 
pounds of the extract of hemlock intended for internal uſe ; but I 
could not find one perſon cured of the true cancer by that cele- 
brated remedy. 
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Though moſt powerful | medicines, in too 
great quantities, may poiſon or deſtroy, yet 

thoſe of which the doſes are known, and' 
their efficacy experienced, ſhould be preferred 
to dangerous novelties, eſpecially poiſons of 
the acrid ſpecies, wherein the greateſt caution 
and circumſpection ſhould always be obſerved. 


Sternutatio, or ſneezing. 


Sneezing is a convulſive motion of the 
abdominal and other muſcles of reſpiration 
and diaphragm, from ſome irritation of the 
ol factory and phrenitic nerves; when it be vio- 
lent, it may be claſſed amongſt da . | 
diſeaſes. 

In the action of ſneezing, the mui, tho- 
rax, or cheſt, are dilated, and a larger culumn 
of air is received into the lungs than uſual ; 
then a violent ſpaſmodic contraction of the 
muſcles follows, with an anxious compreſ- 
ſion in the region of the heart, and the air re- 
ceived is expelled through the noſtrils with 
great noiſe and force. | 

If ſneezing be moderate, it is.in many in- 
ſlances uſeful; for it augments the motion of 
the blood, ſharpens the ſenſes, recovers loſt 

| or 
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or diminiſhed ſmelling from inſpiſſated mu- 
cus; it likewiſe aſſiſts in Labors, Ep ex 2 
pulſion of the ſecundines; lf 

When, however, ſneezing is violent in 
plethoric bodies, and often repeated, it has 
produced many evils ; as head-achs, blind- 
neſs, a rupture of the veſſels of the brain or 
meninges, and ſudden death *. Ruptures of 
the pulmonary veſſels likewiſe have hap- 
pened; pulmonic hemorrhage has been the 
conſequence. It has been the cauſe of abor- 
tions in pregnancy, and has, by its violence, 
produced hernias, or a deſcent of the inteſtine 
or omentum into the inguen, or vagal fac 
of the ſcrotum. 

It is excited by errhines ; the juice of wild 
cucumber, which ruſtics uſe for the cure of 
the jaundice, has occaſioned ſneezing to ſuch 
a degree, as to end fatally by hemorrhage. 

From 

* Hildanus and Lancifius give inſtances ot n and 
even death, being the conſequence of violent ſneezing, —** Quod 
ſane a Famiano Strada, exemplo piſtoris ſuburbani confiema- 
« tur, qui cum ter ac vicies ens 5 in vigeſimo quarto ſter- 
* nutamento, animam efflavit. 

% Cucumeris afinini ſucco, ruſtici utentes ad icterum curan- | 


« dum, ſternutant ad mortem hzmorrhagia excitata. Rete- 
rente Sauvagio, 
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From worms in the frontal ſinuſes, or in pri- 
mis Uits,. ſneezing may happen by confent of 
parts; it is common to the en, irritable, 
and hyſterical. 

The meaſles and other eruptive fevers. are 
preceded by ſneezing ; it is frequent in the 
catarrh; was formerly accounted epidemic, 
and by ſome of the ancients the meſſenger of 
death; from hence the prayer or benediction 
ſo common amongſt many nations on per- 
ceiving ſternutation *. 

In the time of Pope Gregory, the ſneezing 
diſeaſe deſtroyed numbers ſuddenly. The 
diſorder now known by the denomination of 
the influenza, is of this ſpecies. The mem- 
brana pituitaria is inflamed and irritated from 
acrid particles in the air ; violent ſneezing is 
excited ; the membrane being continued all 
through the bronchial ſtructure and air veſi- 
cles of the lungs, accounts for the pulmonic 
inflammation . accompanying ſometimes the 
mfluenza. Violent peripneumony, pleuriſy, 

| | abſceſs 


* Petronius Arbiter aĩt: Gyton collectiene ſpiritus plenus ter 
continuo ita ſternutavit, ut grabatum concuteret, ad quem Eu- 
aue pus converſus, ſalvere Gyzona jubet. 
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abſceſs of the lungs, arid ie have 
-been the conſequence *. HY 
Sneezing is conſidered critical in PROTO / 
diſeaſes; and often precedes a ſalutary naſal 
hemorrhage, particularly to the plethoric, — 
«© Quando jam ad ſanitatem ventt corpus ſternu- 
* tamentum etiam inter bona indicia. Celſus. 
According to Hippocrates, fternutation 
ſolves the ſingultus or hiccup. It is conſi- 
dered ſalutary to the paralytic ; but injurious, 
if violent, in pulmonic affections of the in- 
flammatory claſs. In ulcers, polypus, cancer 
of the noſe, in inflammation or other diſcaſes 
of the part, the force of ſieezing augtnents 
the ſyriptoms ; therefore it TO be re- 
ſtrained. 
The cure muſt be Te to the eie 
ſneezing is impeded by preſſing, with the fin- 
gers. the root of the _ or EDS: n 
on 
* Inthe lift erst. which aged u few yeais ode very 
remarkable inſtances of pulmonic inflammation and abſceſs hap- 
pened, amongſt others of a fimilar, though leſs violent, nature. 
They were both patients of Mr. Hogatth's, Swallow Street, by 
whom I was conſulted. Copious bleedings, antimonial diapho- 
retics, with nittum and pectoral 'remedies, "cured both theſe 


caſes, Where the influenza was leſs violent, elix. paregoric., 
acet. cillit. bleeding, inhalations, pediluvia, diaphoretics of ſpi- 


. Minder. '&C., according to circumſtances, were beneficial, 
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on the internal canthus of the eye ; by aque 
ous vapor, or warm milk attracted up the 
noſtrils, it is mitigated. In the plethoric, 
venæſection is proper; pediluvia, bliſters to 
the neck or back, with antiphlogiſtic reme- 
dies and regimen, If periodical, bark is ef- 
ficacious ; if from worms, anthelmintics; if 
ſpaſmodical, fumes of camphor, valerian, 
or aſafcetida ; and in ſome caſes opium is 


| uſeful. e 


Palpitation, tremor, and angor of the heart. 


| The tremor, angor, or palpitation of the 
heart, only differ in degrees of violence; 
therefore they may be included under the 
general name of palpitation. 

The palpitation of the heart is an inordi- 
nate motion of that organ. The action is ſo 
ſtrong as to be perceived, by placing the hand 
on the outſide, and the pulſations are ſo ſen- 
ſibly felt, that the heart ſeems as if extruding 
from its cavity. 

The palpitation of the heart is attended 
with an unequal intermitting pulſe, anxiety, 
tremor of the extremities, pallor, difficulty of 
breathing, 
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breathing, deep inſpiration, weight and op- 
preſſion of the præcordia, a fixed pain under 
the ſternum, and, according to the greater or 
leſs degree of diſeaſe, ſo is its duration or 
violence. 

The immediate cauſe i is increaſed irvicabilicy 
of the cardiac nerves exciting the heart to 
augmented action. 

The remote cauſes are numerous, both 
external and internal: in the heart itſelf, and 

| veſſels ; 


. DineorIons AFTER Dzarn. | 


| Symptomata morborum. 8 

Cordis palpitatio: cum an- Hepar volumine nativo ſo- 
guſtia præcordiorum, ſpiritu lito majus, pancreas induratum, 
difficili, animi deliquiis fre- cor pericardio deſtitutum. 
quentibus, pulſu intermittente, | 
& tandem hydrope. 3 

— — Cum dolore in late- Pulmones putridi & aneuriſ- 
re ſiniſtro & poſtico pectoris, fe- ma aortz. M 
bre, anxietatibus, &c. 

— Cum dyſpncea, inter- Cor ſanguine concreto in- 
dum ſedatur rejectione ſangui - farctum volumine ingenti præ- 
nis per os, {ed denuo recrudeſ- ditum. 
adjungit. 

— — Quolibet motu fove- Cor maximum, valvulz ejus 


tur & ſudores frigidi ubertim offez. 
profluynt, 110-75 by 
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veſſels; in other viſcera extra · poſited from 


the thorax ; in the blood and other humors ; 


Symptomata mor burum. 
Palpitationibus quidam ob- 

noxius de repente moritur. 
Cordis palpitatio ; cum lypo- 


thymiis frequentibus & atro- 


phia ſubſequenti, 

— — Doloribus pectoris & 
abdominis tipatur, Iypothymi- 
as ſibĩ accerſit, & morte ſubita- 
nea ceſſat. þ 

— — UInterdum recurrit 
cum ſpirandi ſumma difficul- 
tate. | 

— — Cum ſpirandi diffi- 
cultate, tuſſi, & ſputo cruento. 


— — Dolores capitis & ab- 


dominis concomitatur in gra- 
vida muliere, & dein poſt paſ. 
tum ſibi ad{cribit dolorem late- + 
ris ſiniſtri cum ventris intumeſ- 
centia, lypothymia & prend 


difficultate. 
— — Cum diffciti ſpiritu. 


— — Cum doloribus in fi- 
niſtra thoracis parte & ſpirandi 


difficultate. 
— — Juvenem ſubito ex- 


tinguit, 


Extiſpicia cada verum. 
Cor ingens, infarctum ſan. 


Tumor in pericardio, mate · 
riam purulentam recondens. 


T 


Tumore aneuriſmatico dila» 


tata arteria aorta, 


Cor ſanguine polypoſo in- 

farctum, aorta oſſea. 
ene 

Cor ſanguine concreto tur- 
gidum. | 
Quantitas maxima humoris 
ſubflayi inter laminas perito- 
næi. c | 


Meſenterium ſcirrhoſum & 
aqua in pericardio, 
Aneuriſma pectoris. 


Pericardio cor accretum, val. 
vulæ lapideæ. | 
Cordis 
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in digeſtible or indigeſtible foods; affec- 
tions of the mind; excretions and reten- 


tions, &c, 


! 


Symptomata morborums- | 
Cordis palpitatio: Cum ſpirĩtu 
difficili, nauſeis ſæpe accedenti- 
bus. 


in thorace & dyſphagia. 


— — Cum ſyncope frequen- 


ter recurrente. | 
— — Melancholicum hæ- 
morrhagiz narium obnoxium, 
& difficultate l laboran- 
tem cruciat. 
Cum ſenſu aquz 
in thorace, abſque fiti. Pulſu 
molli, reſpiratione frequente, 
oculis concavis. 
Agrum palpitatio- 
nibus cordis infeſtatum, mors 
ſubitanea tollit. 
- Interdum recurrit, 
ſed tandem continua evadit. 
Spiritum difficilem 


trahit. 


Cum dolore pectoris 
& dyſphagia: quibus ſe jungit 
vomitus continuus. 

Extra ſedem coſtam 
protrudit, & aſphyxiam creat, 


-I0 


 Exti iſpicia e 
| Lapides 3 in e cordis, 


Hepar dorum. aquain ven- 
triculo, 

Sanguis concretus in corde, 
pro verme habetur. 

Lien & hepar ingentia. 81. 
niſter pulmonum lobus inſtar | 
hepatis denſus & tabe ſqua- 
lens. 3 

Aqua in thoracis cavo & 
pericardio. 


Cor ſanguine concreto diſ- 
tentum, valvulæ oſſeæ. 


Cor ſanguine repletuin. 
Pericardium aqua turget. 


Tumor ſſeatomatoſus æſo- 
phagum comprimit. 


Venz pulmonis cartilagi- 
neam referunt ſubſtantiam. - 
Cordis 
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JT To the heart and contents of the thorax 
| appertain, an increaſe of its volume or ſize, 


 Symptoma morborum. 


Cordis palpitatio ; Cum tuſſi | 


concomitatur dolorem con- 


oo polypus, 


Extiſpicia cada verum. 
Pericardium purylentum, 
hepar ſcirrboſum, lien obſtryc- 


tinuum capitis ad ſcapulam uſque tus, & pectus ſero lymphatico 


um. 
— Subito lethalis de 
medio tollit lethargicum. 


& abdominis extremitatumque 
— Coſtas caric exeſas 
ſrangit. 
— Natrium oboriente, 
hzmorrhagia, miteſcunt palpi- 
tationes, ſed denuo recrudeſ- 
centes mortem accerſunt. 
5 Cum tuſſi & aſthmate 
in tabem degenerante. 


 Adftantium auditu 
diſtinguitur, 
Cum fſpirandi difh- 
cultate, artuum dematia, tuſſi 
& ſputo purulento. 
Cum animi commo- 
tionibus vehementioribus, quas 
excipit mors ſubitanea, 


turgens. 
; Aqua & ſanguis in ventri- 
culis cerebri, cor & vena cava 
dilatata. | | 
Aqua in pericardio, cor di- 
latatum, | 
Auriculz ſanguine turgidz, 
admodum dilatatz, | 
Pulmo putriditate affectus. 


Pulmonum ulcus, concre- 
tiones in cordis thalamis, lien 
durus & inteſtina inflammata, 

Cor dilatatum & lapideſ- 

Cor tumidum & ſanguine 
atro infarctum. 


Cor ingens ſanguine obru · 
tum, & valvulz quaſi lapi- 
deæ. N | 
Cordis 
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j 


the aorta, or its offifi- 


cations a collection of _ in the pericar- 


bree —— 
 Cordis palpitatio': : Cum y- 
drope. 


7 


— Aſthmaticus, de ſum- 
mo pondere in hypochondrio 


dextro queritur, dein colica & 
diſtentum, diaphragma ſurſum 


lypothymiis cruciatur, 


——— Lypothymias fibi ad- 
jungit frequenter. 
— — Item. 


—— Cam ſpirandi diſi- 


cultate concomitatur febrem 
acutam pertinaci gonorrhaez 
ſuccedaneam. a | 
Invadit leucophleg- 
matia laborantem, affectum 
ſoporoſum accerſit. . | 


—— Periodica ſonum edit 
ingentem, & ſumma ſpirandi 


difficultate 2 
Vor. U. 


dium, 


Extifpicia cadaverum. 

Pancreas & meſenterium 
ſcirrhoſa; latex in pectore 
valvulæ cordis offex & cor 
turgens ſanguine. 

Pulmones cum n 
hzrentiis putriditate affecti; 
inteſtinum colon flatulentia 


pellens, hepar putridum, & ab- 


ſceſſus circa ſecur. 


- Cor purulencia affetum. | 


Pericardium foro tutgidum 
& cor ſanguine diſtentum. 
Abſceſſus in regione hypo- 
gaſtrica & in apice cordis. 


PE. TSX 


Aqua intet laminas omenti 
ſtagnat, ventriculus cerebri & 
pericardium aqua turgent ; pul- 
mones undique pleurz annec- 
tuntur. 

Pulmones outriditate affect 


& cor ingens. 


Cor dis | 
T o 


Ae 


bas * 
ER ER ET reer — — 
- 
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” 


Symptomata morborum. 
Cordis palpitatio : Cum cor- 
poris totius intumeſcentia ſeſe 


adjungit ſpirandi difficultate. 


Cum anhelitu, anxi- 
etate, tuſſi. 


* 


Com ſpirandi dif- 


cultate, animi deliquiis & a- 
gtrypnia, & tandem morte ſubi- 


— 


Inradunt batt 
ſubito lethales. 


Scable defr>datum 
cruciat, & hydropem * 
jungit. 


Hypochondriacum la- 


| ceſſunt, & in hydropem dege- 


nerat. 


Tandem ſyncopes le- 
thiferz aſthmaticum moleſtant. 
Palpitationes cordis & dein 
ſyncopes, chloroticam invadunt. 
| Cum pertinaci ſpi- 
randi difficultate, 
Cum pulſu inordi- 
nato & perquam debili, 
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dium, abſceſs, empyema, calcareous concre- 
| tions, worms, ſmall oſſifications i in the ſub- 


ſtance 


Extiſpicia cada verum. 
Cor portentoſum, valvulz 
ollex, 


Cor illæſum, pulmones vix 
inflammati, lumbrici tres in 
inteſtino ileo. 


Maſſam adipoſam uterque 
cordis ventriculus fovet. 

Cor tumidum unico thala- 
mo conflari videtur, 3 

Omnia viſcera ſana excepto 


Cor tumidum & ſanguine 
infarctum. 


Arteria aorta ſanguine con- 
ereto turget. a 
Cor diſtentum, & valvule 
oſſeæ, hepar induratum. 
Aorta oſſea. 


Valvulz cordis oſſeæ et tor 
dilatatum. 


Palhpitatis 
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ſtance of the heart, ſcirrhoſities and tumors of 


the * 


Symptoinata morborum. 
Palpitatio cordic: Cum anxiez 
tate & ſpirandi difficultate; 
— N alla. 


——— ſec adjungi tumoti 
ventris. 
dit, & lypothymiam Lale 
ſibi adjungit. 

ubito ingraveſeit & 
plura graviſſima ſy mptomata 
Win 8 
Cum torminibus ven- 
tris; ad quem accedit dyſpnea 
& brachii ſideratio. 
Cordis palpitationi 
obnoxia, erratica febre prehen- 
ditur. Urget denuo cordis 


palpitatio & convalſiones fibi | 


Ke 


Cum præcordiorum 
ug & ſpirandi difficul- 


tate, Iencophlegmatiam fibi ad- 
jungit. 


—— Poſt ſe trahit pthi- 


lin, ; 


——— Hzmoptyſi n & ſyn. 
copem. 


T 2 


The 

5 . | 
Aqua in PO ul 
quaſi . 


dium aqua turget. 


© Hydtops eyſtieus, 


Cor ingens & ſanguine. ob- 
rutum, valyulz oſſeæ. | 


Cor ſanguine infarctum, ad 
» - 0 | l | t ; lit r. N 


Panereas ſelrrhoſum. 


Cordis ſubſtantia tactu flac- 


cida ſanguine diſtenta, me- 


ſenterium ſcirthoſum, 


Aqua in abdomine, cor dif- 
forme, valvulæ ejus oſſeæ. 


Hepar ingens; cor porten- 
toſum; pectus & abdomen ſero 
turgent. | 


Cor ſanguine diſtentum. 9 
Palpitatis 


\ 


| 
1 
N . 


5 
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The leſions in the other viſcera are capable | 


| Symptoniata morberum. : 
Palpitatio cordis ſuccedanea. 


Palpitationes cordis cumcrurum 


& pedum œdemate oriuntur poſt 
animi pathemata. 
Poſt citifſimas equi- 
tationes ſævit. 


Poſt ſummum ex- 
ercitium ſeſe adjungit ſpiran- 
di difficultati. 

Animi pathemata 
prehendit cordis palpitatio, & 
ſibi adjungit ſpirandj difficul- 


tatem cum artuum œdemate. 
Spirandi dificul- 
tatem ſequitur nulla accedente 
cubandi difticultate. - 


Auditu & viſu 
ſenſibilis, difficultate ſumma 


 Angine ſuccedit. 


& cauſing the palpitation of the heart. The 


ſtomach 


/ 


71 
Extiſpicia cadaverum. 
Cor dilatatum & fſanguine 


Cor ſanguine palypoſo. diſ. 


tentum. 


Aqua in pericardio ſtag- 


nans. 


Cor a majori, quam 
par erat præditum. 


ſpirandi ſtipata poſt contuſio- 


nem pectoris. 


Viget cum dyſ- 
pnœa & ſummo dolore ſtoma- 
chi, pulſu duro ſuperſtite poſt 


pectoris inflammationem. 


Succedit vomi- 
tioni cum aolfations ; in fundo 


'ventriculi, 


Aqua pericardii laminas 3 a 


ſe invicem diducit. 


Pancreas ſcirthoſum trede- 
cim libras ponderans. 


| Palpitatio 
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ſtomach is frequently the cauſe; infarctions 
of the liver, or ſpleen ; ſtones in the gall. 
bladder ; wind in the ſtomach and inteſtines, 
or flatulency, particularly common to the hy- 
pochondriac during digeſtion, by the air riſing 
up the ceſophagus, and diſtending that tube. 
In the brain itſelf, alſo, the cauſe of palpita- 
tion of the heart has been diſcovered. 
To vitiated blood are to be referred ple- 
thora, cachochymia, various acrimonies, gout, 
ſcurvy, &c. From ſtrong coffee, or quanti- 
ties of hot tea, leguminous foods, lentils, 
&c., according to Senac, Malpighius, when- 
ever he eat leguminous foods, was tormented 
with the moſt vehement palpitations of the 
heart. From acid train the ſame r been 
. m 7 ex- 
5 Symptomata FE. IRE Exlißpicia cadaverum. 
Palpitatio cordis ſuccedanea, Cor dilatatom & lapideſ- 
Cordis palpitationes ſucce- cens, | | 
dunt lypothymiis. | | ; 
Cum pulſu vali- Cor ingens & mere diſten- 
diore poſt vehementior animi tum, 
pathemata ; interea tumet regio 
hypochondriaca ; ingruunt con- 
vulfiones & urget ſumma ſpi- 
7 difficultas & extremorum 
frigus 3 
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experienced. Hemlock | uſed inſtead of 
parſley, cold draughts when the body has been 
overheated, antimonial vapors, | fumes of 
charcoal, arſenic, &c., putrid or fetid ex- 
halations, long uſe of mercury, have all ex- 
Cited this inordinate action of the heart. 
From commotion in the blood, and from 
every vehement motion of the body, particu» 
larly thofe actions that require increaſed in- 
| fpiration, as running, jumping, when the 
lungs receive by the will a greater inflation 
of the air, and, in ſome inſtances, a longer 
retention in the reſpiratory organ. Suddenly 
changing the ſituation in bed, or 7 venerts 
aclu, palpitations ariſe: from hard riding 
the palpitation has been ſo vehement, that 
the waiſtcoat has been elevated: the ſame 
effect has been produced by a tight com- 
preſſion, or bandage on the pectus v. From 
the heat of anger, and other emotions of the 
| mind, 


* 'The rolling of infants round the cheſt has heen one of thoſe 
abſurd practices that no reaſoning, nor examples of miſchiefs 
ariſing, can eradicate. The ſuperior ranks in this country avoid 
thoſe bandages, the inferior not. In Italy I have obſeryed the 
children rolled up, like mummies, in ſwaddling clothes, by which 
the free functions of the cheſt are impeded, and the foundation of 
a narrow cheſt and pulmonary complaints laid. 
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3 a penury of blood, from large hæmor- 
rhage after wounds, lying- in, from ſuppreſſed | 
evacuations of blood, from menſtruation in 
the chlorotic, are ſeen palpitations. | 

If the diſorder be chronical, it is ſcarcely 
curable ; if idiopathic, or tranſitory, it is 
ſometimes removed; if complicated with 
other morbid affections of the viſcera; &c., 
which is moſt common to'thoſe who are af- 
flicted with the complaint, they cannot live 
many years, but commonly die ſuddenly, 
which ſeveral practical facts have clearly de- 
monſtrated. The palpitation is leſs dan- 
gerous when ariſing from paſſions of the 
mind, or any ſharp acrimony, than when it 
originates in any real morbid ſtate of the 
heart, its large veſſels, or the lungs, &c. In 
ſome inſtances the palpitation of the heart is 
followed by pulmonic hæmorrhage, aſthma, 
drapſy of the thorax, ſyncope, &c. 

The cure is very doubtful, as muſt ap- 
pear from the evident cauſes ; but it ſhould 
be attempted on rational principles. Deple- 
tion and abſtinence are neceffary to the ple- _ 
thoric ; in inanition the cortex and tonics are 

proper. In a ſtate of the blood, productive 
| of 
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of polypi, alkaline ſalts, r foſſile or ve 
getable, lixivious or ſaponaceous preparations, 
nitrous and other neutraliſed ſalts are to be 

recommended ; as ſal ſodæ, ſal tartari, ſapo, 
nitre, ſal Rochelle, &c. &c. ; bleedings and 
other evacuations. long continued: but all 
theſe are likely to fail, if the inſpiſſation of 
the coagulable lymph, forming the polypi, 
ariſe from a gouty or chronic rheumatic ſtats: 
of the blood.. De: 


In the aneurifm of the aorta, many caſes 
of which 1 have ſeen, the diſorder is in- 
curable; and the patient's life can only be 
prolonged by an extreme dry diet, dry air, 
evacuations of the alvine feces, urine, and 
perſpiration “. 

The difficulty of aſcertaining the true 
cauſes of palpitation, in many inſtances, ren- 
ders 


» Gen care ſhould be Wr by young or inexperienced ſur- 
geons or phyſicians, not to miſtake the aneuriſm of the aorta for 
an abſceſs, an inſtance of which I once ſaw, where the tumor had 
been poulticed, was opened by a lancet, and ſoon proved fatal. 
Another inſtance I was witneſs to, where a ſurgeon of conſiderable 
reputation poulticed an aneuriſm of the ſubc/avean artery, and 
who was extremely angry on my informing him that he had miſ- 
taken the caſe, and haſtened the patient's death, though this was 
told gently, and from a tenderneſs of his reputation. 


* - 2 N * - \ © —_ . . N 
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ders the ſtricteſt inquiry of the ſymptoms _ 
abſolutely neceſſary, or the miſchief may be 
too far advanced before it is clearly dif- 
covered; of courſe remedies may be applied 
when they cannot become uſeful. 

An increaſe in the ſize of the heart, fluid, 
or a dropſy within the pericardium, are irre- 
mediable; but, as theſe happen, perhaps ab- 


ſtinence from fluids, in both inſtances, may 


be uſeful; in the former to diminiſh the 


force of the heart, in the latter to promote 
the poſſibility of a reſorption of the extra- 
vaſated fluid by the non-admiſſion of a freſh 
ſupply. Chalybeates and tonics are likely to 
avail, as theſe effects are commonly owing to 
laxity after over-diſtention. 

The offification of the aorta, could it be 


aſcertained, which is moſt common to very 


old age, and gouty habits, abſceſs of the heart, 
oſſifications in its ſubſtance, calcareous con- 
cretions, ſcirrhoties and tumors in the lungs, | 
oſſifications of the valves of the heart, ac- 
cretion of the heart with the pericardium, *- 
and other affections of the organ of circula- 

tion occaſioning palpitation, which the diſ- 
ſections prove to have exiſted, are all, or 


r 
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moſtly, of the incurable claſs > but medicine 


is juſtified in attempting to penetrate into 


theſe cauſes, and to afford the moſt rational 


remedies, and diet for checking the progreſs 
of the diſeaſe, or prolonging life by judicious 


management, even when cures cannot be ex- 
pected. 

In ſcirrhoſities of the aa viſcera, as as 
the liver, meſentery, ſpleen, pancreas, hy- 


F 


drops celluloſa, &c +» though the cure is diffi- 


cult, yet the ee is leſs: in ſuch caſes a 
mild mineral alterative courſe may be tried, 


| conjointly with the alkaline ſalts, &c.; or, 


in laxity, tonics of bark, ſteel, and ſmall 
doſes of calomel occaſionally, particularly 
this laſt remedy, if the bile ducts are ſup- 
poſed to be obſtructed. _ | 
In plethora, bleeding, evacuations, and ob 
ſtinence, are uſeful; in vitiated blood, or 
perverted ſecretions or excretions, correctors 
of the prevailing acrimany, and removers of 
obſtruction, are to be preſcribed, whether 


| ſcorbutic, ſcrophulous, rheumatic, gouty, ve- 


nereal, or cancerous. Any other diſcovera- 
ble cauſe ſhould be treated according to cir- 
cumſtances. 

If 


283 

If the palpitation ariſes from emotions of 
the mind acting on the heart, medicine 
ſhould recommend ſerenity; which, howe- 
ver, is a preſcription ſeldom followed by 5 
perſons of exquiſite ſenſibility, | 

Bile in the ſtomach or inteſtines is to be 
evacuated downward by mild doſes of aloe- 
tics, or corrected by acids. If fixed air be 
the cauſe in the firſt proceſs of digeſtion, as 
this is acid, magneſia, alkaline ſalts, or lime 
water, are uſeful. If the palpitation be in- 
termittent, bark has cured it, according to | 
Storck, In worm caſes, anthelmintics ; in 

affections of the nervous ſyſtem, camphor, 
Neel, &c.; in temporary ſpaſinodic attacks, 
ſometimes opium and carminatives re- 
move the evil, Pediluvia, bliſters, mode- 
rate exerciſe, and medicated waters, are all 
occaſionally to be uſed. It may be obſerved, 
however, the idiopathic palpitation of the 
heart rarely admits a radical cure: palliation 
of the ſymptom is commonly all that medi- 
cine can effect. | 
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A convulſiv ive motion of ihe W and 


| rs: by which the latter deſcends, - 
and the former aſcends, and forces and ex- 
pels the air with a ſingular clangor or acute 
ſound through the ceſophagus, is called fin- 
gultus or hiccups. It is tranſitory, acute, 
chronic, or periodical. 
The tranſitory hiccups ariſe from flatulency 
and other cauſes ; from the food too ſuddenly 
ſwallowed; the inferior part of the lungs ac- 
cidentally reſting on the elevated diaphragm, 
according to Foreſtus : taking cold, particu- 
larly amongſt infants ; ſudden cold applied 
to the feet, cheeſe curd, dry food, ſudden 
grief and crying, hyſteric affections, and the 
- commencement of every menſtruation, have 
all produced this ſymptom, 
Ihe acute hiccups ariſe from a metaſtaſis, 
gout, rheumatiſm, poiſons, an incarcerated 
hernia, the ileus, inflammation of the ſto- 
mach, leſions of the brain; likewiſe, in acute 
diſeaſes, apthtæ, dyſentery, dyarrhcea critica, 
improperly ſuppreſſed by opiates or aſtrin- 
gents, wounds, diſtortion of the ribs, a de- 
| preſſion 
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preſſion of the cartilago eee a ſudden | 
depletion by a violent purging, &c 

The chronic hiccups are ae oh by 
worms, which irritate the empty ſtomach, or 
ariſe from a turgency of bile. - 

Singultus, or hiccup, from an internal 
cauſe, with vomiting, is frequently a bad 
omen, as in the ileus, gangrene, wound of 
the ſtomach or diaphragm, inflammation of 
the inteſtines, &c. 5 | 

The tranſitory hiccups are 5 
checked by a draught of cold water, by the 
narration of ſome ſtory which engages the 
attention, by ſudden fear, by ſurpriſe, by an 
inhibition of reſpiration. Sneezing, accord- 
ing to Hippocrates, ſolves the hiccups. If 
from a turgency of bile, a full ſtomach, hard 
drinking, or poiſons; it is neceſſary to empty 
the ſtomach by promoting nauſea and vomit- 
ing; and, immediately after the ſtomach is 
emptied, to preſcribe gentle eccoproties until 
the whole inteſtinal canal is cleared of redun- 
dancy * 


The ſucceſsful treatment of a gentleman, who had drank 
two ounces of extractum ſaturni Goulardi, may be mentioned, 
being a. very extraordinary caſe. es F 

c ASE. 
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CASE, ; 


' On Friday night; November 26, 1784, neat twelve o'clock; _ 
Mr. H., a gentleman in Harley Street, Cavendiſh Squate; 
drank, by accident, twelve drams of Goulard's extract of lead. 
Mr. Tronſon, apothecary in the ſame ſtreet; and myſelf, being 


: pteſently called, an emetic was immediately ordered. 


On being firſt introduced to the patient, the ſymptoms chiefly 
complained of, were, a great roughneſs in the throat the ſweet 
taſte of the lead in the mouth} and flight eructations from the 
ſtomach of a fimilar nature. The patient was extremely ealm; 


intrepid, and ſpoke of his expected death, which he conſidered 


certain, with extraordinary courage. | 
There was no ſenſation ot pain; but as theſe preparations de- 
ſtroy all nervous ſenſibility, it was rather an unfavourable cit- 
The total deſtrution of the nervous powers, and ſudden death 


| were: to be expected from the known qualities of the lead ; 


therefore a quick determination, and a rapid execution of what- 
ever was to be attempted, became neceſlary. 

The following were the principles on which the cure was at- 
tempted : 

1. To remove, as much as poſſible, every idea FOE 1 
the patient's mind, by aſſuring him of there being every hope of 
recovery: this greatly tended to diminiſh his apprehenſions. 
2. To 
I had ſeen a caſe, where a lady had taken, by the ad vice of an ig- 
norant female Doctreſs, only ten drops of the above extract diluted : it 
produced torpidity in the abdomen, and coldneſs of the extremities; 
and proved fatal in twelve hours. The preſent gentleman had taken 


720 drops of the undiluted extract. If ten drops diluted had proved 
fatal, what might naturally have been expeſted from 720 undilued e- 


ttact of lead? 
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are proper; if aptbtis deciduit, mucila ginous 
demulcents may be preſcribed. In acute 


2. To ſtimulate the rectum, and prepare the inteſtines for an 
evacuation of their contents; for an incurable coſtiveneſs was 
moſt to be dreaded, ſhould the lead not ſoon prove fatal. 


The following enema was preſcribed, to be * 
R. Decoct. com. pro clyſter. Zviij. 
Sal. Glauber. 3j. d | 
Ol. olivar. 3 ij. ftatim 3 * 
3. To prevent the adheſion of whatever particles of lead might 
remain in the ſtomach, and to lubricate the inteſtines with oil. 
4. To excite griping pains and an increaſed action of the in- 
teſtines, in order to expel the poiſon, by a warm cathartjc. 
5- To prevent a palſy of the ſtomach and inteſtines, and pre- 
ſerre heat by volatiles, the following draught was preſcribed : 
| R. Ol. amygdal. dulc. 3vj. | 
Tin. ſen. 3 ſs. | 
Aq. menth. vulg. ſimp. 3j. 
Sp. c. c. gtt. xxx. M. f. hauſtus ſzpe ſumendus. _ 
After the firſt three or four operations from the above preſcrip- 
tions, the patient was left to the care of Mr, Tronſon; it being 
then between three and four o'clock in the morning : entertaining 
ſome hopes of ſucceſs, as ſome feces had been evacuated ; with- 
out which, in all. human probability, the taſe muſt have termi- 
nated unfortunately in a few hours, | 


At eight o'clock on Saturday morning, Nov. 27, finding * 
evacuation of the feces not ſufficiently copious, the 80 87 1 
draught was preſcribed, to be taken every half hour: 

R. Ol. amygdal. dulc. 3vj. 
Infuſ. ſen. 3x. | | L 
Tin. jalap. 3ij. Mucilag. gum. arab. Ziſs. M. f 


- 
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putrid diſeaſes, muſk, and a ſtrong camphof 


emulſion, made with blanched almonds, bark, 


| mild 
| By eleven the fame morning this draught had operated five 


times; but, leſt any ill conſequences night happen from the 
lodgment of any particles of lead in the folds of the inteſtines, 


or valvule conniventes, a repetition was directed. Some grip- 
ing had intervened from the irritation of the purge, which plainly: 
indicated a degree of ſenſibility in the inteſtines, IEPA 


favourable ciftcumſtance. 


At two o'clock the ſame day, Mr. John Hine, Surgeon Ex- 
traordinary to His Majeſty, and now Surgeon General to the 
army, attended; at which time the laſt-preſcribed draught had 
operated ten times: it was, however, thought adviſeable to 
continue the ſame draught every three or four hours, though it 
was concluded the patient was out of danger. | 

At ten in the evening of the ſame day the patient was viſited 


again: he had eat ſome light food, and was in good ſpirits ; the 


very dangerous ſituation he had been in was concealed from him- 


ſelf, and, in fome meaſure, perhaps, contributed to our ſucceſs. 


The patient complained of ſlight gripings, which was an = | 
ject of the utmoſt importance, as they were unaccompanied wi 
coſtiveneſs: it clearly demonſtrated the undiminiſhed rung 
ſenſibility of the ſtomach and inteſtines, and afforded the higheſt 
er of cure. | 

On Sunday morning I met Mr. John Hunter again: we found 
the patient perfectly recovered, and made no nN to re- 
peat our conſultation. 

On Monday morning, the 2gth of November, no farther me- 
dical attendance was neceſſary. The gentleman is now, in 
1792, in perſect health, and officiates as preſident at one of the 
moſt convivial muſical meetings in London. This is mentioned, 


becauſe it had been ſuggeſted the patient would die a lingering 


death, 
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mild antiputreſcent eccoprotics, &c:* In hy- 
ſteric or hypochondriac affections, the hic- 
cups commonly ariſe from fixed air in the 
ſtomach in the firſt proceſs of digeſtion,” or 
by the air that remains in the ſtomach after 
digeſtion; in both caſes the experiments 

which I have made, prove that the acidity of 
this air vellicates the ſtomach and ceſophagus : + 
calcined magneſia, lime water, or volatile 
alkaline falts or ſpirits, in ginger tea, fre- 
quently, by neutralifation, and thus forming 
a neutral falt, remove the complaint, by pro- 
ving gently laxative. Preventing conſtipa- 
tion is another effectual remedy, and avoid- 
ing ſallads and other vegetables, or legumi- 
nous food, or malt liquors in a fermentative 
fie . Forage 
If from gouty ſpaſms, an aloetic draught, 
and mixtures of confectio cardiaca, cordial 
waters, and volatile falts, are proper; but, 
above 


®* See the Eſay on the putrid, malignant, ulcerated Sore Throat, 
lately publiſhed, where the reaſons are given, why antiſeptic lax- 
atives ſhould be frequently preſcribed to prevent or remove puttid 
accumulations, in the inteſtines, or to oppoſe their dangerous 
contaminating abſorption by the lacteals, &c. 3 
Vor. II. 9 
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above all, the 'pediluvium compoſed: of 357. 


fpiritus ſalis marini fumans, to three or four 


gallons of tepid water, as recommended in 
the treatiſe I wrote ſome years ago, called 
The Gout alleviated, &c. When the hiccups 
originate from cold air, the abdomen ſhould 
be embrocated with camphorated ſpirits of 
wine, or flannel] ſhould be applied, being 
firſt moiſtened with a ſpirituous embrocation 
of volatile liniment, &c. If the hiccups be 
conſequent to a wound, or diſtortion of the 
ribs, the dexterous aſſiſtanoe of a ſkilful ſur- 
geon will be «ina 


. Ofitition, or Yawning. 


A very deep, flow, involuntary inſpiration, 
with a large hiatus of the mouth, and a ſo- 
'norous expiration, is called oſcitation, or 
yawning. It is attended with or without 
pandiculation, or diſtention of the ſuperior 
and inferior extremities. Amongſt the 


| healthful i it occurs after much fatigue either | 


of mind or body; in great cold, and a pro- 


penſity to ſleep, or on waking. - It ariſes 
from idleneſs, or a tedious, unintereſting diſ- 


5 X e courſe, 
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courſe, and by ſympathy ; on ſeeing oſcita- 
tion, we naturally yawn; tritum enim N.. 
oſcitante uno ofcitat et alter. 

It argues a tardier motion of the blood 
through the lungs : its efforts are to accelerate 
the motion of the humors, and to liberate 
the body from a moleſting weight, by pro- 
ducing an increaſed ſenſibility, which is con- 
ſequent to oſcitation. It does not portend 
miſchief, nor does it require medicine, un- 
leſs joined to lethargic ſymptoms. 

It frequently happens to the ande 
hy pochondriac, and in the commencement 
of intermittents; nor is it unuſual to thaſe 
whoſe ſtomachs are overloaded, or abound 
with erudities. In parturition, it is believed 
by ſome to ominate evil, and induce ſopori- 
ferous ſymptoms ; but experience does not 
countenance en Wee 


inge. 
o „ . or tome S e 


8 ſpaſms 4 5 rigidity of muſcles; .as 
the, tetanus, catalepſis, triſmus, or locked 
jaw, &, The tonic ſpaſm, therefore, agree- 
ably to this deſcription, differs from the clo- 

3 U a. | / nic; 
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nie; becauſe, in the former, the parts are 
convulſed by the muſcles alternately contract - 
ing and relaxing ; but, in the latter, after 
the firſt attack, the parts become rigid and 
immoveable. If the deſcriptions of authors 
be examined, it will be found that the cata- 
lepſy and other diſorders of this claſs are, in 
many inſtances, complicated, and in general 
partake of thoſe ſymptoms which conſtitute 
both clonic and tonic ſpaſms . Theſe diſ- 
tinct ions are of little conſequence in the modes 
of curing theſe diſeaſes; for both clonic and 
tonic ſpaſms require, in many reſpects, a 
. ſimilar treatment, namely, the mitigation of 
the ſymptoms, and relaxation of the ſpaſm or 
contraction by:antiſpaſmodics, pediluvia, dia- 
phoretics, &c., during the paroxyſm, and a 
removal of cauſes, if 8 . in the inter- 
vals. - 

It may not be avg ae to give a 
few more obſervations and diſtinctions con- 
cerning clonic and tonic convulſions, or 
ſpaſms. | 

The clonic convulſions have already been 
delined an alternate involuntary contraction 

N and 
Obſer vationes Wepferi de affectibus capitis. 
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and relaxation of muſcles, the tonic are rigi- 
dity and immobility, as in the /paſmus phyſo- 
des, or cramp, which often affect the ws 
calves of the legs, neck, &c. | 
The alternate relaxation and centobibns 
which are felt with the pulſe; in articulo mor- 
tis, is called /ubſultus tendinum, and is a very 
dangerous ſymptom in acute diſeaſes. When 
the internal and external ſenſes are aboliſhed, 
with violent, univerſal, alternate contraction 
and relaxation of muſcles, it is called epilep- 
Ja; but if it happen but once, as in denti- 
tion, or in the ſmall-pox, amongſt children, 
it is nominated ec/ampfia. The ſenſes are not 
altogether loſt always in the hyſterical epi- 
lepſy; for hearing is frequently preſerved, 
though the patient may not be able to ſpeak: 
In febrile convulſions, there are commonly 
a delirium and carphologra, or catching or 
picking at the bed-clothes, or ſome imagi- 
nary things, which is i called collectio 
floccorum. 
In particular, or local convuliions ns 
the ſenſes are not injured, as in the ſpaſmus 
cynicus, triſmus, &c. The ſpaſms or con- 
vulſions are univerſal in the epilepſia and ca- 
ny talepſis; 


n 
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pi but there is no convulſion in the 


tetanus. A particular member in ſome ſpe- 


cies is affected, as in the Jpaſmus NE 
priapiſmus, &c. | | 

In the tonic ſpaſms, if the vade * drawn | 
Soom, it is an emproſthotonos; if forced 


| backward, an op . 


The muſcles are rendered altogether rigid 
in that violent tonic ſpaſm called zetanus; 
The body becoming rigid, with loſs of ſenſes, 


appearing like a ſtatue, is nominated cata- 
PP 8 


lepfis. If the cauſes reſide in the origin of 
the nerves, or in the cerebrum itſelf, the 
convulſions are idiopathic; if originating 
from any other part, and affecting by ſympa- 


thy the cerebrum, as in the aura epileptica, 


morbid viſcera, &c., ſympathetic, or rye 
tomatic. 

From the variety of parts affected, onſite, 
or contractions, derive their names: a tonic 
convulſion of the eyelid, cataclaſis; a clonic 
convulſion of the bulb of the eye and eyelids, 
nyſtagmus ; gloſſocoma, when the tongue is re- 
tracted towards the fauces in acute fevers; i- 
mus, or locked jaw, when the inferior maxilla is 
firmly cloſed, which is a very fatal ſymptom 

in 
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in gun-ſhot . or other wounds, particularly 
in the hot tranſatlantic climates.. Catching 
or picking the bed-clothes, in the latter ſtages 
of acute, febrile diſeaſes, carphologra, or col- 
lectio floccorum, as it is nominated, with an 
obſcure! delirium ; an involuntary rigidity of 
the virile member, priapiſmut, or ſatyriaſis: 
ſuffocation from a'cough in the trachea, dy/- 
Phagia in the ceſbphagus, when deglutition 
is impeded ; anxiety in the lungs; cardial- 
gia and vomiting in the ſtomach, /ngultur, 
or hiccups in the ſtomach, colics, rufus and 
wind in the inteſtines ; together with the fe- 
neſmus in the rectum; dyſuria and iſchuria in 
the bladder; ſneezing, yawning, pandicula- 
tion, tremor, palpitation of the heart, and 
gnaſhing or grating of the teeth, may all be 
referred to ſpaſmodic, or convulſive affec- 


tions. 


Catalepſy. 


The catalepſy is defined to be a tonic con- 
vulſive ſpaſm, in which the patient ſuddenly 
becomes immoveable and rigid, appearing 
like a ſtatue, retaining the ſituation and po- 


ſition of the limbs and other parts in which 
he 
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be” 


he was placed, when attacked, with an ex- 
ternal and internal loſs of ſenſes. This diſ- 
order is very rare, and its deſcription by dif- 
ferent Authors not altogether uniform “. 
The 


The great Hoffman gives the charactetiſties of the cata» 
lepſy as follows : 

The paroxyſm of a catalepſy generally attacks the patient ſud- 
denly, in this manner: — He remains fixed in whatever poſture 
he happens to be in when feized, whether ſtanding, ſitting, or 
Tying. If his eyes are ſhut, they generally remain ſo; but as 
the diſtemper generally comes on in the day-time, the eyes are 
moſt frequently open, and immoveably fixed, as it were, upon 
one object, and cannot be made to wink, though touched or 
rubbed with a handkerchief, Mean time the limbs are capable 
of being moved and bended, but remain in whatever ſituation 
they are put in. All manner of ſenſation is aboliſhed ; for the 
patient neither ſees, hears, nor feels, even though pinched, hurt, 
or pricked. The involuntary actions are notwithſtanding car. 
ried on regularly: thus the pulſe is natural, and reſpiration 
eaſy; and, as Foreſtus obſerves, whatever is put into the mouth 
is ſwallowed down. Sometimes the abdomen and inferior ribs 
are convulſed, according to the reports of Foreſtus, Sylvius, 
Platerus and Dolæus; at the ſame time the anus is ſa contracted, 
that it will not admit of the ſlendereſt pipe. N. Pio reports, 
the face continues florid ; at laſt they begin to ſigh deeply, and 
then come to their ſenſes, and give ſurpriſing accounts of what 
they have ſeen and heard, as-if they were revived from a trance. 

Curious and remarkable caſes of the catalepſy, which give a 
proper account and hiſtory of this diſtemper, are found in 
M. Donati Hift. Med. Mir. C. i. p. 91.—Helierii Comment. in 

Cage: preenet. p. 66,—Pi/onis de cognoſe, & curand. morbis, L. i, 


c. 13, 
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The proximate cauſe ſeems: to conſiſt in a 
general compreſſion of the medullary ſub- 
c. 13.—Diverfi de affect. partie. p. 425.—Fernelii Patholog. L. v. 
c. 2.— Ballonii Confil. L. ii. c. 1-—Hagendorn, Cent. i. bift. 35. 


H. ab Heers, L. i, ob, 3.—Rondelet Meth. curand. L. is c. 20. 


—LZacut. Lufit. ii. 42.—Forefti, L. i. ob. 42.—Miſcell, Mat. Cur. 
Dec. i. ann. 4. p. 17 Dec. ii. ann. 1. % 1. Dec. iii. ann. 3. 
ob/. 61. Cent. v. p. 195.—A8. Hafu. Vol. iii. $2.—Phileſoph 
Tranſactions, No. 437. — Af. Yratiflav. Tent. xxv. p. 240. 
AR. Nat, Cur. Fol. i. obf. 25.-—Hift. de P Acad. des Sciences de 
Paris, 1738, p. 56 — 48. Med. Berol. Dec. i. Val. ii. p. 62,— 
Van Swieten, Comment. in Boerhaavii aphor. Tom. ili. p. 313, 
316,—Hoffmanni, Med. rat. Syſtem. Tom, iv, p. 1. . 1, cap. 
iv. 6% 1, 2 — de Sauvages, Nojolog, Meth. Tum. ii. cl. vi. 
p. 415, 417, 418, 420. —T argioni, Raccolta prima di Offervaz. 
Mediche, p . 97.—Recueil period 4 Obſerv. de Medicine, par Vander 
Monde, Tom. v. vi. p. 41.— Journal de Medicine, par M. Roux, 
Tom. xx. p. 40. .J. F. de Pre, Difſ. de raro affect Cata- 
leptico, Erf. 172 1.— . F. Delii, Run " CR Erlang. 
1754: 4+ 

It may here alſo be 8 that many bude caſes 
have been deſcribed and publiſhed by ſeveral writers, which 
really do not belong to this claſs, but rather were tans, 
coma, or flupor, where the limbs would not take the arbitrary 
or voluntary ſituations, which is the eſſential character of a 
true catalepſy. 

Such ſpurious cataleptics are mentioned by 3 Si L. i. 
obſ. p. 31. —Klaunigius, Naſocom. charit, Obſ. vii. p. 25. 


Nov. ad. Nat. Cur. Tom. i. obſ. 99,—Sawvages, os OT 
n. 3. Commerc. Nor. 1731, p. 330. 


Catalep/is de Haen, Rat. Med. 334. 
Treu, caſus a menſium ataxia. 


Treu, 
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3 
ſtance of the nervous ſyſtem; and a tem- 
porary inſpiſſation of the oleaginous or 
other fluids in the minuteſt cells of the 

tela celluloſa. | | 
The remote cauſes are many ; as s ſudden ve- 
hement terrors, grief, hopes fruſtrated, un- 
expected joy. Tulpius mentions an inſtance 
of the catalepſy happening from extreme love, 
and an unexpected refuſal of marriage to a 
young Briton. There have been examples 
where the cataleptics have died on the ſight 
of affectionate friends who had been long 
_—_— 


Trew, ab ofliculis in cerebro. 

Simſon on animal actions, 239. 

Septal. caut. 150. an calida fugienda, ; 

Weþfer, de affect. capitis 361. a fumo carbonum ; 558 obſ. in 
puella, 15 ann.; 564 in ſacerdote, 53 ann.; 563 puella, 
7 ann.; 573 pueri, 12 ann. 

Catalepſis triduanæ febri ſuperveniens. a 

Boneti Sepulchr. a conſternatione, a flatibus, a male curata 
eryſipelate, ab intentione animi, amore, melancholia, inani- 
tone, &c. 

In the tetanus all the limbs are fixed and immoveable; in 
the catalepſy they are fixed indeed, but ealily flexible, and re- 
main in whatever poſition they are placed. 

Tbis diſtemper occurs very ſeldom. The fits laſt ſome hand. 
Foreſtus gives an inſtance of one in a young man, which con- 
tinued three days. It is ſeldom preceded by any ſigns bende 
its approach. 
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abſent, and thought dead. Unuſual clangor, 
clamor, or a view of any thing dreadfulhy 
horrid. The mind intent on one object; 
abſtracted meditations; an aſſiduous reading 
of books containing cabaliſtical myſteries ; 
alchemy ; religion, or rather ſuperſtition, 
and an anxious concern for happineſs, or fear 
of puniſhment or helliſh torments in a future 
life; ſtrokes by lightning; the fumes of 
charcoal; extreme cold; worms; are all 
mentioned by authors as cauſes of this ex- 
traordinary diſeaſe; as likewiſe ſuppreſſed | 
evacuations, or hemorrhages, to. which pa- 
tients have been accuſtomed; "violent af- 
fections of the mind, &c. 

The fit, in a moderate time, remits of its 
own accord by a naſal hemorrhage, or ter- 
minates in a fatal apoplexy. Sometimes re- 
verting, it produces fatuity, madneſs, epi- 
lepſy, an atrophy, or dropſy. 

The cure ſhould be conducted in a man- 
ner ſimilar to other convulſive diſeaſes, ac- 
cording as circumſtances ariſe, and agree- 
able to the cauſes, or conſtitutions of the 
attlicted. Bleeding largely in the plethoric, 

with 
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with antiphlogiſtics and antimonial diapho- 

retics, purges, pediluvia, warm bathing. 
cuppings, ſcarifications, and bliſters, as eva- 
cuants. To the pallid, debilitated, and ner- 
vous, volatiles, antiſpaſmodics, tonics in the 


intervals of the paroxyſms, bark, Kc. will 
be moſt r | 


Tetanus. 


The tetanus is an involuntary rente rigi- 
dity. without relaxation, of almoſt all the 
muſcles of the body. 
The idiopathic tetanus is rarely ſeen in 
Europe; but it is nearly endemial in hot 
regions. Trenka, Starte, and De Haen, have 
written expreſs treatiſes on this diſorder. 
In the paroxyſm the body becomes altoge- 
ther rigid and extended, immovendle. and 
ſuddenly falls. | 
If the body be curved and drawn bacx- 
wards, it is called op/thozonos; if bent for- 
Wards, emproſthotonos. Some add the pleuro- 
rhotonus, when the body is inflected towards 
either ſide; but obſervators have rarely ſeen 
this third ſpecies. | 
The 
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The rri/mus, or locked jaw, is a a partial diſ- 
caſe ſimilar to the tetanus. 8 

The pbænomena which occur are the fol- | 

lowing :—The face is now pale, then red- 
dens; the eyes moveable, and full of tears; 
diſtention of the hypochondria ; ſingultus; 
tumors in the throat, not diſſimilar to the 
globus hyſtericus, but more vehement; the 
pains are acute and exceſſive in the muſ- 
cles affected, ſimilar to what is felt in the 
cramp, but univerſal in the tetanus inſtead of 
partial; the patient is wakeful, and not 
inſenſible: in ſome inſtances a flight de- 
lirium is a concomitant ;. reſpiration moftly 
continues without interruption, but ſotme- 
times ſibilous and ſtertoroſe. The fever, 
which always accompanies the tetanus, and 
the non-abolition of the ſenſes, diſtinguiſh 
this diſeaſe from the catalepſy. The blood 
appears ſometimes, though rarely, inflam- 
matory ; a pertinaceous conſtipation attends ; 
the ſaliva is ſpumous, and continually flows 
from the mouth. I have not ſeen all theſe 
ſymptoms. 

The immediate cauſes of conyullians, x r6- 
gular and irregular, or involuntary, muſ- 
cular actions, have been already confidered 
| from 
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from page 338 to 345 3. but thoſe. col. 


tions are more confined to / clonic convul- 
fions than to the tonic, of which laſt the 
tetanus, epiſthotonos, emp roſthotonos, and i. 
mus, are examples, and may be treated under 
one head. 

The determination of the will to move the 
muſcles affected, in the tetanus remain: the 
arterial influx with the vital principle of the 
nervous influence, are apparently conveyed 
to the muſcles without effect, the ſenſes not 
being aboliſhed. | | 

The wires inſitæ of ' muſcles do not obey 
the intention of the will, but ſuffer muſ- 
cles to become rigid, inſtead” of acting and 
re- acting, or occaſioning relaxation to ſucceed 
contraction. 

The muſcles reſiſt the natural 3 
powers of the mind; both flexors and ex- 
tenſors become rigid, immoveable, and very 
painful, as in the cramp; which laſt, n. 
ever, is local and more tranſitory *. 


The 


»The cramp, which attacks the ga/trocnemii and ſoleus muſ- 
Ces, or their tendons in the legs, is a common diſeaſe, and ex. 
tremely painful: the tetanus ſeems a ſimilar diſeaſe, but uni- 
verſal inſtead of local, and of longer duration. 
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The arterial muſcular influx with the ner- 
vous influence bein g irregularly diſtributed, 
ſent in greater abundance, or fluids accumu- 
lated in the minuteſt parts of muſcular ſtruc- 
ture, ſeem to overbalance the vires infite of 
muſcles : hence rigidity without relaxation ; 
hence action without re-a&tion, 

The muſcles ftill receiving the arterial and 
nervous irritating influx, which accompanies _ 
the nervous and arterial ſyſtem * for the 
purpoſes of muſcular action, and the diſ- 
traction of the nervous fbrillz, account for 
the exquiſite pain of the cramp and teta- 
nus. This pain ſeems to reſide in the ela 
cellulgſa, which is interwoven amongſt all 
the diviſions and minuteſt ſub-diviſions of 
muſcular fibres, and is in a Nate of diſ- 
tention. | 1388 5 

The impelling FT muſt be equal to 
irritating muſcles to action: they powerfully . 
act on the muſcles for the office of contrac- 
tion, and the wires inſitæ of muſcles ſti- 

' mulated 


10 he e is a 1 
ture of muſcles according to very minute . microſcopical ob- 
ſervations, which more fully explain muſcular RruQure and 
action than-the limits of this work admit. g 
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mulated to action, have a power of aſſiſt- 
ing, or. perhaps performing, the affice of 

6 relaxing muſcles. 

The tetanus is, therefore, atterhpted. to 
be accounted for on the principles of an 
over-abundance of the nervous and arterial | 
influence forced and directed involuntarily to 
the muſcles, and a debility, reſiſtance, ox 
other impediment, in the wires inſitæ of 
muſcles, to receive or convey the impel- 
ling powers. 

The over-abundance of arterial and ner- 
vous influx, irritates or over-acts the wires 
infſite muſculorum, and compreſſes the me- 
dullary expanſions of the nervous ſyſtem; - 
the vires inſitæ, by this © compreſſion, be- 
come paſſive. The oleaginous, or other 
fluids contained in the cells of the ze/a 
cellulgſa, which pervade not oflly the di- 
viſions and ſub-diviſions of muſcles, but 
every minuteſt muſcular fibre, become coa- 
gulated, or nearly ſo, inducing painful rigi- 
dity without relaxation. 

It may be remarked, that as the ſenſes 
remain in general not injured, and vital 
actions continue; neither the cerebrum nor 

cere- 


/ 
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cerebellum are, at firſt, materially affected, 
except in thoſe inſtances that are attended 
with a ſlight delirium. 


It maſh be confeſſed, that Se pa 


little, and the immediate cauſes of this 
dangerous diſeaſe have been conſidered very 
obſcure: they, in ſome meaſure, bid de- 
fiance to rational indications, according to 
the ingenious and learned Dr. Cullen; but, 
notwithſtanding the difficulty, ſome attempts 
will be made to ſhew, by a phyſiological 
and pathological review and ſcrutiny into 
the proximate cauſes. of the diſeaſe, new 
methods of cure, on rational principles. 

The remote or original cauſes of the /etanus 
muſt be ſought for in the nervous conſent- 
ing ſyſtem. Authors. have given. inſtances 
of its ariſing from the effects of hunger; 
great labor or exerciſe ; immoderate venery ; 
large evacuations ; metaſtaſis arthritica, po- 
dagrica, eryfipelatoria, exanthematica, ſca- 
bioſa; abſorption of purulent or putrid pus ; 
various cachexies; wounds in which the 
nerves of tendinous expanſions have been 
injured, particularly punctures of thoſe parts 
which have produced the ſymptoms after 


Vor. II. X EN the 


* 
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the puncture ſeemed cicatriſed; amputa- 
tions; contuſions; luxations; carious teeth? 
indigeſtion from hard ſubſtances received 
into the ſtomach ; poiſons admitted either 
by the mouth, lungs or re&tum ; ſordid col-. 
luvies in promis viit; worms in the ſto- 
mach or inteſtines; cold or. extreme hot 
weather; from fleeping u Jove after hard 
wine or ſpirit drinking; from the puncture 
of the draco marinus ;, from the uſe of fun- 
guſes: to theſe may be added patbemata 
animi omnia. — I remember an inſtance at 
Guy's Hoſpital above twenty years ago, 
where, in caſtration, on tying the ſpermatic 
chord, univerſal ſpaſms ſeized the patient; 
which, on Mr. Way's flackening the liga- 
ture, diminiſhed, and ſoon totally ceaſed. 
A ſtrong proof of nervous ſympathy ! | 
The explanation of the immediate cauſes of 
the effects obſerved in the rzetanus, opiſiboto- 
nos, emproſibotonor, triſmus, or locked jaw, 
and all ronici ſpaſmi, may be accounted for 
in the following manner, which perhaps con- 
veys a clearer idea on the ſubject than has 


yet appeared, though not altogether ſo pre 
factory as could be wiſhed : ?: | 


1. Volun- 
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* Voluntary motatory muſcles are inactive, 
except by the command of the will, or, in 
diſeaſe, by the . ane rn 
convulſions. | 
2. The mind —— a 3 (5 

either partially or generally; either a parti- 
cular finger, or the arm, legs, toes, or 
extremities and head all together. 

3. The firſt power the mind has, to com- 
municate to the muſcles. deſtined to obey 
action, or the mind's intentions are equal 
to a certain degree of irritation, either of me- 
chanical or chemical ſtimul. 

4. This is certainly conveyed by the ner- 
vous powers, as impediments, by compret- 
ſion, &c., on nerves going to parts fully 
prove, for deprivation of motion follows. 
It is eaſy to conceive the coagulation of 
oleaginous, or other fluids in the zela cellulgſa, 
accompanying the nervous faſciculi capable of 
producing a like effect, and impeding the free 
tranſttus of the nervous powers. | 

q. The influence of the wires inſitæ is os 
ſecond action, namely, contraction, or re- 
laxation, according as the will commands. 

| X 2 6. The 
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6. "The tetanur and Spaſmi tonici, are con- 
n Bot or extenſion joined with W 
without mobility or relaxation. 

7. This contraction, or extenſion of muſ- 
cles without mobility, ſeems nothing more 
than ſome influence equal to the ſtrong elee- 
tric ſhock, or ſome poiſons, and ſufficiently 

| powerful to inſpiſſate or coagulate the ole- 

= ö aginous or other fluid contained in the cells 

— of the ela cellulgſ . 1 
8. For all muſcular motion is facilitated 

and preſerved. by the fluidity of the oleum or 
other fluids, in the diviſions, ſubdiviſions, 

and even between the moſt- minute muſcular 
fibres diſcernible by the microſcope. 

9. The mind can eaſily conceive the coa- 
gulation of the oleum, coagulable lymph, 
ſerum, &c,, through all the interſtices of 
muſcles, through all the diviſions, ſub-di- 
viſions of the ligaments. aponeuroſes, faſ- 
ciculi, and minuteſt muſcular fibres, inter- 
woven with the ela celluloſa, the cells of 
which evidently contain an oleous, or other 
fluid, &c. 

It is perhaps an acrimonious change of 


fluid, that irritates and occaſions the exqui- 
ſite 
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ſite pains in the rheumatiſm, peer is en- 
tirely a muſcular diſeſae . 

10. The tranſitus of the ſubtileſt arti 
fluid may be firſt accelerated in _ eva; of 
lar ſtructure of the ela cellulgſa. v0! 

11. The cells nei N 120 ati 
overcharged with more fluid than uſual; nei- 
ther the venal, ſanguiferous, nor lymphatic 
veſſels, are capable of abſorbing, or pro- 
pelling the increaſed quantity of fluid forced 
into the cells, brought by the arterie :: 

12. An inſpiſſation or ſtagnation of the 
fluids may happen in the minuteſt cells; the 
abſorbent or venal ſyſtem cannot then caſily 
abſorb, or re- con vey the humors. 

13. This morbid ſtate of the cllutirirocs | 
ture probably reſiſts the nervous influence; or 
the energy of the nervous, and even the minute 
arterial powers may be diminiſhed ; _ 
rigidity and immobility. | 

14. For the arteriolæ opening in hives 
lar ſtructure pour forth their fluids into the 
cells; whether this be fat, lymph, ſerum, 
or a ſubtile moiſt air, with which the mi- 
nuteſt cells are irrorated. This can be proved 

3 . by 
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by minute anatomical injections; by macera- 
tion and inflation, &cy! | 465! eee viva 


2186. The communication of the cells in the 


tel rellulgſa of the whole body is well known 
to every phyſiologiſt, and it ĩs evidenthyj de- 
monſtrated by the anaſarea, emphyſema; by ; 
abſceſſes forming in one part, and conveying 
the matter through the interſtices of muſcles 
to parts diftant, as in the gar diſeaſe, and 
many others. > The inflation of veal is well 


| known to be a conveyance of air to fill up 
= cells of the ſela celluloſa. 4 


16. In the tezanus; neither 2 calls | of the 
aer the external membrana adrpofa are in- 
jured; but the cellular ſtructure all through 
the muſcular ſyſtem containing far; lymph, 
ferum, or atrial fluids. There is a circula- 
tion of fluids not only through the arte- 
ties, veins, and lymphatics, but likewiſe 
through the cells of the ela cellulgſa; the 
cells receive fluids from arteries, and re- 
turn them to the veins. | 

17. Therefore the fluids, Aalen Gilling the 


| e cells, or irrorating the moſt minute 


cells with a fine aerial ſubiile vapor, inſtead 
| of 
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of enjoying a free and conſtant circulation, as 
in health, become in the #eranus flagnated, 
either by ſome. ſedative powers acting on 
the nervous and arterial ſyſtems, or by being 
rendered, through accumulation or inſpiſ- 
ſation, incapable of re- conveyance through the 
capillary tubes to the larger veins. A cloſer 
coheſion of the particles compoſing fluids 
may, in ſome meaſurę, effect this minute 
obſtruction, while the larger arteries and 
veins of all parts continue to perform their 
offices, until the venal blood itſelf becomes 
coagulated, and this ends in death. 4 
18. The rigidity and immobiliry. of, Ac. 
cles is cauſed by the coagulalion of the 
adeps, or other fluidi, counteracting, reſiſt- 
ing, and overcoming the nervous powers 
deſtined to convey from the mind muſcu- 
lar action, ; ke. elt, Hag bg 
In diſſections after death, therefore, no- 
thing can preternaturally appear; for this 
adeps, or any other fluid, in the cells, is 
always coagulated by death, which is the 
actual cauſe of the 7:g:4:ty of the body, or 
ſtiffneſs, obſervable in the dead ſubject. 
This is demonſtrable in preparing the body 


for 
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for anatomical injections, where the reli- 
quefaction of the oil or adeps, by the 
warm water, renders the ne and _ 


pliable; OY „ 


The electric Fs W life ee 
neouſly in a fimilar manner, as \ likewiſe 
lightning; for they probably coagulate all 
the adeps, deſtroy the animal and vital 
powers, without any evident marks of vio- 
lence. Whether the jncreafed nervous in- 
fluence be ſimilar to the electric ſhock is 
difficult to determine; but their effects, | 
however, ſeem not very diſſimilar. 

The importance of the rela celluloſa, then, 
appears ftill greater than has been imagined, 
When we conſider that no arterial motion can 
exiſt nor proceed without its office: it com- 
poſes the greateſt part of arterial coats, the 
vagina and interſtices of nervous faſciculi, 
and every part of the human body, the 
muſcular fibres excepted, and its unctuous 
cellular fluid facilitates and preferves parts 
deſtined to every action through li by 
its conſtant ſupply. | 
Wherever the fluid contained in its cells 
eoagulates, motion muſt abſolutely ceaſe: this 
idea 
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idea may be carried to all the minute ra- 
mifications of arteries, nerves, lymphatics, 
their coats being compoſed principally of 
the zela celluloſa, and the cells of this mem- 
brane always contains a fluid, either e 
lymphatic and coagulable, or ſerous, as in 
dropſies, excluſive of ' atrial fluids, which 
penetrate: * _ Pa nn mi- 
nute. | Fe, | 
The immediate cauſe, bn of ths tetanus 
is ſuppoſed to be an inſpiſſation, or coagula- 
tion of the adeps, oleum, lymph, &c:, in the 
cells of the ze/a cellulgſa, occaſioning a reſiſt- 
ance ſuperior to the nervous influence for 
the purpoſes of muſcular a&ion. 
The cure of the tetanus and other '/pa/mr. 
tonici have been attempted by bleeding, 
which ſome adviſe and others reject; cup- 
pings, ſcarifications, leeches, arteriotomy in 
the temples, emetics, catharties; by the 
oleum Ricini, in worm caſes; diaphoretics, 
if ariſing from eruptions retropulſed ; emol - 
lient fomentations, and frictions with oil, by 
warm horſe dung. De Haen recommends 
cold fomentations, but in young perſons hot, 
veſicatories, errhines, electricity. Bontius 
| gives 
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Sives piu ö u ſruples-which Land a 
bl | Chalmers, with many others, adopt. Monro - 
= adviſes falivation; and mercury is-preſcribet 
[| by many internally and externally, Collin 
adviſes his favourite medicine, fores arnice ; 
muſk, and. bark, if periodical... The cele- 
brated Dr, Cullen thinks any ſcientific plan 
of cure vain and fruitleſs ; in which, with 
the utmoſt reſpect for that truly great and 
rational phy ſician, I muſt beg leave to differ. 
The Doctor remarks, from the judgment of 
others, that opium, in large doſes, often re- 
peated, has been efficacious, and unites muſk 
and camphor ; warm bathing has proved in- 
Jurious ; mercury has been found uſeful late- 
ly. bliſters hurtful. The Petroleum Barba- 
1 denſe, or Batbadoes tar, and cold bathing, 
= has lately been introduced with ſucceſs. | | 
1 It may be neceſſary for me to repeat the 
remark I formerly publiſhed in the Medica! 
Advice to the Army and Navy ſerving in hot 
Climates, which I preſented 1 His preſent. 
| Macy, that, having ſeen numerous inſtan- 
3 ces of theſe tonic ſpaſms, particularly the 
locked jaw after gun-ſhot and other wounds, 
fevers, &c., I muſt confeſs, that muſk, 

| Came 
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camphor, bliſters, warm bathing, opium in 


full doſes, | &c., generally failed, and the 


patients died: indeed ſo frequently, that 
1 Was induced always tO conclude the caſe 


very deſperate Whenever thoſe Hennen, 


appeared.,! | Oonodtt nt q” et 
From repeated refle@tion-0n- de ſubject, 


the frequent ill ſucceſs of opium, warm 
bathing; bliſtering, :: muſk, camphor, and 
electricity, & e. I was determined to attempt 
the cure by other methods ; namely, by an- 
timonial, ſulphurs, and mercury combined. 


Two inſtances occurred in London: the one a 


lady, who taught many of our nobility the 
harp, had a triſmus, or locked jaw, which was 
cured by Plummer's pill to two grains every 


ſix hours; a ſtrong ſolution of camphor 
and the eighth of a grain of tartarum emeticum 


after each pill. Theſe remedies cauſed a con- 


tinual perſpiration; the patient was kept 


in bed, but a free air was circulated through 

the room, and in the courſe of a few Wen 

diſorder was perfectly cured. ; 
Another inſtance was Mrs. G. . Broad 


Street, Carnaby Market, who was cured 
of an emproſſhotonos and locked jaw, not 


4 F: oa indeed 


wr 
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indeed ſb fon but by, a ſiaiilat treatment 

with the former. The doſe of the pilula 
Phiummeri did not exceed one grain about 
every eight hours, and a ſixteenth of a grain 
of tartarum emeticum diſſolved in camphor 
ſolution; this patient's ſtomach being more 
irritable, and: the habit ne than 1 
former. S403 0 ieee - UF ep 
A eee orie lis ee 
ring tho cure, to render the mouth ſuffici- 
ently . e receive lighe broths and me- 
: PIER” 5118 nin 1 it i 

As this diſorder" is rare in England, it 
might perhaps be eligible to attempt the 
cure in the hot climates e hung method here 
communicate. e ee D342 

The reaſoning which gave origin to this 
treatment, was from obſerving callofities ſur- 
rounding | ulcers often become ſoft by the 
combination of mercury and harman as, (A ein- 
nabarine fumigations, &c.* 

This calloſity F repeatily demonſtrated, 
while 1 practiſed ſurgery, to be a coagulation 

: . ' \ 2,4 a x | 75 of 

* Sec Treatiſe on the Cure of aerated fore Legs, and other 1 
gurities, &c. 4th edition; in which obſervations made ever fince 
the ſiege of Be/leifle, in 1761, are unreſervedly communicated, &c- 
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of the adeps in the cells of the cellular mem- 
brane immediately under the cutis. 

Conceiving the rigidity in the /pþaſinr tonic, 
and other immobility of muſcles, to be no- 
thing elſe than the coagulation of the oleum, 
lymph, &c., it was imagined, from ana- 
logy, that ſome ſucceſs would follow a 
ſimilar treatment. | 

Rigidity in muſcles I have: ofien ! 
by ſuch treatment. Two years ago a pa- 
tient of Mr. Billinghurſt's, near Shepherd's 
Market, May Fair, was cured of an indu- 
ration, rigidity, and lameneſs, in the ga- 
rocnemii and ſoleus muſcles, by a pedilu- 
vium compoſed of ſal commune and aqua 
tepida, and ſolution of mercurius corrofi us 
ſublimat. and tartarum emeticum united, in 
the doſe of a ſixteenth of a grain, inter- 
nally, of each ter de die, mixed in a de- 
coction of ſarſaparilla with nitre. A weak 
mercural ointment ſtrongly impregnated with 
camphor was rubbed into the ancle, being 
below the direction of the lymphatics pro- 
ceeding to the muſcles affected. Numerous 
inſtances of this ſort might be adduced; but 


as ous caſe had reſiſted way other mode 
many 
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fered miſerably from his lameneſs: and pain, 


it is mentioned to | induce other practiti- 
oners to attempt the cure of rigidity of 


parts by e methods.“ 4 


. Caſes 171 the Abels Jaw and Teraxus. 


I. THOMAS MORRIS, January 4th, 1791, aged 39 years 
was admitted into the 67. Mary-le-bone {nfirmary, his complaint 
was the tri/mus, or locked jaw nne 


tes fortifſin br, made as follows : 


B. Hydrarg. vitriolat. 3ſfs. | 7 
| Sulph, antimon. præeip. Ziſs. contere per iv. boras... 


By Hojus/ pulveris 3ſfs. conſ. cynoſbat. q. s. f. pilulæ, 
No. XXX. 


He took one of theſe pills, with great difficulty, three or four 
times a-day, and was perfectly cured of his locked jaw. He 
had a parrid fever afterwards, of which he was likewiſe cured. 


1. LAWRENCE JONES, aged 49, Way admitted, Septem- 


ber 20, 1791, into the Infirmary for a locked jaw, and was cured 
| by the pills aforeſaid ; and was diſcharged, October 18, 1791. 


III. JOHN KITCHEN, aged 42, was brought to the In- 
firmary, February 20, 1792, with a putrid fever and locked jaw; 
he took camphor and antimonium tartariſatum, during the fever, 


but as ſoon as he, by force, f wallowed the pilule alterantes fortiffi- 
- mee, they were adminiſtered, which perfectly cored his locked jaw; 


and he was diſcharged the beginning of April, * 
| IV. MAT- 
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The removal of the evident local cauſe, as. 


compreſſions or wounds of nerves.z fox which- 

IV. MATTHEW MORAN, aged 39, was brought from the 
workhouſe with a locked jaw and tetanus, in the autumn of 1792. 
He was cured by a ſtrong folution of eamphor and the pills, and 
warm water baths with a ſmall portion of the marine acid, 


V. JOSEPH WHEELER, aged 13, was ſent by Mr. Mack- 
inder, ſurgeon at Edgware-road, to the Infirmary. He at firſt 


had ſuffered under convulfions, and afterwards' the moſt perfe# 


tetanus 1 ever ſaw, with a locked jaw. Theſe fymptoms aroſe 
from a contuſed wound on the great toe; every muſcle in his 
body was as rigid as ſtone, he could not moye any joint, his 
vertebra was bent forward, and all the muſcles of the legs, 
thighs, arms, hands, &c. were exceedingly hard, and totally im- 
moveable; he was in great pain; the penis was rigid, and continued 
erect two or three weeks ; his jaw was locked, and it was by vio- 
lence he could be enabled to ſwallow any thing. Several medi- 
cal gentlemen viſited the houſe to ſee this extraordinary caſe, 
which appeared very deſperate. 

I ordered the pilule alterantes fortiime every four — ant 
a ſtrong ſolution of camphor ; in two or three days the * was 
unlacked, and moveable, | 

He was bathed in a warm heck of 50964 vanes ond 5 marine 
acid, but this was ſoon omitted, as I ordered ww hliſters.q9 be 
applied to the hardened rigid thighs. Ce: 

By a continuance of the pills, &c. the feet firſt, then the knees, 
the hands, the wriſts, elbows, ſhoulders, &. became gradually 
moveable, and his cure is now perfectly completed. 

Another caſe of the locked jaw was cured by the pills: So that 
eight caſes have been cured by mineral alteratives, without muſk, 
opium, or the common remedies, which I generally found unſuc- 
ceſsful both in the Weſt Indies and America. 
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many years, and the gentleman had long ſuf- 
fered miſerably from his lameneſs: and pain, 
it is mentioned to | induce other practiti- 
oners to attempt the cure of rigidity of 

s. by Med like methods.“ eh 
mY The 


. Caſes of the Lockzp Jaw and Tetanus. 


I. THOMAS MORRIS, January 4th, 1791, aged 39 yearss 
was admitted into the St. Mary-le-bone {nfirmary, his complaint 


was the !ri/mus, c 
tes forti LE, made as follows: 


R. Hydrarg, vitriclat. 36s. | | M 
Sulph. antimon. przcip. Ziſs, contere Per iv. bons. 


B. Hvjus/ pulveris 3ſs. conf. _— s f. pilulæ, 
No. XXX. 


He tock one of theſe pills, with great difficulty, three or four 
times a. day, and was perfectly cured of his locked jaw. He 
had a patrid fever afterwards, of which he was likewiſe cured. 


1. LAWRENCE JONES, aged 49, was admitted, Septem- 
ber 20, 1791, into the Infirmary for a locked jaw, and was cured 


by the pills aforeſaid ; and was diſcharged, October 18, 1791, 

III. JOHN KITCHEN, aged 42, was brought to the In- 
firmary, February 20, 1792, with a putrid fever and locked jaw; 
he took camphor and antimonium tartariſatum, during the fever, 
but as ſoon as he, by force, ſwallowed the pilule alterantes fortiſi- 
- mee, they were adminiſtered, which perfectly cored his locked jaw; 
and be was diſcharged the beginning of April. 


IV. MAT- 
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The removal of the evident local cauſe, as 
compreſſions or wounds of nerves 3 for which 
200130 | $2 79 Pur 
IV. MATTHEW MORAN, aged 39, was brought from the 
workhouſe with a locked jaw and tetanus, in the autumn of 1792. 


He was cured by a ſtrong ſolution of eamphor and the pills, and 
warm water baths with a ſmall portion of the marine acid, 


V. JOSEPH WHEELER, aged 13, was ſent by Mr. Mack- 
inder, ſurgeon at Edgware-road, to the Infirmary. | He at firſt 
had ſuffered under convulfions, and afterwards' the moſt perfe# 
tetanus I ever ſaw, with a locked jaw, | Thefe fymptoms aroſe 
from a contuſed wound on the great toe; every muſcle in his 
body was as rigid as ſtone, he could not moye any joint, his 
vertebra was bent forward, and all the mufcles of the lege, 
thighs, arms, hands, &c. were exceedingly: hard, and totally im- 
moveable; he was in great pain; the penis was rigid, and continued 
erect two or three weeks; his jaw was locked, and it was by vio- 
lence he could be enabled to ſwallow any thing. Several medi- 
cal gentlemen viſited the houſe to ſee this extraordinary caſe, 
which appeared very deſperate. 

I ordered the pilulæ alterantes fortifime every four hoon: = 
a ſtrong ſolution of camphor ; in two or three days the you” was 
unlacked, and moveable, | 

He was bathed in a warm e 5 marine 
acid, but this was ſoon omitted, as I ordered large bliſters to be 
applied to the hardened rigid thighs. 2 

By a continuance of the pills, &c. the feet firſt, then the knees, 
the hands, the wriſts, elbows, ſhoulders, &. became gradually 
moveable, and his cure is now perfectly completed. 

Another caſe of the locked jaw was cured by the pil: So that 
eight caſes have been cured by mineral alteratives, without muſk 
opium, or the common remedies, which I generally found unſuc- 
ceſsful both in the Weſt Indies and America, 
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purpoſea diviſion of the nerve is recommended 


by numerous authors. When the nerves of 
the hand, wriſt, ancle, or foot, from pre- 


vious wounds, laceration, puncture, &c., 
are the cauſes, the diviſion of the nerve can 
feldom be performed, becauſe the tendinous 
aponeuroſes moſtly cover thoſe nerves and ner- 
vous filaments ; therefore, unleſs it ſhould 
be an external ,cuticular nerve, the opera- 
tion is impracticable. If the deep-ſeated 
trunk of the nerve ſending branches to the 


part could be divided, which is very dif- 
| Kicult, on account of its contiguity with the 


artery, excluſive of the uncertainty of its 
exact ſituation, and the. improbability of 
diſcovering it even by a careful diſſection; 
yet the ſucceſs of the operation would be 
dubious, and would injure all the other parts 


below, wherever it ſpreads filaments, or pe- 


netrates membranous expanſions. 

The diviſion, then, of the nerve is not al- 
ways ſo eaſy as phyſicians who preſcribe 
it imagine; but in general muſt be imprac- 
ticable, hazardous, or injurious, as every 


one verſed in anatomy, and who has ſeen, 


by 


P 
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by practical experience, the danger of pune: 
tures, wounds, or lacerations of tendinous 
expanſions, or nervous memibranes/ muſt ac- 
knowledge. WHEN. 

From the foregoing confiderations on the 
nature of tonic ſpaſms, and the ill ſueceſs at- 
tending the methods formerly experienced in 
hot climates by opium, - muſk, camphor, 
warm bathing, &c., I attempted the cure by 
the combination of mercury and -antimony;! 
as more likely to ſucceed, than either opium 
alone, or when joined wah Part 
and I have ſucceeded.” & ff! 

It appears rational to raiſe and deal 
gentle perſpiration, without increaſing heat: 
by this means; if the inſpiſſated or coagula- 
ted fluids occaſioning the rigidity become re- 
liquified and thinner, abſorption might fol- 
low, and thus a cure might be effected by 4 
reſolution and a re- circulation of the eellular 
fluids, and a relaxation of the cauſe of ris 
gue, LG 3 

A ntimonium tartarizatum, in Grant do 1 es, $ 
with /olutio campboratu the pulvit antino- 
nialis;” with calomel, fumigations of cinna- 


bar, or Hthiop's, receibed gradually by the 
Vol. II. Y - mouth; 
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mouth ; mercury rubbed into I arms and 

legs, with camphor, in the form of on oint- 

ment; James's powder alone, or joined with 
calomel ; Plummer's pill; Kermes mineralis, 
with argentum vivum, or calomel; Plenk's ſo- 
lution, with fartarum emeticum, and ſuch ef- 
ficacious preparations; with frictions, and 
pediluvia of agua tepida and ſal commune diſ- 
ſolved ; might bid the faireſt to remove this. 
terrible affection, as appears by facts. 

As the diſorder is not only rigidity of 
muſcles, but likewiſe a ſtrong affection of 
the nervous ſyſtem, muſk, camphor, oleum 
animale, oleum ſuccini, and other volatiles 
or fetids, may be preſcribed, though their 
evident effects are much more ambiguous 
than antimony and mercury in very ſmall do- 
ſes, and frequently repeated. If opium be 
given, let it be joined with our pulvit anti- 
montelis, tartarum emeticum, James's powder, 
&c., and then two indications are anſwered 
—the attempt to relax the ſpaſm, and the 
diſlodgement of the impacted fluids in the 
cells of the zela cellulgſa. 

From the little ſucceſs I haye obſerved by 
the uſe of opium, I muſt confeſs I ſhould 
I ö Vf not 


TD ya 
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not be ſtrenuous to preſeribe it in theſe kinds 
of diſorders, but proceed to What a ppears 
more rational and efficacious. Indeed, there 
ſeems to be ſufficient conviction of its inuti- 
lity, from ſeveral eminent phyſicians i in the 
hot climates lately omitting it, and preſcrib- 
ing mercury, cold bath, Kc. in preference 
to opiates. 

The imminent Phe and acuteneſs of the 
diſeaſe require prompt remedies, and a ſpi- 
rited exertion in the preſcriber : there is no 
time for expecting any wonders from what is 
called nature; therefore art muſt give vigor to 
the ſolvent and expulſive powers, and. drive, 
if poſſible, the cauſes of the diſeaſe from the 
habit, or the deſtruction of the patient is the; 
inevitable conſequence ;. many inſtances of 

which I have fotmerly obſerved. In ſuch 
deſperate diſeaſes, | where recovery is very 
doubtful, and death almoſt certain, it is juſti- 
fiable to preſcribe boldly an active remedy ; 
for if it ſhould not ſucceed, the patient cannot 
be rendered worſe by any humane, liberal. 
and rational attempt. 

As to warm bathings, it over hot, they 
perhaps rather inſpiſſate the fluids in the 
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tela cellul ofa, which is perhaps * reaſon 
why they y have proyed injurious by too much 
increafin 0g the, heat, which, in hot climates, | 
is. Leh intenſe. If baths « or. pediluvia be 
uſed, their heat ſhould be very moderate, 
and thus might be more uſeful, if, according 
to \ circumſtances, either al commune, borax, 
fal nitre, fal volatile c. c., or weak ſolution of 
fixed alkaline ſalt, be added *. I have known 
theſe tepid baths very beneficial in many in- 
flammatory diforders, acute rheumatiſm, &c. 
It i is certain, if theſe ſpecies of baths be pre- 
pared w weak, ſome of their particles are re- 
dived by abſorption ; not indeed by the Iym- 
phatic lem, which I believe excludes ſa- 
line | particles, but by the minute venous ab- 
Ceo communicating immediately with 
fanguiferous veins. This can be proved 
to exiſt, contrary to the late received opinion 
ol ſomeè very ingenious and eminent anato- 
miſts and phyſiologilts. 


. 2 121 ; 3 2 ; | Olflipitar, 


p * 4 #*- ; g 
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Experiments ſhew that heat, in cettain degrees, inſpiſſate or 
coagulate fluids ; lymph by 114, ferum 150, of | Fahrenheit's 
thermometer, the latter not without loſing a great portion of 
i old pts ale. lib, v. bell. Wi, 

S111 {ti biet. NN. 
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" Olflipites, as, or Spaſmus of the Neck. 

The tonic ſpaſm of the neck prevents the 
mobility and flexibility of the head. When 
it is accidental from cbld kn by the 
name of ſtiff neck, it is cured by fomenta- 
tions of warm water and common falt, and 
volatile liniment to Which may be added 
oleum terebinth. ether. and e thebaica. 

I have obferbed in practice A apts miſ- 
take in the application of external ren 
The muſcles on the ffrercb ur 
pain, and are rubbed with liviments,. 955 
whereas thoſe that are centracted are alone : 
diſeaſed; therefore remedies ſhould be a aps 


plied to the contracted paris of the - muſdes, 


in order to relax the ſpaſm. JI Bard 2 


If the wry neck ſhould ariſe. f ram a differ; 
tion or inflection of the vertebra, it is rarely, 


or with great difficulty curable. ...- 

In the wry neck, ariſing; from a fixed. con- 
traction of the maſtoid muſcle,; the diviſion 
of that muſcle by a chirurgical operation is 
neceſſary; which liberates the gent . 
the alis diforder., n 15 


ON 


DST Y; 
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On Maes! Debiliry. 


Tur diminiſhed or impeded faculty of 
performing the natural vital and animal func- 
tions proper and uſual to each individual, is 
called debility, and by the Greeks, adyna- 
mia. 

Various are the cauſes that may induce 
nervous debility, and it may be univerſal or 
partial, from impediments in the nervous 
ſyſtem ; as from defect in the brain or nervous 
powers, their activity or electricity may be 
diminiſhed, or the tranſitus of the nervous in- 
fluence may be impeded. | 

Electricity in the human body is diminiſhed 
by moiſture, augmented by pure clear air; 
the former is common to ſwampy and 

Do, 
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Tow ſituations, and occaſions - depreflions of 
ſpirits ; the latter renders the inhabitants vo- 
latile, impetuous, and lively, and is found in 
open or lofty countries, and n warmer cli- 
mates. 

The electrical fluid, and the eros influ- 
ence, are greatly obtunded and weakened by 
putrid, cadaverous, poiſonous, and narcotic 
exhalations, contagious miaſma in malignant 
epidemic deſeaſes; or by pathemata animi, 
as terror, grief, &c.; ſedentary life, too much 
ſleep, groſs, viſcid, or farinaceous diet, too 
delicate attention to the conſtitution : hence 
the children of the opulent are often leſs ro- 
buſt than ruſtics. 

The avoiding theſe cauſes, which dimi- 

niſh the nervous powers, pore, the pre- 
vention or cure, 
The impediments of the nervous influence 
are compreſfions, ligatures, tumors, callofi- 
ties, plethora, cacochymia, &c. ; all which 
are, if poſſible, to be removed. 

There are, beſides, profuſe evacuations, 
prolapſus, hernie, diſtentions, varices, aneu- 
riſms, rupture of veſſels, and effuſions of 
blood, dropfies, diabetes, &c., which may 


occaſion 
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occaſion general or partial debility, and OA | 
be treated according to art. 

The more weakly children u bolt bones: 
hens 1 rickets, diſtortions of the ſpine, &c. 
| In ſuch caſes, beſides evacuations to cleanſe 
the ſurface of the inteſtines, &c. and tanics 
or alteratives, animal ſood ſhould be pre- 
ſcribed, and all vegetables, fruits, roots, pud- 

dings 5 &c. avaided. | 
From the laxity of the rela celluleſa, mn 
diminiſhed energy of the neryous ſyſtem, 
women are ſubject to hyſterical and ſpaſmo- 
dical affections; men: to the hy pochondria- 
cal. Dedility. from ſli ight compreſſion. in 
the cerebrum, produces delirium; dulneſs, ſtu- 
por, in the eyes dimneſs, in the ears tingling 
and deafneſs., Fr rom the leaſt bodily motien 
the heart beats with velocity, w vith, ſhort 
cough, particularly on laughter, ſneeging, 
calling. ſinging, or any exertion; the arte- 
ries likewiſe beat with greater velocity; the 
nerves and tendons vibrate, as thoſe ſubject 
to tremors frequently experienſe. 

This nervous debility ſhould always be 
treated according to its reſpectiyxe cauſes, 


which, being diſcovered | by the ſymptoms, 
5 and 
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and reflection: of- the medical praQitiones, 
are to be, if poſſi le, removed. ot 1772089 

I plethora, -eyaguants and -venzsſeQion, ; 

in pallor and. weakneſs, tonics of bark, 

| feet; &c., and a nutritious. dryiſh diet; in 

obſtruction and cacochymia, alteratives, 
mercurials, or antimonials, in ſmall Ken 

are occaſionally eligible. 

Pure eee _ bath, and 
amuſements, much contribute to remoye 
nervous debility. 

Electricity, as it augments the circulating 
powers, when ſparks, or the electrical ſtream 
are conducted through the body, may be 
likewiſe of conſiderable utility: but it would 
be 1 improper in plethora, 

The Vertigo. : 

The verkinh is a diſorder i in which objects 
at reſt ſeem to turn round? It is called a gid- 
dineſs or ſwimming in the head, and 1s not 
diflimilar to intoxication by ſtrong liquors. 

The vertigo ſeems often the firſt ſtep to- | 
wards, apoplexy. Various colors appear be- 
fore the eyes, objects are often ſeen double, 


with ungrateful dinning or ſound in the ears, 
&c.: 
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&c. if the diſorder be more vehement, the 
patient totters, and is ſcarcely able to ſtand 
erect without ſupport; and it is accompanied 
ſometimes with nauſea and vomit ing 

The proximate cauſe is in the ſanguiferous 
and nervous ſyſtem of the encephalon ; but 
the remote cauſes are numerous ; the yertigo, 
therefore, may be ſymptomatic, or idiopa- 
pathic. This deſſections clearly demon- 
ſtrate ; for the cauſes and effects are not 


E bianer lone AFTER Deara. 


ee cud « Extifpicia cadavirum. 
Vertigo, cum febre, capitis Pulmones & hepar puttid- 
& hepatis dolore, convulſioni- tate affecti. | 
buſque - fine ulla purulenta EXy 
ſpuitione. 119 240 
Accerſit vomitum & dolo- Omentum putridum, ventri. 
rem ventriculi. culus rigeſcens. 
Invadit crapuloſum, Ventriculus inflammatys in 
parte infexiore, 


Cum cephalalgia, delirio & 
affectu comatoſo interdum re- 
currentibus, 

Febre acuta enecatur puella 
veniglas oboe 


In affectum caroticum abit. 


In apoplexiam, 


Pars ſuperior corporis cal- 
loſa, putrida. | | 


Subſtantia cerebri humida, 
aqua in ventriculis, vaſa me- 
ningum repleta. 

Cerebri anfractus & ventri- 

Aqua in cerebri ventriculis, 

In 
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aw eee but in the 
thoracical and abdominal viſcera, communi- 


cating the ſenſations by means of the par va- 
gum and intercoflal- nerves, m_ eee 


&c. to the brain. 


In Apoplexiam. 


Cum convulſionibus ſævĩt & 


ApopleQicum affectum ac- 
cerfit ; quo curato ingruit aſth- 
ma cum ictero & febre lenta. 

Suecedanca : Capitis dontuſi- 
onem & apoplexiam accerlit. 

Cum vomitu & ſtupore poſt 
caſum ab alto invadit ebrium, 
quem ſuſtulit apoplexia inopi- 
nata. | 

Succedit dolori ods 

Poſt vulnus occipiti inflictum 
paralyſim fibi accerſit. 


Abuſu meri fovetur & in apo- 
plexiam lethalem degenerat, 


- The 


_ Glandula pinealis ingens, car- 


 cinomatis naturam redolens. 


Vaſa cerebri & pulmonum 


| Fanguine turgida, ſanguis præte- 


rea effuſus inter ſubſtantiam ce» 
Inteſtina flatu turgida ; renes 
_ Calculoſi, aqua in thorace; pul- 
mones duri & exeſi, aqua in 
pericardio & cranio. 
Pulmonum tubercula, hepar 
durum, 


Tumor tunicatvs in ſiniſtro 


cerebri hemiſphærio. 
Veatriculi cerebri ſanguine 


turgent, cranium fractum oc- 


currit, 


Aqua in cerebro. 
Ventriculus cerebri dexter 
aqua limpida turgens, illæſo fi- 
niſtro ventriculo. | 
; Sanguis concretus in Ceres 
1 ma 
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The ididpathic'vertigaiariſes; from injuries 
of the ſeull, or brain as woimds, contuſions, 
compreſſions, overfulneſs of veſſels, or ex- 
travaſation of fluids in the ventrieles or othex 
parts of the brain, &c. ſtrong: alan of the 
mind, &c. 

The ſympathetic vertigo hrs its origin 
from the ſtomach, or, inteſtines oppreſſed with 
wind, or.overloadediwith ſtrong liquors ; in 
ſuperabundanee of bile; 5 Worms ; from the 
uſe of henbane, hemlock, opium, belladona, 
or narcotics, poiſons, &c. | 

The metaſtatic vertigo may ariſe from acri 
mony, as gouty, rheumatic, or venereal ; or 
ſuppreſſed eyacuations, coſtivenefs, from hu- 
mid and cold air, &c. = | 

Dr. Mead, and many cllcbrated. 1 phyſte ici- 


ans, recommend yomiting ; but ſuch prac- 
tice I confider hazardous, as it forees a great 
quantity of blood to the head, and may rup- 
ture veſſels that previouſly were in a ſtate of 
diſtention, therefore, highly dangerous. 

The cure of the vertigo, like all other diſ- 
cafes, ſhould be conducted according to cauſes. 
and conſtitutions, age, ſexes, and climates. 


In plethora and threatening apoplexy, bleed- 
ing, 
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ing, eyacuations, and abſtinence; in nervbus 
irritability, antiſpaſmodics: in flatulency, 
lime water, &c.; in debility, tonics; and in 
acrimony, correQors, according to their ſpe- 
cies. | 

All flatulent 7 ale, ſmall. beer, e. 
ſhould be avoided. 6 


5 ＋ 
= * Ss 2 


ON SOPOROSE AFFECTIONS:” 


The ſoporoſe affections 3 e- 
thargy, carus, coma; &c. which are pro- 
perly conſidered lighter ſpecies of the apo- 
plexy. _ 2 
The lethargy is a grofound ſleep, accom- 
panied with fever and loſs of memory: the 
patient affiſts not himſelf in the evacuation 
of urine, and commonly fleeps' with the 
mouth open *. 15 

0 Dissxerioxs arcs Dear. N 
| Syanptomata morborum. | Extiſpicia cadavberian. | | 

Leibargus, cum ſtupore & Cerebrum & cerebellum in 
paralyſi dextri lateris. parte 9 

1... 1 ſanioſdgutrida & corrupt. 

Lethargicus evadit quidam Pexicardium e Drngoga 


cordis oppreſſionibus & leipo- tun Um es na £ 
thymiis laborans, cum œdemate 0 


corporis & dein ſphacelo ortis. f N 
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The carus is the moſt profound” ſleep; 
from which the . awakehed 5 


| Symptomata marborum. 

Cum paralyſi totius fere la- 
teris ſiniſiri, ſeſe adjunglt fluxul 
purulento e naribus. 

Poſt capiti infliftum vulnus 
ſubſequuntut convulſiones. - 

moni parked 
tiæ. 

Doloribus nephritieis & i- 
churiz. | 

Cataleyfia, ſzpius recurrens 
in epilepſiam lethalem abit, 


| Amentiz ſuccedit, 
domitatur iſchuriam. 
Noſtalgiz ſe adjungit. 


Motus convulſivos lethales 
accerſit. 
e 4M 


Venigias W cui 
dein ſuccedit ſenſuum abolitio. 


| Somnolentus digitos conti- 


nuo narihus.admovet, febrici- 
tat & verminibus ſtrangulari 
conclamitat, 


6 

pus e ceiebto ad nares, me- 
diante ſoramine catie efformato 
appellit. 

Cranium ieſum, ang i 

Hydrocephals, 


— 


fatcti. 


Sanguis effuſus inter anfrac- 
tus cerebri, vaſa encephali tur- 


gida, & colluvies fanguino- 
lenta in cranio. D 


Cerobrum exſuccum. 

Ren ſiniſter m_ calculis 
infarctus. 

Vemriculi ink & cor fan 
guine polypoſo turgent. 

Lien magnus & quaſi offeus ; 


aqua in cerebro ; gelatina jux- 


ta tractum meningis. 

Tumor ſteatomatoſus in la- 
teri ſiniſtro cerebri. 

Sanguis effuſus in cerebri 
ventriculos. 
Abdomen intactum, ventti- 
culi cerebri aqua ſcatent. 


Quem 


s 
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and i is the-neareſt in. degree-to the-apoplexy ; 
but it proceeds with a freer: reſpiration, and 
without ſtertor. 

The 


em xp carb. 6 
72 cerebri & r Mag 


Exoritur in febre continua. Pulmones pur . 
- ....-. vicinis annex 
Succedaneus. Vertigini. Sinton | Kg 
Iſchuriz. . .,” Renes & een. cel. u. 
Item. 3 circa ue win 
—— Vomitui & doloribus Potions See 
ventris. | cranio, & cerebri ventriculis. 
—— Epilepſiz cum dolore Abe EO 
in ſiniſtro capitis latere. ris ſede. | 
— Cephalalgiz, pulſu ſa- Abſceſſus in cerebello. 
no ſuperſtite. | a ; Phe 


— 'Venigi & cephalal- Meninges craſſe. 
giæ. | "0 e 
——— Paraphrenitidi. Cetebrum intactum, veſicula 


fellis, bile atra tumens. 
— Delirio cum palpitati- Cerebrum & cerebellum du- 
one col dis. | riora ; ventriculi cordis concte» 
wan prl | tionibus cant. 
Afettus foporeſur. Excipit» Contra fiſſirs cranti” & fab 
ictum cranjo inflictum. guis r ny 
lems 1 „„ Paus inter cramum & Jdoram 
megiagem ſanguis effuſus of 
ventriculos cerebri. 


| 92 


— 
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The coma; ſomnolentum is 4 is to: 
fleep, in which, however, the patient can be 
awakened by external moving objects, and 
then mag ws falls again into 1 or 
ſleep. A 

Theſe . are e e accompa- 
nied with others, or lead to the apoplexy, 
palſy, &c. | 

The diſſections ſhew various cauſes i in "Ow 
head, polypoſe concretions in the large veſſels; 
their treatment will be conſidered under the 
diſorder called apoplexy, to which they are 
nearly allied. 
The 


Symptomata morborum. Extiſpicia cada verum. 
Aﬀetus ſoporoſus. Excipit Sanguis effuſus in ventriculis 
iftum cranio inſlictum. cerebri, 
Circa os temporum. | Abſceſſus cerebel Juxta lo- 
oocum percuſſum. 

Item. Sanguis effuſus in cranium. 

Frontis. n Abſceſſus in parte antica 
cerebri. : 


Vulnus acinace occipiti in- Aqua & pus in ventriculis 
flictum cui feſe ioplicar he- cerebri. 
miplegia. 
 Inflammationi tains. Fraftura in orbita & ab- 
| | ſcefſus in cerebri parte antica. 
Poſt eruptionem petechia- Cerebrum, hepar, ventricu- 
rum in febre, lus & inteſtina inflammata, 
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The coma vigil, pervigilium, or agrypnia, 
are diſeaſes contrary to the preceding. 

The coma vigil, or typhomania, is called a 
ſpurious lethargy, in which there is a propen- 
ſity to ſleep, with delirium, yet no ſleep fol- 
lows. The eyes are ſuddenly opened, the 
aſpect looks wild, the patients are clamorous, 
and talk incongruous. 

The pervigilium is a ſtate in which the pa- 
tient cannot ſleep, neither day nor night, 
ſometimes with delirium. This is ominous 
in acute diſeaſes. 

Theſe ſymptoms ariſe from irritation on 
the brain and its membranes, and various are 
the cauſes, both remote and proximate, as 
acrimony, fractures, contuſions, wounds, the | 
ſtone, and other vehement pains; ſpaſms, 
whether topical or univerſal; inflammations, 
plethora, diſeaſes of the ſtomach, diaphragm; 
pains in the bowels of infants, &c. | 

The cure conſiſts i in removing the cauſes, 


Vor. I. s 5 * 01 
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A SUDDEN abolition of the ſenſes, pro- 
found ſleep, with ſtertor or ſnoring, 1 is called 
apoplexy. 

This diſorder was formerly divided into 
two ſpecies, the ſerous and ſanguineous. 

Anatomical inquiries and practical obſerva- 
tion, -however, ſhow various cauſes capable 
of producing the apoplexy ; therefore thoſe 
ancient diviſions, as they neither afford a pre- 
ciſe idea of the diſeaſe, nor. comprehend its 
original cauſes, other diviſions more applica- 
ble to the different ſpecies are eligible. 

In the former part of this work the treat- 
ment of the hyſteric apoplexy is explained; 
therefore the different ſpecies and cauſes pro- 
ducing this dangerous diſeaſe ſhall be briefly 
delivered. 

The apoplexia ſanguinea, ſanguineous apo- 
plexy, or the ſpecies of this diſeaſe ariſing 
from plethora. 

This commonly attacks patients with ſhort 
necks, florid complexions, and is induced by 


muſcular 


* 
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nfo inactivity, overabundance of 040 
and drinks, and an inattention to conſtantly 


procuring ſufficient evacuations, violent paſ- 
ſions, particularly anger, &c. 


The effects produced are diſtended veſſels 
in the brain and its membranes, water in its 
ventricles, &c. and, if the diſorder prove fa- | 
tal, extravaſation of blood, &c. 

A greater quantity of blood is conveyed to 
the head by the carotids, both external and 
internal, and vertebral artery, than the ſinuſes, 
internal-and external jugulars and occipital 
veins, are capable of returning; hende com- 
preſſion of the medullary ſubſtance of the 
brain, rupture of veſſels, and death. 

The arteries and-veins within the brain are 
of a weaker ſtructure than in the other parts 
of the body; hence dilatation, rupture and 
extravaſation of fluids. 

As there are no muſcles within the brain, 
nor elongation or contraction in thoſe parts, 
the circulation is leſs vivid; yet by the means 
of the ſinuſes fewer accidetits happen than 
might otherwiſe have been expected. 

When the apoplectic ſtroke proves fatal, a 


ſudden ſtagnation of blood in the veins ſeems 


* 2 to 


? k 8 % 2 - 5 
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to be a principal cauſe | therefore venæſection 
fails. | 1 gg 

The heart and arteries ſeem convulſed; the 
blood is violently projected towards the head; 
the venal ſyſtem not returning, the blood is 
the cayſe of firſt redneſs, and afterwards li- 
vidneſs in the face, lips, diſtention of veſſels | 
in the conjunctiva of the eyes, &c. 

The blood is forced by the aorta and ar- 
teries to the head and other parts ; the ſub- 
ſtance of the brain is compreſſed by plenitude 
either of viſcid or ſerous blood; the will 
loſes ſuddenly the power of commanding the 
voluntary muſcles; the patient totters, reels, 
and falls down either dead or in a ſtate of 
| ſtupid inſenſibility, froths at the mouth, and 
ſnores.*_ 


If, 


* DrsszcCTIONs AFTER DEATH. 
Symptomata morborum. Extiſpicia cadaverum. 
Apoplexia. Cum convulſioni- Vertebrales & carotides ar- 
bus ingruit &fubirovirom enecat. teriz diſruptæ. 
| Curatur, fed denuo Aqua in cerebro. 
cum paralyſi dextri lateris re- 
erudeſcit. | 


Hemiplegiam, cui Aqua in cranio & theca 
gangræna ſuccedit, poſt ſe trahit, ſpinali, 
. Apoplexia · 


* 2 — . 


— » 
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If, after a large bleeding, as before recom- 


Symptomata morkorum. 
Apoplexia. Prehendit virgi- 


nem, cephalalgia cum ' convul- 


ſionibus, laborantem. 


Derepente mulie- 
rem cephalalgia laborantem 
invadit, & de medio tollit. 


Poſt ſe trahit para- 


lyſim dextri lateris, convul- 


ſiones ſiniſtri & lapillos excer- 
nit æger. 


- Cum convulſioni- 
bus, ſingulta & cephalza ſeſe 
adjungit. 1 | 

Stipatur paralyſi 
utriuſque lateris. 

Cum reſolutione 
brachii ſiniſtri. 


Cum reſolutione 
dextri lateris. 


| Excandeſcit febris, 
& hemiglepia ingruit, - 


mended, the patient ſurvives the firſt attack, 


and 


Extifpicia cadaverum. 
Aqua in cerebro. 


Aqua in ventriculis cere- 
bri, vaſa piz meningis ſan- 
guine infarcta, plexus choroides 
hydatidoſus. 8 

Serum in ventriculis cere- 
bri. Gelatina obducuntur e- 
jus vaſa & ſanguine fluidifiimo 


Aqua & ſanguis effuſa in 
cerebro, 1 


Sanguis effuſus intra ſub- 
ſtantiam cetebri & ejus vaſa 
infarciens. | 

Veatriculi cerebri aqua cru- 
enta ſcatent, & ſoveola intra 
ſubſtantiam cerebri inſculpta, 
ſanguine turget. | 

Aqua in cerebro. | 

Vaſa encephali varicoſa & 

Apoplexia. 


; * 
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and no extravaſation of blood or ſerum has | 
. in the brain, ſome, after re- 


Symptomata morborum. 
Apoplexia. Inter uſum aqua- 
rum mineralium plures enecat. 


Quadragenarium 


e medio tollit, 

Arthriticus con- 
vulſionibus * apoplexia 
tollitur. 


Bibacem prehen- 
dit. 1 


—— Ebru, 


diu reſpiratione anheloſa, & 


capitis gravitate laborantem, 


corripit. 


Poſt ſe corporis 
paralyſim trabit 

— Apoplexiam ſubi- 
taneam prehendunt conyul- 
ſiones. 


Febre ſtipatur. 


— Sc adjungit fe- 
bri intermittenti. 


Scorbuticum jam- 


- maining 


Exrifpicia cadaverums. 
Sanguis effuſus intra fub- 
ſtantiam cerebri. 
Aqua in cranio. 


Sanguis concretus in cere - 
bro. 


Sanguis effuſus intra ſub- 
ſtantiam cerebri. Aqua in 
dextro ventriculo. 

Duræ matris vaſa aneuriſ- 
matica ; ſanguis effaſus in ſub- 
ſtantia cerebri. 

Cerebrum inculpatum ; pul. 
mo ichore infarctus. 


Ventriculi cerebri ſanguine 
concreto turgent. | 

Venz encephali flatu tur- 
gide; ſerum in ventriculis, 
Grumus ſanguinis occurrebat 
in thalamis nervorum optico- 
rum & in quarto ventriculo. 

Sanguis concretus in ven- 
triculis cerebri. 


Viſcera — præcipua 
corrupta, 


Hpoplenia. 
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maining in a ſtate of ſtupefaction for hours or 
days, recover, without any recollection, or 


ſcarce any, of what has happened. 


Symptomata morborum. 
Apoplexi a. Tollit quemdam 
fumo tabaci & maſticationi ni- 
cotianæ familiarem. 
Ingruit inter pran- 
dium. 


Succedanea Inſo- 


lationi, 


paralyſis partis ſiniſtræ & con- 
vulſio dextræ, ſuccedit vertigini 
cum capitis dolore gravativo. 


Vertigina, octo 
poſt capitis contuſiones. 
— — Doloribus ſincipi- 
tis. 
Vulneri infra 
orbitam inflicto. 
Epilepſiæ. 
Vertigini. 


i vertigini ſuc- 
cedit. 
7 


Quam prehendunt 


The 
Extiſpicia cadavvermm. 
Materies nigricans inftar 
fuliginis in cranio. 


 Cranium & theca vertebra- 
lis aqua turgent. 
Sanguis concretus in ventri- 


culis cerebri, & hydatides in 


plexu choroideo. 
Ventriculi cerebri aqua dĩſ- 
tenti. 


Hydatides in cerebri ſub- 
ſtantia. 

Sanguis intra ſubſtantiam 
cerebri. | 

Vulnus pertingebat cerebri 
ventriculum, & crauium ſan- 
guine turget. 

Cerebrum inflammatum & 
fanguis concretus in ventricu- 
lis cerebri. 

Aqua in cerebro. 

Glandula pinealis ingens, 
ſubſtantia cerebri inculpata. 

Vaſa cerebri & pulmonum 
ſanguine turgida, ſanguis ef- 
ſuſus in ſubſtantiam cerebri. 


Apeplexia 


— 
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The \ Diagnofic of the APO PLEXY. 
Tre ſanguineous apoplexy i is known by the 


redneſs and fullneſs in the face. 


Symptomata morborum. 


- Apoplexia ſuccedania. Hemi- 


craniæ. 


Narium bæmor- 
rhagiz & vertigini. 
Stipata immani 


ptyaliſmo, poſt aſſumtos flores 


antimonii. 


- Vertigini & tre- 
mori. 

Poſt caſum ab al- 
to, ſanguis per aures & os fluit, 
& dein ſævit apoplexia. 

—— Item. 

Poſt ictum oculo 
ſiniſtro inflictum. 

Poſt capitis dolores. 
Item. 

Poſt capitis dolores. 
Ictum in bregmate 


excipit. 


Suecedit iſchuriæ & poſt ſe 
trahit hemiplegiam. 

| Veatris intume- 
ſcentiæ cum cruribus cdematoſis. 
Cum convulſioni- 
5 poſt colicam, 

—— Paralyfi cum diffi- 
cultate ſpirandi. 


The | 


Extiſyicia eadaverum, 
Abſceſſus in cerebro. 


Sanguis concretus in cere- 
bri ventriculis. 
Materia mucoſa in cerebro, 


pectore & ſtomacho, 


Aqua in ventriculis cerebri, 
plexus choroides hydatidoſus. 
Sanguis effuſus in cere- 
brum ; cranium fractum oc- 
currit, 
Sanguisinventriculiscerebri. 
Sanguis effuſus in bafi cra- 
nii: vaſa oculi difrupta. 
Membranarum coalitio, 
Hydrocephalus, 
Cerebrum putridum. 
Lamini interna offis coro. | 


nalis fifa, aculeis cerebrum 


vellicat, externa erat illæſa. 
Tumor fteatomatoſus in ab- 
domine. | 


Pulmones pleurz adhærent. 
Inteſtina inflammata. 


Pulmones tuberculoſi; pe. 
ricardium aqu a turget. 


The /erous by a pale or livid color; but 
on this ſign no certain dependance can be 
made; the conſtitution of the patient, and the 
preceding. cauſes, ought to be conſidered par- 

ticularly. 
Apoplexy affects the whole body, and 
differs from Hyncope, this being attended with 
a ſmall pulſe and little reſpiration, and often 
with a great coldneſs. 

It differs alſo from porous, Fi Doe. fits, 
or ſleepy indiſpoſition, in a ſmall degree only : 
in theſe the patient can be rouſed by irritation, 
but ſoon falls again to ſleep, which does not 
happen i in the apoplexy. 

From the convulſive catarrh it differs; for 
here 1s a great whiſtling or rattling in reſpira- 
tion, with ſome difficulty; a weak and · ſlow 
pulſe, and the patient retains his ſenſibility. 

From the eprlep/y it differs; for the body 
is convulſed in the epilepſy, but not in the 
apoplexy. 

The prognoſtics of the apoplexy are ml 
known ; a warm ſweat ſupervening is better 
than a cold ſweat: it is eaſier to afford and 
expect relief when the patient can ſwallow 
remedies, than when ſwallowing is totally 

Ee 
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impeded. In gouty patients, and thoſe who 
have lived high and drink ſpirits, the diſorder 
is more dangerous than amongſt the more ab» 
ſtemious and moderate potatores of wine, 
Paralytic affections ſucceed often to the apo- 
plexy ; the patient's life is ſaved, but em- 
bittered with loſs of the uſe of one fide of 
the body, or particular member. 


The various Cauſes and Species of the 
APOPLEXY. 


THE apoplexia traumatica, from wounds, 
contuſions, fractures of the head, or concuſ- 
fions of the brain This requires the art of 
ſurgery ; but opium, as recommended by 
ſome, ſhould ever be avoided, being contrary 
to any rational intentions of cure. 

The apoplexia temulenta, from drunkenneſs. 

This is owing to the effects of ſtrong liquors, 
of which patients recover by ſleep, &c. Vine- 
gar drink is proper. Opium has produced the 
{ame effects, when injudiciouſly given during 
lying- in, or under other circumſtances. Le- 
mon juice or vinegar are the beſt correctors of 
opium, which the people in the Eaſt experi- 


ence, 
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ence, ' where this ſoporiferous drug is fre- 
quently uſed in immenſe quantities. 


The apoplexia Hyſterica. This has been 


already treated of in the former part of the 


work ; is chiefly ariſing from wind in the 
ſtomach, ceſophagus, &c. It is likewiſe 
called vaporoſa, hypochondriaca, &c. Legu- 


minous food, as peaſe ſoup or pudding, have 


produced this apoplexy, of which I have 
known inſtances, though not fatal. 

Apoplexia arthritica, This is ſuppoſed to 
ariſe from a retroceſſion of the gouty matter. 


The earthy particles, joined with coagulable 


lymph, which float and predominate in the 
veſſels, particularly in the venal ſyſtem of ar- 


thritic patients, can eaſily be conceived capa- 
ble of obſtruction in muſcles or membranes, 


in the ſtomach, diaphragm, pleura, in the 
meninges of the brain, &c. ; from hence 
what is called the gout in the head, ſtomach, 
cheſt, &c. 

If the brain be overloaded, a rupture of el. 
ſels may happen if the diaphragm, a ceſſa- 


tion of breathing: if occaſioning polypr in the 
large veſſels, death may ſuddenly be the con- 


ſequence, and conſtitute what is called the 


gouty 


* 
- 
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gouty apoplexy ; which diſeaſe I have ſeen 
ſeveral times. 
In theſe caſes, it mu be obſerved, that 
though bleeding may be a prompt remedy du- 
ning the paroxyſm, yet gouty patients cannot 
bear large and repeated bleedings. 
In the gouty apoplexy, diaphoretics, oedis 
luvia of the muriatic acid, and tepid water, 
&c., ſhould be preſcribed.* 

Apoplexia metaftatica, owing to ſome in- 
troceſſion of ſcorbutic or other eruptions. 
This ſpecies I never recolle& to have ſeen; _ 
and having been conſtantly in practice for 
above thirty years, with as many oppor» 
tunities of obſervation as moſt others of the 
profeſſion, I conſider it a very rare caſe ; per- 
haps the effects have not been attributed to 
juſt and true cauſes. _ 
 Apoplexia ſergſa, or pituitaſa. This is the 

apoplexy which happens to patients of debi- 
litated habits, with pallid countenances, in 
which ſerum predominates, and it is often 
ſucceeded by an hemiplegia. This is the ſpe- 
_ cies of apoplexy which ſcarcely admits bleed- 
| ing 
* See Treatiſe of the Gout alleviated by warm Baths of the 


wuriatic Acid and * Water, &c. in the following part of this 
Treatiſe, 
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ing above once; cupping to the neck might 
with greater propriety be ſubſtituted. 5 

If the patient ſhould recover the firſt ſhock, 
and can ſwallow internal remedies ; antimo- 
nial diaphoretics, pediluvia, bliſters, volatile 
: vapors, are beneficial. 

The pallor, debility, weak pulſe, PREP] 
circulation, all intimate the probability of a 
ſtagnation or extravaſation of ſerum in the 
brain, or lymph in the larger veſſels, &c. : 
therefore, under ſuch circumſtances of conſti- 
tution, ſtimulants become more neceſſary than 
in any other ſpecies of apoplexy. EY 
The apoplexia febricgſa, is that ſpecies ' of 
apoplexy which has ſometimes happened in 
the commencement of intermittent or remit- 
tent fevers : the primary cauſe being the force 
of the febrile powers on the vaſcular ſyſtem, 
from which death has been the conſequence : 
bleeding and ſome warm ſtimulant are neceſ- 
ſary, though the former. perhaps, is contra- 
indicated by the nature of the intermittent or 
low remittent fevers, which ſeldom re- 
quire or ſuffer venæſection, though practiſed, 
as I have obſerved, at Rome and other parts 


of Italy in the hoſpitals, by which numbers 
of 


« 
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of the patients are loſt. The exigence of the 


caſe, in the febrile apoplexy, alone can coun- 


tenance bleeding either in intermittent or low 


remitting fevers. 

Apoplexia poly poſa. This ariſes ha po- 
lypi in the veſſels either of the lungs or 
heart, obſtructing, or totally impeding, the 
circulation. | 

It follows palpitation of the heart, faint- 
ings, difficult reſpiration, vibration of the veſ- 
ſels in the neck, intermittent or an irregular 
pulſe, which ſometimes ſtops for a moment 
and then beats again. It is moſt common 
to the corpulent, with a viſcid texture of 


blood, from the age of forty to ſixty-five ; to 


the ſtudious; to thoſe who live high, and 


uſe little exerciſe ; to ſpirit drinkers; to 


thoſe who indulge ſleep, in cold climates, 
after dinner. In hot climates ſleep is neceſſary 
and uſeful, as experience fully confirms. 
Whenever this diſeaſe is ſuſpected, bleed- 
ing, if not contra-indicated, ſhould be oc- 
caſionally repeated, Intemally, camphor, - 
nitre, ſal ſodæ, volatile alkali, lime water, 
ſaponaceous preparations, neutraliſed falts, 
ſea 
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ſea air, &c. may be preſcribed, — to 
circumſtances. | 

Apopiexita ſuſpirioſa. This has ing men- 
tioned by D. Cuſſon, a diſeaſe obſerved 
amongſt infants, with a ſuſpirious or ſighing 
expiration, deep fleep, the face pallid, the 
body frigid and turgid. 

Bleeding was avoided ; emetics, rathinnics, 
bliſters behind the ears, commonly proved a 
cure. Emetics are, however, an exceptiona- 
ble practice in ail fullneſſes of the veſſels in 
the brain, as there will be a riſk of ruptures 
and extravaſation of fluids, 

Apoplexia atrabiliaria. This is accom panied 
commonly with the jaundice ; the medullary 
ſubſtance of the brain has been found of a 
brown or darkiſh color. As this originates 
in a diſeaſed liver, and is moſt commonly the 
effect of ſpirit drinking, the primary diſeaſe 
ſhoutd firſt be removed. I have cured the 
Jaundice, in numerous inſtances, by a quarter 
of a grain of calomel night and morning, 
joined with three grains of piluli Ruff, and 
about two ſcruples or a drachm of the /a/ 
diurelicus in infuſ. amar. and tinctura amara, 

| two 
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two hours before dinner and ſupper, ot 
oftener. | | | 
Apoplexia inflammatoria, from inflamma- 
tion of the membranes of the brain in * 
thoric, robuſt habits. . 
Large bleedings, effectual evacuations 1 
purging, ſweating, and a ſtrict antiphlogiſtic 
regimen, with nitre, camphor, antimonial ſo- 
lution, ſo as never to vomit, bid the faireſt 
to relieve or cure this al dangerous 
diſeaſe. * 
Bliſters, as they ſtimulate, may be im- 
proper: emetics would be highly dangerous. 
From diſſections J have had great reaſon to 
conclude, that emetics have cauſed death in 
apoplexy, by forcing an increaſe of blood 
to the head, and checking the return of 


blood in the veins, from the diſtentiot and 


force of the œſophagus, lungs, diaphragm, 
pectoral, abdominal, and cervical muſcles, &c. 
Apoplexia mepbitica. This ſpecies ariſes 


from the fumes of charcoal, vapor of arſenic, 


mercury, lead, poiſons, &c. mephitic air, 
&c. The treatment of which muſt depend on 
the natural or accidental ſtate of the conſti- 
tution of the patient attacked. Indeed all 

| rational 
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rational practice in medicine ſhould be more 
applied to individual habits, with all their 
variety, than is generally practiſed. Pure 
air, bleeding, long-continued frictions, with 
warm flannels, &c. as have been recom- 
mended in other caſes, may be applied to this 
ſpecies, of which <———_ has been already 
delivered. 

Apoplexia verminoſa. F has ariſen 
from worms. Wherever this is ſuſpected, 
the remedies recommended in worm cales 
may be preſcribed. Jalap and ſal ſodæ are 
proper; the firſt will evacuate, the ſecond 
diſlodge them, provided there be no contra- 
indication to the uſe of foſſile alkali, &c., 
which has ſomething cauſtical and pungent 
in its nature, and is jmproper when the ſto- 
mach is not well defended by mucus. 

It may be remarked, that when the apo- 
plexy invades ſuddenly, and like to a ſtroke 


of lightning, it is called a ſudden ſtrong fit; 


when preceded by vertigo, an appearance of 
flies before the eyes, loſs of memory, gnaſhing 
of teeth, diminiſhed motion of the tongue, 
ſtammering, heſitation, or ſlowneſs of ſpeech, 
an obtuſe pain in the head, tumefaction or 


Vor. II. A a in- 
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inflation of the face, ſleepineſs after food, or 
forgetfulneſs 'in converſation, ſpontaneous 
tears, ſtupor, or numbneſs of the arms or _ 
legs, with coldneſs, it is called a flow or 
lighter fit. | 

The whole treatment, in ths different ſpe- 
cies of apoplexy, may be reduced to a few 
general heads, which are: 

Bleeding ſhould be performed as ſoon . 
poſſible ; for it is at the beginning of the 
apoplectic fit that the veſſels of the brain are 
moſt turgid, the blood ruſhes with the greateſt 
violence, and the veſſels rupture, pouring out 
their fluids ; ſtupor "oy N are the 
conſequences. 

When ariſing from a plethora ſufficient to 
overcome the circulating powers of the heart 
and arteries, large bleedings, evacuations by 
urine, ſweats, purging, and low diet are 
neceſſary. 

When originating from an a of 
coagulable lymph, or earthy particles, as in 
the arthritic caſes, in which the powers of 
the heart and arteries ſcarcely can puſh on 
the blood in its channels; bleeding in theſe 

caſes is the prompteſt remedy during the 


pa- 
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paroxyſm, though not always ſucceſsful, nor 
can it be repeated often without greatly debi- 
lititing the habit. It ſhould, however, not 
be omitted, eſpecially during the paroxyſm 
or commencement of the diſeaſe, 7 have 
preſcribed it Jutteſsfully in patients above ſe- 
venty years old. Afterwards the application 
of leeches, cupping, cauſtics behind the ears, 
diaphoretics, bliſters to the head, ſinapiſms, 
volatiles, &c. are proper. 

When the apoplexy happens to perſons 
where the blood is very ſerous, or its tex- 
ture broken down, as in the hydropic and 
very pallid and debilitated, the muſcular 
powers of the heart and arteries ſeem ſo 
much debilitated, that although a bleeding 
may be proper in the paroxyſm to remove, 
if poſſible, ſpaſm, yet ſuch patients bear 
leaſt of all a fepetition of that operation. 
Theſe caſes require cupping in the neck, ſti- 
mulants, as bliſters, ſinapiſms, volatiles, cor- 
dials, and whatever can raiſe the vis vie, or 
give vigor and tone to the circulating powers, 

Emetics in all caſes of apoplexy ſhould 
be avoided, which I find is likewiſe the 
one of the learned Dr. Cullen. 
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The PrEvVENTION of the RETURN of the 
APOPLEXY. | 


THis is to be attended to after the diſ- 
order has been once removed, and ſhould de- 
pend on whatever cauſe gave riſe to the apo- 
plexy, and the conſtitution of patients. In 
all caſes, however, coſtiveneſs ſhould be pre- 
vented by eccoprotics ; perſpiration ſhould 
be excited at night. The body, and parti- 
cularly the feet, ſhould be kept warm. Pe- 
diluvia, with warm water and ſpiritus ſalis 
marini, as recommended in my Treatiſe on 
the Gout, ſhould be uſed. 

Gentle exerciſe may be directed, and all 
violent paſſions of the mind avoided. The 
Ferſey ſhirt or fleecy Beſiery, are excellent for 
keeping the body warm in this changeable 
climate, particularly from autumn to ſpring, 


or commencement of ſummer. 


As theſe diforders are moſt common in au- 


tumn, winter, and beginning of ſpring, ſo 
ſhould the afflicted attend to theſe ſeaſons, 


by gently evacuating whatever is redundant, 
and 
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and avoiding every poſſibility of receiving 
cold by putting on the winter clothes early. 
No Hgaturer ſhould be tight about the 
neck, as the ſhirt collar, ſtock, or neck- 
cloth ; nor ſhould the buckle or claſp be 
uſed in the back part of the neck, as the 
occipital vein is connected with the internal 
veſſels of the head, and its compreſſion might 
obſtruct the return of the blood, which has 
cauſed apoplexy *. 
Ferwidla 


* Singular caſe in e ligatures on the neck produced | 
| AYOPLEXY. 


Some years ago I attended a gentleman of conſiderab'e for- 
tune, and well knowu in the great world, who was ſubject to 
the ſanguineous apoplexy. I was ir, or near his houſe at the cam - 
mencement of four or five different fits. He was ſtruck down 
ſuddenly, ſnored deeply, became totally inſenfible, and the blood 
flowed with ſuch rapidity and force through the external and in- 
ternal carotids, that in the neck, on each fide, although the pa- 
tient was corpulent, the pulſations were ſo evident, that the blood 
ſeemed to be ferced: up by ſpurts to the head, as if by the force 
of a pump. The face became firſt very red, then inflated to a 
great degree, and livid ; the lips turgid ; the eyes ſtared wildly 
with a dilatation of the pupils, and diitentions of the veſſels of the 
conjunctiva. No caſe could indicate more decidedly the ne- 
ceſſity of a prompt and large bleeding; therefore breaking 
through the medical etiquerte, which conſiders it mean for a phy- 
lician to operate, although it has been fyurd uſeful on many oc- 
cations, 
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F ormulæ proper for the ſoporiferous Dees. 
and APOPLEXY. 


Ix floridity and plethora, during the com- 
mencement, Morgagnus recommends bleed. 


ing 
caſions, I always, without waiting for a ſurgeon, bled him, and 
extracted at leaſt two or three pounds of blood. On this copious 
evacuation he began to ſneeze ; afterward he remained quiet for 
eighteen, twenty-four, or thirty-ſix hours; during which time 
clyſters, purges, and diaphoretics, were given, and frictions uſed, 
He then became perfectly ſenſible, but could never recollect any 
thing of what had paſſed, or the length of time he had been af. 
feed. 

In ſuch a caſe, the only probable mode of „ a return 
of the diſorder was to obſerve a ſtrict regimen, which this patient 
would never comply with, preferring death to reſtrictions in diet. 
I cantrived to conſtantly evacuate the feces by laxatives, and he 
lived for years with repeated attacks, 

There was a fingularity in this gentleman's character; for, 
though above ſixty, he wiſhed to appear young, freſh colored, 

and uſed ſome improper means for the purpoſe, 

I had obſerved, that in the morning he appeared often re- 
laxed, and his countenance was extenuated, and rather. pallid or 
ſallow ; but when drefſed, he ſeemed florid, his ſkin became 
ſmooth, and he appeared much younger and more healthful, 

From theſe circumſtances I ſuſpected art was uſed, and my 
ſuggeſtions were, by ocular demonſtration, verified ; for a 
large thick tape in the back of his wig was drawn very tight, and 
tied in a knot, by which the ſides of the wig cloſely compreſſed 
the tewples and face, and the tape ligature acted powerfully on 

the 


»- 
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ing in the occipital vein; but this is difficult, 
and often impracticable, ns very * 
cious, if Poſſible. Kt N ; 


Mittatur ſanguls ad 3xiv. vel ad FX. « e vena jugular yel 
e brachio. 
No. 102. R. Decoct. commun. pro elyſter. 3x. 
Sal. amar. cathatt. 3 vj. 
Ol. olivar. 3 ij. f. enema ſtatim injiciendum, repe- 
tendumque pron re nata, 


If the patient's deglutition be not altogether 
impeded, to thoroughly evacuate the intel 


tines, 
No. 193. 


the occipital veins, and by the tightneſs of the lock. the jugulars 
were alſo unpeded ; hence the turgency of the blood veſſels in the 
face; hence the. floridity and . youthful appearance. The im- 
preſſion of the tape was ſo deep in the nape of the neck, that a 

finger might be buried in the furrow. Ligatures were likewiſe 
drawn very tight about the legs below the knees, in order to 
ſwell the calves of the legs. What was moſt dangerous, was im- 


peding the return of the blood towards the vena cava. On the 


diſcovery, I ſeriouſly intimated his dangerous practices, and ac- 
counted for his apoplectic fits from theſe evident facts; but the 
patient was highly diſpleaſed ; yet, in a certain degree, he com- 
plied with my requeſt, not to repeat the ligatures. 

Some time after this he was ſuddenly taken with an. apoplectic 
fit in his carriage, ſome diſtance from home. A phyfician was 


called of very high reputation, but timid in his practice, even. in 


deſperate caſes ; he neglected bleeding, or ſaw the patient too 
ate, apd death was, in a few hours, the conſequence. 
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No. 103. R. Infuſ. ſen. 3vis..  » 
| , Tint. jalap. 5 
Pulv. crem. tart. $j. ſolve, & £ FITS cujvs 
ſumat coch. ij. ſæpe, . 

ſpondeat. 


* 


f 


Or, 


No. 104. R. Fol. fen. 3iij. coque in 
Ag. pur. Zv. ad Ziv, | 
Tart, emet. gr. ij. 
Sal. Rupell. 3 ſs. ſolve, & f. . eujus cd 
coch. quavis hora donec inteſtina evacuentur. 


Afterwards, to promote a diaphoreſis ; 
which ſhould be continued during the at- 
tempts to cure, without increaſing heat, 


No. 105. R. Tart. emet. gr. ij. ſolve in 
Ag. pur. 3 j. f. ſolutio fortior antimonialis, 


No. 106. R. Camphor. gr. vijj. 
Amygdal. decorticar. No. IV. 


Sacch. alb. 3j. terc fi nul. 
deinde adde Ag. pur. Zxiv. 
| Sp, Minder. Ziij. 
Solutio, antimon, fort. 3j. f. hauſtus, quartà qui« 
que hora ſumendus. 


The feet and legs are to be kept very 

warm, 
This plan of evacuating by bleeding, purg- 
ing, and perſpiration, has cured ſeveral apo- 
plectic 
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plectic caſes, under my own immediate di. 
rection, where plethora abounded. 

If coagulable lymph or ſerum day 
predominate, and in all caſes of pallor and 
debility, after the firſt bleeding, ſtimulants, 
briſk frictions, volatiles, . and cordials, are 
proper. 2 Ott "| : 

Applicentur emplaſtra veſicatoria raſo capiti, nuchze, ſea- 
pulis, a vel femoribus & ſinapiſmi plantis pe- 


dum. 


No. 107, R. Infuſ. ſen, 310. 
Tinct. ſacr. 3 ſs. f. hauſtus ſtatim ſumendus. 


No. 108. R. DeeoR. commun. pro clyſter, 3viij. 


Tinct. ſacr. 
Ol. olivar. aa. 3 ij. f. enema, pro re nata injich 
. endun. 
Or, hen 
No. 109. R. Deco. commun. pro clyſter, Zviij, 
Sapon. Ziſs. ſolve, 


dein adde Tinct. ſacr. 3ij. f. enema. 


No. 110. R. Julep. e camphor. 3 ĩſs. 
Tinct. ſerpent. virg. 3. 


Solution. antimon. fort. 3j. M. f. hauſtus, quarth 
vel ſexta quaque hora ſumendus, poſt evacuatio- 
nem alvi. 

No. 111. R. Sal. c. c. Jj. ſolve in 

Julep. e camphor. 3 vij. 


dein adde Aq. nucis moſch. 3j. 
Confect. cardiac. Ziſs. f. miſtura, cujus capiat 
coch. ij. ad libitum. 


I Light 
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Light diet, and warm drinks, in Tniall 
quantities, to prevent accumulation, are pro- 
per in all inſtances of apoplexy ; but every 
thing in the leaſt flatulent ſhould be avoided, 
After the paroxyſm, alteratives, bark, to- 
nics, ſteel preparations, &c. are frequently 
uſeful, by invigorating the ſolids, and re- 
-moving lymphatic obſtruction. 

The conſequences of apoplexy, which are 
often paralytic affections, ſhall next be con- 
ſidered, 

What has been likewiſe ſaid on foporiferoys 
diſorders, dilatations of veſſels of the brain in 
madneſs, &c. may explain many phenomena 
obſervable in the apoplexy *; which diſor- 
der, however, notwithſtanding the utmoſt 
{kill of medicine, often proves fatal, or 
leaves patients in a ſtate of dehility, from 
which they never perfectly recover, or are 
liable, without great attention, to relapſe and 
| ſudden death. 


PARALYSIS, or PALSY. 


Tur pally is a great diminution, or total 
loſs of ſenſe or motion, chiefly affecting muſ- 


cular or nervous parts. 
When 


* Sce Treatiſe on Madneſs and Suicide, 


1 
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Wen the affection is not violent, it is | 
called parefis. f 
Aneiſtheſia, is a momentary infendibility, 
or rather numbneſs, with a ſenſe of formica- 
tion, or a ſleepineſs of membranes and defi- | 
ciency of ſenſe. 
Arthemia, is motion only deficient. = * 
The palſy, from the parts affected, occa- 
ſions various defects. 
In the eyes, PRO by diſeaſed : retina 


or pupil. 


In the ears, deafneſs. 

In the uvula, relaxation. | 

The paralyſis of the throat and ceſophagus | 
is called paralytidos. 

In the tongue, a faultering deprivation or 
loſs of ſpeech. 

In the muſcles of the Res diſtortion of 
the mouth, or difficulty in manducation. 

In the lungs, principally ſuffocation. 

In the heart, ſudden death. 

In the ſtomach, vomiting, or total relaxa- 
tion, ſo that the foods or drink paſs indi- 
geſted. 

In the inteſtines and /phinFer ani, conſtant 
fluxes, or procidentia ani. 


In 
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In the urinary bladder, incontinence of 
urine, or a total ſuppreſſion. 

In the nn the uterus, a prolapſus | 
uteri. 

In the erectors of the penis, a meeney. 

In the extremities, either arms or legs, a 
difficulty in walking, or the entire loſs of 
their uſe. 

When all the parts of the body below the 
head are affected, the palſy is called para- 
phlegia ; when one fide is ſtruck, Bemipble- 
gia. Theſe laſt commonly ſucceed to an 
apoplexy. They both depend on a morbid 
affection of brain and nervous influence; but 
the partial palſies on the ganglions or branches 
of nerves more diſtant from the brain or me- 
dullary ſpine. 

In all caſes the nervous influence is ob- 
tunded or obſtructed; for the will can no 
longer command muſcles deſtined to action, 
when they are under the indiſpoſition of pa- 
ralytic affections. 

The immediate cauſes are effuſions of blood, 
ſerum, &c. in the ventricles of the brain; 
compreſſions of the brain, nerves, or gan- 
glions, by which the free and natural inter- 

courſe 
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courſe of the nervous powers of certain parts 
are partially or totally interrupted: in the for- 
mer, loſs of action; in the latter, loſs. of 


* DissECTIONS 


Symptcmata morborum, 

Paraly/is. Puerum tituban- 
tem lingua balbuticntem inva- 
dit & cui ſe adjungit capitis 
intumeſcentia. | | 

Lateris dextri, ſubito exo- 
ritur cum balbutie, & ſpirandi 
difficultate lethali dein ſubſe- 
quente. | 

Siniſtri in apoplexiam dege- 
nerat, 


Inferiorum artuum quinto 
menſe praviditatis mulierem 
corripit. 

Brachii dextri cui ſuccedit 
dolor capitis. | 

Hemiplegia lateris finiſtri 
cum tuſſi & ſpirandi dificul- 
tate. | 

Hemiplegia laborans & cui 
incaſſum adhibita fuit machina 
electrica, ſabito enecatur, 


fenſe, and often an atrophy or waſting of the 
member is perceived. 


The 


f 
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AFTER Darn. 


Extiſpicia cadaverum. 


Hydrocephalus. 


Ulcus in utroque ventriculo 
cerebri & abſceſſus pulmonis. 


Ventriculi ſiniſttĩi cavitas e- 
roſa & infarta concretionibug 


polypoſis.  _ 
Uterus clauſus fœtum mor- 
tuum recondit. 


Aqua in ventriculis cerebti. 


Subſtantia encephali putrida. 


Sanguis & aqua in ventri- 
culis cerebri. 


Siniftri 


466 


Symptomata miorboruii. = 
- Siniftri lateris & convulſio 
dextri, febrem exacerbantem 
& brevi lethalem fibi adjun- 
gunt. 


Cum lethargo ſeſe adjungit | 


fluxuĩ purulento e naribus. 

Hemiplegia ſiniſtri lateris, 
cum convulſionibus dextri la- 
reris, invadunt ſubito ſeptua- 
genafium, & brevi enecant. 

Extremitatum ihferiorum ſtu- 
por cum caro & cardialgia, 
&c. 2 

Succedanea. Doloti vago pec- 
toris. 

Inſultui apoplectico & ſibi 
adjungit ſummam ſpirandi diffi- 
cultatem. 

Volvulo. 


Dolori capitis gravativo cir- 
ea radicem naſi cum fluxu pu- 
ris e naribus, & apoplexiam 


accerſit. 


Vulneri exiguo occipiti in- 


flicto. 
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The remoter cauſes are: | | 
I. A; neryous irritable habit of mind of 


| 2. Ples 


 Extiſpicia cadaverun 


Pia meninx purulenta in 
parte dextra, & vaſa encephali 


* turgida. 
Per foramen e cerebro flue- 
bat pus. a 
Sanguis concretus inter dan; 


trum cerebri lobum & duram 
meningem. | 


Hydrops derbe & medulla 
ſpinalis, 


Aqua in thorace & cere- 
brum putridum. 

Pulmones tuberculoſi ; pe- 
ricardium aqua turget. 


Hepar ingens, induratum; 
colluvies virideſcens. in ven- 
triculo. 


Pus in ventticulis eerebri 
nares appellebat. 


Pus inter pixidem oſſeam & 
eerebri involuerum. 
Emetieo 


Lag : 
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2. Plenitude from too free nts, or Bac = 


chanalian exceſles. 


3- The free uſe of narcotics, e &c. | 


4. Debility in the moving powers, and 


viſcidity, or tendency to viſcidity, in the 


Symptomata morborum. 

Emetico propinato paralyſis 
artuum ſuperiorum & inferio- 
rum. 

Hemiplegia lateris dextri 
ſuccedit oculorum convulſioni, 
dein fibi convulſionem brachii 
dextri accerſit. 

Apoplexia & interea penis 
gangræna corripitur. 


Cessalgmdbes &. epd 


poſt cephalalgiam. 


Stranguriæ cum dolore cru- 
rum. 


Apoplexiæ. 

Paralyſis finiſtrz partis & con- 
vulſio dextri, vertigini & capi- 
tis dolori gravabili ſuccedunt. 

Dextri lateris & convulſio ſi- 
niſtri cum excretione calculo- 
rum per vias urinæ. 

Excipit capitis contuſionem. 


fluids, 
Extiſpicia cadawerum. 
© Pylorus ſcirrhoſus. 


Aqua & pus 3 in rentriculis 
OE 


Pulmo dexter ſcirrhoſus, a- 
qua in latere finiſtro pectoris 
& in cavitate cranii. | 

Aqua in cerebri ventriculo 
ſiniſtto & plexus chroroides 
ſcirrhoſus. | 

Calculus in veſica urinaria; 
aqua in cerebro & plexus cho- 
roides hydatidoſus. | 

Aqua in cerebro. 

Sanguinolenta colluvies / in 
ventriculis cerebri. 


Cerebrum putre, renes l. 
lis infarcii. | 


Abſceſſus 3 in parte al 
verſa loco percuflo, 


* 


—————————— 
1 —— 
o 
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fluids, which humors coagulating, or actu« 
mulating in the minuteſt veſſels accompany- 
ing nerves, or their expanſions, in their paſ- 
ſage from the medullary ſpine, or in any 
other part, compreſs the medulla of nerves; 
proceeding to muſcles, &c. : hence numb- 
neſs, or an impaired ſenſibility ; hence loſs 
of ſenſe and motion. Tumors compreſſing 
nerves will produce the ſame eſſect. | 

5. Diſcaſes of the ſtomach and other viſ= 
cera have induced apoplexy, palſy, &c. Po- 
lypi of veſſels, &c. have * the ſame 
diſeaſes. 

6. When coldneſs of the limb is e 
nied with loſs of ſenſe and motion, then the 
artery is either compreſſed, or its fluid other- 
wiſe impeded: this I have often ſeen in can- 
cerous tumors fixed in the axilla, or in aneu- 
riſms of the ſubclavian artery, &c. 

The prevention of palſy ſhould be fimilar 
to the modes recommended in the apoplexy. 

The diagnaſtic. It differs from the chro- 
nic rheumatiſm and gout ; becauſe rheuma- 
tic diſorders are painful, and always in muſ- 
cles; the gout in joints; but the palſy is not 
painful, and the arms or legs hang looſely 

dangling 
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dangling, as if inanimate, or with raging 


and difficulty ſupport the patient. 
Prognoftics. The diſorder in aged e 


is very difficult of cure, and requently-1 in- 


curable. 


In the feet or legs it is oftener cured, than 


when in the arms. 

An atrophy, or waſting of the mere is 
no unfrequent conſequence; caxdematous 
ſwellings, &c., if theſe laſt ſuddenly ſub» 
fide, it is ſaid inſtant death follows: this 
abundance of practice does not juſtify me in 
acceding to, and bliſtering on the upper and 


external part of the legs might evacuate the 


cauſe of the ſwellings. 
The diſorder often remains from one to 
even thirty years, without proving fatal; ſo 


that when it ſucceeds an apoplexy, life is 


ſuppoſed to be preſerved at the expence of 
the loſs of ſome member, or members. The 


radical cure is difficult, and frequently 


impracticable; but ſhould always be at- 
tempted. 
When the palſy is merely cutaneous, ſome 
caſes of which I have ſeen, it is then ſeated 
Vor. II. B b in 
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in the rete mucoſum, nervous expanſions, or 
papillæ of nerves deſtined for the organ of 
feeling : this is not dangerous, and is fre- 
quently cured. | 
Pain, ſenſation, tremor, heat, 8 are fa- 
vourable ſymptoms; a total inſenſibility the 
reverle. 
The cure conſiſts in removing the different | 
Cauſes. | | 

1. In liberating the brain, nerves, or their 
ganglions, of the cauſes of compreſſion. 

This indication principally includes the re- 
medies of the diaphoretic claſs preſcribed for 
the HO bliſters, &c | 

. In reſtoring a vivid circulation where 
ee and a debility of the ſolids exiſt. 
This may be attempted by tonics, altera- 
tives, frictions of a volatile nature; the treat- 
ment will be well underſtood by applying the 
reaſoning and remedies recommended in con- 
vulſive diſeaſes, and apoplexy. 
Stimulants are ſometimes dangerous, eſpe- 
cially in diſtentions of the veſſels of the brain, 
or accumulations in thoſe parts, as a rupture 
of veſſels might be the conſequence of their 
application. 
A gentle 


ir 
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A gentle  diaphorefis, without increaſing 
heat, which antimonials, joined with volatile 
alkalines neutraliſed, produce, is uſeful. 

Volatiles, antimonials, and ſtrong ſolutions 
of camphor, bliſters, ſinapiſms, and frictions, 
pediluvia of ſalt and tepid water; or, inſtead 
of volatile alkalies, the neutraliſed prepara- 
tions are neceſſary. 

It muſt be remarked, when the pally i is the 
conſequence of the ſanguineous apoplexy ; 
that repeated bleeding may become neceſſary, 
with diaphoretics, that neither heat nor ſti- 
mulate ; but in the palſy, ſucceeding to great 
nervous debility, with a ſerous ſtate of the 
blood, pallor, &c., a warmer regimen and | 
remedies are more likely to be n or 
tonics. 

If ſteel preparations be preſeribed, and they 
ſhould affect the head, they are improper : 
bark, vitriolic acid, Hoffman's anodyne li- 
quor, &c., may then be preferable. 

The formule for treating the palſy, in the 
plethoric and florid, may be ſimilar to the 
following, whether hemiplegia, or para- 
plegia : 4; 

Bb2 5 Sanguis 
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Sanguis mittendus pro re nata. 
No. 712. R. Infuſ. fen. 35. 


Tarr, ſolub. 3ij. f. kein Ratie 5 
Enema commune injiciendum ple re nata. 


No. 173. R. Tart. emet. gr. ij. | 
Aq. pur. 3 j. f. ſolutio antimonialis fortior. 


No. 114. R. Camphor gr. viij. 
Amygdal. decort. No. IV. 
Sacchar. alb. 25). tere ſimul 
dein adde Aq. put. 3x. 
ear} © SP. Minder. 3v. 
Solutionis antimonialis fort. 3j. f. 8 
vel ſextã quaque hora ſumendus . 


The feet and legs ſhould be covered with 
worſted ſtockings, or flannel, and a gentle 
diaphoreſis, promoted by proper warm drinks, 

given in ſmall quantities, at intervals. 
Frictions ſhould be uſed, and volatile lini- 
ments, not on the parts where the paralyſis 
appears, as injudiciouſſy recommended by 
medical writers, and inconſiderately prac- 
tiſed, but as near as poſſible to the ſituation 
from whence the nerve or nerves of the part 
affected originate ; for here remedies are moſt. 
likely to prove beneficial. 
3 We 


® It may be remarked, that the camphor julep, or what is now called 
the miſtura camphora, is a very inefficacious preparation of camphox, 22 
the fineſt and moſt volatile parts of the camphor eſcape by the addition of 
hot water: the water likewiſe takes but a ſmall portion of the camphor, 
as may be ſeen by what remains in the ftraiger, 
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We ſhould always direct, as much as poſ- 


ſible, our remedies to the cauſe, not to the 
effect, of a diſeaſe ; anatomy, phyſiology, 
pathology, reflection, and ſound judgment, 
will be, for this purpoſe, the ſureſt guides. 
Elecliricity, which has, in many inſtances, 
aſſiſted the cure of paralytic affections, ſhould 
always be applied to the origins of the nerves, . 
which tranſmit their active powers of motion 
and ſenſibility, not to the parts where ſenſi- 
bility is deſtroyed : the ſtream ſhould be 
drawn through from the original trunk or 
principal nerve to its moſt diſtant diviſions 
and ramifications. The electrical ſhock is im- 
proper; drawing ſparks, or diffuſing the elec- 
trical ſtream, are more eligible in the palſy. 
The formulæ for the debilitated, nervous, 
and pallid, ſhould conſiſt of more warming 
and ſtimulating remedies. 
Applicentur emplaſtra veſicatoria 3 ſcapulis, pone 
aures, brachiis, femoribus vel pedibus. c 
Sinapiſmi plantis pedum admoveantur. 
Inſtead of volatile alkalines neutraliſed, fa : 
ſuccini, volat. ammoniac. ad gr. v. diſſolved 
in the camphor draughts, are proper; and 1 
mixture with cordial confection, volatile al- 


kalies, &c. 
No. 115. 
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No. 115. R. Ag, cinnam. ſimp. 3vj. 
Confect. cardiac. Zils, 
Sal. c. c. gr. xv. M. ſ. miſtura, cujus _ coeh. 
ij. ad libitum, 
No. 116. R. Aq. cinnam. fimp. Zifs, 
| TinR. valerian. volat. 
Solutionis antimon. fort, aa. Ziſs. ſyr. ſimp. q. 0 f, 
hauſtus ſexta quaque hora Things. | 


No. 117. R. Farin. avenac. bs. 


Sinap. pulv. Ibiſs, 
Acet, commun. q. ſ. f. maſſa, applicanda plank 


pedum mane ac nocte, ovandages bis vel ter 
de die, | | 


In cold leucophlegmatic habits, the o/eum 
aniſi has proved beneficial. 


No. 118. R. Ol. anyſi 3j. 1 Ziſs. vel Zij. 
Mucilag. gumm. arab. Zij. 
Sacchar, alb. 3ſs. M. deinde adde paulatim 
Ag. pur. 3ij. f. hauſtus, quart vel fexti quique 
hora ſumendus. 


If ſtill a more powerful plan may be 
thought expedient, Dr. James r powder, as a 


diaphoretic, or the following may be pre- 
ſcribed; 


No. 119. R. Pulv. antimon, gr, xvj. 
| Conf, roſar. q. ſ. f. pilulæ No. IV. quarum ſu- 
mat j. ſexta quaque hora ſuperbibendo gooey ij. 
miſturæ ſequentis. 
No. 120, 


l. f. 


5 2 


n 


ue 
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No. 120. R. Ag. menth, vulg. ſimp. vj. 

ſp. 3ij. 

Confect. cardiac. Zij. | 
Sal. ammen. volat. 9j. ſolve & f. miſtura 


Frictions ſhould be directed to be applied 
all down the vertebra from the head to the 


os coccygis, and penetrating volatile lini- 


ments may be uſed. 
No. 121. R. Ol. amygdal. dulc. Ziv. -' 


— terebinth. æther. 3f, 

Ag. pur. 3. 

Sp. c. c. Zfs. £ be parum cvjus applice- 
tur ſpinæ colli, dorſi, lumborumque, cum aſſidua 
frictione. 

Plaſters of the emplaſtrum femplex cum gum- 
mis may be placed on or near the part of the 
nerve from whence the palſy takes its ſource, 
which may aſſiſt not only by its warmth, but 
likewiſe lightly as a ſtimulant: any other 
warm plaſter may likewiſe be uſed. 

The directions for the palſy already given 


are chiefly intended for that difeaſe when re- 


cent; but it frequently happens that it conti- 
nues many years, which the following ex- 
planation and rationale of the cauſes and effects 
of palſy may elucidate: 
| 1. In 
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1. In the paraplegia, the origin of all the 
nerves paſſing through the bony perforations 
of the vertebræ of the neck, dorſal and lum- 
bar ſpine, are relaxed, or compreſſed lightly, 
as with a ligature; for if ſtrongly compreſſed, 
a total numbneſs or inſenſibility would fol- 
low. 

2. The nervous powers that are eic to 
the vital and natural functions, as the heart 
and ſtomach, &c. are not much . impaired ; 
for the blood circulates, and the ſtomach re- 
rcives and digeſts, the inteſtines prepare and 
abſorb chyle, and evacuate the feces. Pati- 
ents live in bed many years with the loſs of 
the uſe of all the muſcular parts externally 
below the head, eat, drink, e &c. and 
preſerve their ſenſes entire. 

3. In the bemiplegia, in which one ſide is 
only affected, the origin of the nerves in the 
brain or trunk, paſſing through the bony 
apertures to the muſcles of that ſide, are com- 
preſſed or relaxed. 

4. When the arm or leg is paralytic, whe- 
ther from the ſhoulder or thigh, from the el- 
bow or knee, from the wriſts or ancles, to 
the fingers or toes, it may be rationally con- 

$ cluded 
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cluded that the diſorder is occaſioned by the 
compreſſion or relaxation of the tunics of 
nerves, which ſend off branches to thoſe diſ- 
tinct parts, and the ſeat of the cauſe of the 
palſy is in the ſuperior parts, z. e. in the 
part of the nerve above the apparently affected 
part. | | | | 
5. The cauſes of the palſy are not to be 
ſought for, therefore, in the part merely pa- 
ralytic, in which the morbid effects only ex- 
iſt, but in the part of the nerve nearer the 
brain or medullary ſpine, which, in deſcen- 
ſion to the diſeaſed part, is interrupted by 
compreſſion or relaxation of the coats or cel- 
lulous intervening ſtructure. It is neceſſary, 
therefore, to reflect on the principal nerves 
and gangliont, their diſtribution to muſcular 
parts, ligaments, &c. in what part the ner- 
vous interruption is ſeated, or many reme- 
dies will be very improperly applied to para- 
lytic affections : this has always been, and is 
now, a ſtriking defect to intelligent minds in 
the common treatment of the palſy, and is, 
perhaps, a principal cauſe of the ill ſucceſs 
which medicine experiences in attempting the 
cure of this diſtreſſing diſorder when recent. 

6. One 
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6. One general rule to aſcertain where the 
nerve is ſeated, that is interrupted in its of- 
fice, and which tranſmits its effects to remo- : 
ter parts, is, to reflect on the diſtribution of 
the arterics, veins, and lymphatics ; for the 
principal nerves ever accompany the fangui- 
ferous and lymphatic veſſels. 

1. What muſcle or muſcles, tendons, or 
ligaments, are affected, which | occaſion the 
lameneſs. , | 

2. What nerve or nerves extend their in- 
fluence to thoſe muſcles, or ligaments, &c. 
affected with pally. 

3. What is the anatomical direction, whe- 
ther in the origin, ventricle, or towards the 
inſertion of muſcles, the arteries, nerves, and 
lymphatics, penetrate the moving parts; or 
whether preceding nerves and arteries ex- 
pend part of their ramifications to the apo- 
neuroſes, tendons, nervous expanſions, liga- 
ments, or ela celluloſa, in the interſtices of 
muſcles, or through all the muſcular fibres. 
Theſe conſiderations have never yet been ac- 
curately altended to, and they require more 
knowledge in anatomy than phyſicians 
generally acquire in the common defective 

modes 


ne 
f- 
3 
of 
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modes of education; they ſhould induſtriouſſy 
diſſe, with their own hands, many ſubjects» 
for the arteries, veins, lymphatics, nerves, 
muſcles, and ligaments; and by this means 
ſo ſtrongly impreſs on their minds an anato- 
mical knowledge, never to be effaced, and 


continually, apply it to rational practice in 


the cure of all diſeaſes. 

The palſy of any member may ariſe from 
many cauſes, | 

1. From a relaxation in the "iii Qruc- 
ture compoſing the tunics of nerves,' or which 
paſs through all the diviſions and ſub-divi- 
ſions of the faſciculi, or nervous filaments con- 
ſtituting the nerve. In this caſe, a laxer co- . 
herence of particles, forming the minuteſt 
fibres and lamina, may be conceived, with a 
ſerous and leſs coherence in the blood. This 
may be illuſtrated by the anaſarcous dropſy, 
where a ſerous ſtate of the blood firſt relaxes 
the fibres compoſing the cellular ſtructure of 
the human body, next the enlargement of 


the cells, and reception of ſerum inſtead of 


adeps, tumor and coldneſs follow in propor- 
tion to the abſence or loſs of red HKS in 
the blood, 

2. An 
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2. An inſpiſſation or coagulation of the 
fluids contained in the minuteſt veſſels or 
cells of the zela cellulo oa, not only conſtitu- 
ting the tunics or vagina of nerves, but like- 
vwiſe penetrating all through between every 
moſt minute nervous filament. 

3. A third cauſe may be rationally con- 
ceived to exiſt in the coagulation or congeſ- 
tion of the oleaginous ſubſtance furrounding 
the vagina of nerves as they paſs through the 
bony canals from the medullary fpine. 

In laxity, the deficiency of arterial action 
ſeems to weaken or leſſen the nervous energy 
or powers: thus the progreſs of the nervous 
influence, whatever it may be, is prevented, 
diminiſhed; or obtunded. In the minuteft 
cells are depoſited and collected an over-abun- 
dance of atrial fluids or vapor ; which, in- 
ſtead of circulating and continually paſſing 
from the mouths of the fineſt arteries into 
the cells, and from the cells into the veins, 
accumulate in the cells themſelves, as in the 
anaſarcous dropſy : hence laxity, debility, in- 
creaſe of ſerum, coldneſs, weakened action in 
the arteries, flaccidity, &c. | 


In inſpiflation of the finer fluids, it is eaſy 
to 


we... 
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to conceive a total obſtruction and reſiſtance 
to the nervous influence: the effect is then 
ſimilar to a ligature on a nerve or nerves, 
which, by compreſſing the medullary ſub- 
ſtance, renders all the parts below deſtined to 
voluntary action no longer able to obey the 
command of the will, In the diſtorted ſpine, 
if the medullary ſubſtance be compreſſed, the 
inferior extremities become paralytic : the 
ſame happens from ſimilar compreſſions of 
the medullary ſubſtance of nerves, whether 
artificially, or ariſing from diſeaſe, en, 
ſtricture, &c. 

The coagulation or congeſtion of the aa 


in the bony channels emerging from the 


ſpine, may certainly produce fimilar ef- 
fects. 

Tumors of the lymphatic glands or veſſels 
may likewiſe compreſs nerves, and occaſion 
a paralyſis: this happens in the axilla, in 
the direction of the iliac veſſels within the 
pelvis, inguen, popliteal veſſels, which diſ- 


ſections have manifeſted * 
It 


* Lee the plate of the lymphatic ſyſtem, with the glands, vaſa 
inferentia and efferentia of the whole body, in the Schola Medi- 
cine aniverſalic news, which will ſhortly be publiſhed in Engliſh. _ 


4 
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It ſhould be —__ that in theſe aſſer· | 


tions, not only what is obvious to the eye, 


but likewiſe to the magnifying powers of the 
microſcope, and the chemical changes of the 
arial and other human fluids, are received 
into the rationale of paralytic affections. 

In any defect of the arterial circulation, 


ſuch as a dilatation or aneuriſm of the coats 


of arteries, to which the large arteries, as 
the aorta, ſubclavian artery, &c. are ſubject ; 
colineſs and debility, atrophy,, and a loſs of 
attion in the muſcles, which receive their 


branches from either the ſubclavian or axil- 


lary artery, are obſerved : transfer theſe ef- 


fects, by analogical reaſoning, to the mi- 


nuteſt arteries accompanying the nervous tu- 
nics and cellular interſtices and cavities, and 
then inſenſibility of parts or diminiſhed pow- 
ers may be eaſily conceived, or obſtructed 
nervous influence from atonia, &c. 

From theſe and fimilar reaſons and pheno- 
mena, the difficulty of curing paralytic diſ- 
eaſes will be evident, which ariſes, 

I. In the deep ſeat of the diſeaſe, when 
in the encephalon, or nerves es proceeding from 
the ſpine. 

2. The 
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2. The difficulty of applying rembaddeh; al- 
though the diſeaſe and its ſeat may be well 
known, whether it ariſes from laxity in the 
nerves or tunics, compreſſion from inſpiſ- 
ſated fluids, lymphatic or other tumors. 

3. The impatience common to the afflicted 
with the palſy, who not knowing the diffi- 
culties medicine has to encounter, nor the 
neceſſity of a long- continued plan of cure, 
however judiciouſly arranged, patients of- 
tener deliver themſelves to deſpair, than re- 
ſolutely perſevere in curative attempts. 

After the moſt rational practice in attempt- 
ing the cure of palſy, the phyſician and 
patient are not unfrequently diſappointed; 
yet, diſcouraging as theſe circumſtances are, 
the cure is ſometimes effected, and the uſe of 
paralytic limbs, which had long been rendered 
uſeleſs, reſtored. 

The palſy, which is common to painters 
in the hands and arms, I have often cured in 
the following mode: 4 

Plummer's pill has been given from one to 
two grains three times a day, with the cam- 
phorated ſolution, for many months. | 


The 
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The hands and IT have been bathed. in 
a bath, compoſed of. tepid decoction of horſe- 
radiſh and common ſalt, two or three times 
a day, with friction: the bath covered the 
elbows, and was continued half an hour or 
more 31. de die. | 

The. inteſtines were 3 nn by 
a mild and warm laxative. 

In tremors and paralytic affections from 
the abuſe, of mercury ; lac ſulphur and mag- 
neſia firſt, and tonics afterwards, have re- 
moved the diſorder, 

In paralytic affections ariſing from an ob- 
ſtructed lymphatic ſyſtem, mineral alteratives 
are proper, with volatiles, unleſs there be 
heat or plethora; under which circumſtances 
neutraliſed ſalts may be proper, with pene- 
trating alteratives, provided thay agree with 
the ſtomach. | 

In caſes where an inſpiſſation of the adeps 
ſurrounding the nervous tunics or fluids in 
the ze/a celluloſa is ſuppoled, warm bathing at 
Bath is proper, and antimonials, in ſmall 
. doſes, united to cinnabar, long continued, par- 
ticularly in warm weather, or the modes 


which have ſucceeded in the tetanus. 
Four 


/ 


in 
e- 
es 
he 
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Four things are neceſſary in producing the 
deſired effects, when inſpiſſated or condenſed 
fluids are the cauſes of palſy. . 

1. A nne oh the inſpiſlted Auids | 

eps. I 
An 3 of the Finch wi 
N fluids or adeps which had been accu- 
mulated. | | 

3. A reſtoration of he wink W he. 
ther muſcles, or ligaments; after the diſ- 
cuſſion of the attenuated fluids. 

4. The retranſmiſſion of the nervous influ- £ 
ence through the formerly obſtructed parts, 
whether muſcles, tendons, aponeuroſes, liga- 
ments, &c. and all through to the different 
nerves, continued in various diſtributions of 
the paralytie member, or members. 

It is rational to ſuppoſe, that the nervous 
influence will again paſs eafier in muſcles 
than tendons; in tendons than ligaments; 
therefore leſs ſucceſs is to be expected when 
the ligaments are relaxed, &e. wg 

The abſorption of the fluids can only be ex- 
pected when the /amine forming the very mi- 


nute cells are not deſtroyed, nor the abſorbing 


powers deſtroyed, or veſſels obliterated, VE 
Vor. Il. Ce e 


\ 
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The reſtoration of the · relaxed parts, and 
the free accefs of the nervous influence through | 
the part diſeaſed to all its diſtant nervous fila- 
ments, depend on the ſtate of the nerves, and 
their aptnefs to receive their necellary- — | 
ſions, or powers. | 

If the nervous filaments, and their veſſels, 
going to muſcles, tendons, and ligaments, be 
withered, ſhrunk, or obliterated, which moſt 
probably happens, when an atrophy or waſting 
of the limb is the conſequence of palſy, in 
which the cells of the cellular ſtructure fre- 
quently coalefce, then no great expectation 
of ſucceſs can be formed. If, on the con- 
trary, the nerves and their filaments are pervi- 
ous to their former influence, and circulate ar- 
terial or aErial celluloſe fluids, then fucceſs 
may crown rational attempts to relieve the 
palſy. | 

| Internally, for theſe purpoſes, remedies 
which penetrate, remove obſtruction, and act 
with vigor on the vaſcular ſyſtem, are pro- 
per; ſuch are antimonials, in ſmall doſes, re- 
peated at proper diſtances, joined with light 
mercurials, as alteratives ; volatiles, antiſ- 
paſmodics, and gentle ſtimulants ; baths com- 
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poſed of decoction of horſe-radiſh and volatile 
falts, frictions with muſtard, and the electric 
ſtream, may be tried; which, if even unſuc- 
ceſsful, the patient will not be rendered worſe 
by ſuch attempts to cure. It ſhould, how- 
ever, be remarked, that mineral preparations 
cannot always be adminiſtered to the pa- 
ralytic, as they occaſi on tremors, &c. in 
which inſtances they are improper. 

In the palſy of different parts, the cure, in 
general, ſhould be ſimilar to the foregoing. 
In the muſcles of the face, electricity, vola- 


tile liniments, and tonics, have 0 fuc-: . 


ceſsful. 
In the palſy of the eyelid, cold bathing on 
the centre of the eyebrow, frictions, and vola- 
tiles, have cured the diſorder. 
In the gutta ſerena I have 10 ucceeded by 
giving mineral alteratives internally : fumi- 


gations of cinnabar have been received up the. 


noſe, or in the canthus internus of the eye; a 
lotion compoſed of one grain of mere. corre/. 

ſub. to eight ounces of ag. roſar. has been 
ſucceſsfully uſed with gentle friction. | 
Theſe methods, and a dry diet, have re- 
moved impediments, the forerunners of gutta 
£2 Serena ; ö 


| | | 
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ſerena z and in ſome few inſtances fight has 
been reſtored where patients were afflicted 
with total blindneſs. 

The palſy of the tongue has been ceo 
by chewing ginger, pellitory root, and ſuch 
like ſtimulants, in RI with the gene- 
ral remedies. 

In the arms, by the ele@rical 8 by 
baths of ſalt and tepid water, or volatile ſalts 
diſſolved in tepid water, bliſters, frictions, li- 
niments ; all to be applied above the part ap- 
parently diſeaſed, and the frictions ſhould be 
applied downwards to the extremities of the 
fingers; recollect ing that the principal bra- 
chial nerve runs from the axilla on the inner 
ſide of the arm to the elbow joint, paſſing un- 

der the baſilic vein; from thence there are 
two diviſions, one tending towards the wriſt 
j | and thumb, the other towards the little finger. 
In theſe directions, therefore, the applications 
ſhould be particularly uſed ; but, in order that 
nothing may be omitted, the whole arm in 
every part may be rubbed. 

In the thighs and legs, the principal veſ- 
{cls and nerves take a direction from near the 
middle of the * on the inſide of the thigh, 

obliquely 
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obliquely e die ine knee; 


there, a little above the ham, they divide, and 
run deeply under the muſcles, well guarded 
from external wounds or injuries. In out- 
ward applications the ſame modes . be 
obſerved as in the arme. | 

If the hand or foot ieee then | 
the frictions and remedies ſhould be uſed all 
round, and above the wriſt with manuluvia, as 
recommended to the inferior extremities. 

In all caſes of palſy from an atonia, or re- 
laxation of the nervous tunics or cellular ſtruc- 
ture, &c. bracers, bark, ſteel, Hoffman's ano- 
dyne liquor, acid, or fweet elixir of vitrio}, 
chalybeate, Bath waters, cold bath, either uni- 
verſal or partial, the ſhower bath, * are 
moſt likely to avail. 

In palſies complicated with chronic a 
matiſm, or old venereal complaints, the cure 
has been produced by James's powder to 
about four or fix grains, or lately by the pulvrs 
antimonialis of the New London Pharmaco- 
pœia, to three or four grains, and a quarter 
of a grain of calomel, twice in the day, 
formed into à pill with any convenient con- 


ſerve. 
In 


night. 
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In venereal caſes, a ſmall quantity of mer- 


curial ointment with camphor has been 


rubbed into the extremities "_ es 


"Theſe l ,and and 58 or ſalted 
foods, &c. have ſucceeded in ſeveral inſtances 


amongſt the poor who attended on my pub- 


lic mornings. | In addition, however, to the 


modes, I have always recommended baths of 


warm water and common ſalt, to either hands 


and arms, or legs and feet. 


It muſt be confeſſed, from all the obſerva- 


tions experience has furniſhed me with, that 


the palſy, when of . * is rarely 


cured. 


In the atrophy, or waſting of the limbs, the 
adeps in the cells of the zela ce/luloſa is con- 


ſumed ; the cells are obliterated, not only in 


the interſtices of muſcles, but likewiſe be- 
tween the fibres of muſcles. The loſs of the 
adeps is not ſupplied, as in other caſes, by 
aërial or other fluids, by which the cells pre- 
ſerve their diſtention, and the arm or leg its 
ſize, but the whole member waſtes, the ar- 
terial ſyſtem diminiſhes in power, the lateral 
ſurfaces of the minute cells, as well as larger, 


: being 
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being no longer filled, collapſe, and the 
original form is changed ; the nervous in- 
fluence is impeded, diminiſhed, or loſt, on 
muſcles, tendons, and ligaments, which are 
no longer pervious to the force of aërial fluids, 
arterial action, or nervous influence. 


This minute inveſtigation of the palſy Tg 


may, at ſome future period, throw a conſi- 
derable light on the ſubject ; it is, in gene- 
ral, the reſult of anatomical inquiries ; and 
though it appears a melancholy deſcription, 
yet it is juſter than thoſe deluſive doctrines, 
which raiſe great expectations, and end in 
painful diſappointment. 

It muſt be remarked, before the ſubject of 
palſy is quitted, that many paralytic caſes 


have been cured at the St. Mary-le-bone in- 


firmary, under my direction, by the alterative 


pills, recommended in the tetanus and locted 
jaw. 


The combination of antimonial ſulphurs, 


as the ſulphur antimonii præcipitatum, or 


Kermes mineral, with calomel, hbydrargyrus + 
vitr10/atus, or other mercurials is a practice 
little underſtood, and worſe reaſoned on; 
but there may be a time, when . 
ceale, 


- 


* 
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| crabs; and reiterated Madel facts may tis 
received into practice. A number of dif. 
orders, now thought incurable, will, when 
recent, be removed with facility by thoſe al- 
terative courſes, which have effected extra- 
ordinary cures in very difficult and obſtinate 
complaints, particularly of the chronic kind, 

The cauſes, effects, and modes of reme- 
dying nervous diſeaſes, &c. have been ex- 
' plained by many new anatomical reſearches, 
and concluſions drawn from facts have eluci- 
dated many things hitherto obſcure. It is 
hoped, that other practitioners will receive 
with candour, and improve what is here ad- 
vanced ; for by ſuch means the art of medi- 
cine will ariſe at the higheſt er of "put 
joqQuon. 


TREATISE. 


REGULAR, IRREGULAR, ATONIC, any FLYING 


GOUT: 


. CONTAINING 
THE EXCELLENT EFFECTS 


OF 


THE MURIATIC ACID, 
— Sc. Ge. 
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Tur diſorder called Arthritis, or © Gout,” has 
been the torment of the affluent in all ages: phy- 
ficians, regular and irregular, viſioniſts, and pro- 
jectors, have delivered a multiplicity of doctrines 
and modes of treatment; but little progreſs has 
been made to cure this inveterate diſtemper : nor 
has any conſiſtent plan been effabliſhed to alle- 
viate with ſafety the ſymptoms, as they occur in 
different conſtitutions. If a ſurvey be taken of 
the numerous writings on the gout, it might be 
thought the ſubject was exhauſted: but if the 
utility of the practices be ſcrutinized, it will be 
diſcovered that little has been advanced to anſwer 
any important purpoſes in the cure, The rea- 
ſons are, in ſome meaſure, obvious. Whoever 
held out the enſign of victory over this formidable 
enemy, however abſurd the means, met with 
warm attention from the afflited; whoever 
pointed out the ſtrong poſts of this inimical diſ- 
turber of human tranquillity, the difficulty of 
attack, and the probability of defeat, was ſure of 
being diſregarded. The former includes the _ 

numerable 
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numerable hoft of deluding empirics; the latter, 


of the learned, experienced, and ſkilful regulars, 


in all ages. The encouragement empiriciſm has 
received, has been an inducement to freſh adven- 
turers to exerciſe their deceptions on the afflicted; 
the diſcouragement regular phyſicians experienced 
for their integrity, has, I am induced to believe, 
rendered them leſs ardent in attempting new dif. 
-coveries, even to alleviate the miſerable ſymp. 
toms. When gouty patients were found unjuſtly 
ſuſpicious, or expected impoſſibilities, phy ficians 
appear to have been cautious or negligent in ex- 


erting their faculties in improving the treatment 


of the diſorder. Confidence in the patient was as 
eſſential, as ſkill in the phyſician : the arthritics, 
'not without fome reaſon, had no great confidence 
in phyſic; therefore they have been frequently 
left to the mercenary deluſions of empiriciſm. 
Having many years ago reflected on the obſti- 
nacy of the diſorder, the failure of phyſic in its 


relief, under the guidance of the moſt celebrated 


phyſicians, I reſted ſatisfied, ' that much could 


not be done to produce any eſſential benefit. 


An accidental circumſtance, however, which will 
be fully explained hereafter, led me to re=confider 
this diforder, ſo commonly called the opprobrium 


medicorum, and I am inclined now to think that 
the ſubſequent obſervations may be worthy of at- 
"tention. It is acknowledged, the cauſes and 


Cure 
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cure of the gout have ever been farmed with 


obſcurity and difficulty ; therefore, indulgence is. 


claimed, and, no doubt, will be generouſty grant- 


ed, by the candid in the profeſſion, and the pub. 


lic, equal to the perplexity of the inveſtigation at- 
tempted. 


The gout has invaded mankind in the remoteſt 
ages of antiquity, and was conſidered difficult or 


impoſſible to cure. The Greek father of medicine, 
Hippocrates, above two thouſand years ago, ſays, 


what has been a melancholy truth in all ſucceed- 


ing times: But concerning the afflicted with the 


« gout, the following may be pronounced: thoſe 

« who in old age have indurated pls, or calloft- - 
« tics of the joints, or endure a miſerable life with 
« coſtiveneſs, all theſe, certainly, in my opinion, 


«* cannot be cured by human art. 
The excellent and elegant claſſical writer, C2//us, 
who flouriſhed at Rome in the Auguſtanage, or ſoon 


after, and a few centuries poſterior to Hippocra- 


tes, ſays, © Some by drinking aſſes milk have pre- 
« vented the gout from returning. Others by 


« abſtaining from wine, mulſe, and venery for a 


« year, have rendered themſelves ſecure from it 

« all their lives. This method is to be purſued 
« after the ceſſation of the firſt painful attack. f. 

The 

* Hippoerat. lib. ii, Prædict. ſect. ii. p. 92. Edit. Foeſũ, 1657. 


+ Celſus de Medicina, lib. iv, cap, 23.—Pliny recommends a 
milk diet, lib, xxvill. cap. 9. 
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The 8 of Hippocrates, under the citeum- 
ſtances deſcribed, of the incurableneſs of the dif 
order, have been, are, and, moſt prodalily for 
ever, will continue ſtrictly true. 

The methods of cure recommended by, Cel/us, 
in which, wine, venery, and mulſe are to be ab 
ſtained from, and aſſes milk drank for a time, 
have an apparent probability of ſucceſs ; after the 
ceſſation of the firſt attack, as he expreſſes him- 
ſelf—idque utique poft primum dolorem ſervandum eff 
etiamſi quievit.® | © 

This mode of treatment, | however, cannot ſuc- 
ceed, according to my own experience, 0 | 
under the following conditions : | 

1. That the gout be not hereditary. 


2. That 


'* Celfus recommends nitrous baths in gouty fits, 

. 

+ This has been diſputed by ſome, who never ſaw much 
practice, and, therefore, are incompetent judges ; but there 
are many proofs of hereditary gout.— Aurelianus ſays, (De 
| morbis acutis & chronicis, lib. v. cap. 11., before the time of 
Galen, who was phyſician to Commodus, and other emperors) | 
ft ſeems to many of the ancient phyſicians alſo, that the gout 
« 1s transferred in a regular hereditary courſe by ſemen, and for the 
« this very reaſon invades ſucceeding generations, which we 
ee have ſhewn, chiefly in he books of anſwers: (theſe books 
% have not reached our times.) It is likewiſe proved to fre. 
« quent ſome particular countries, as Caria, and the neigh- 
* bourhood of Alexandria in Egypt. The ſame author ſays, 
«© The antecedent cauſes are various, as free drinking, ſharp 

. 60 cold, . 


at 
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2. That the patient has not drank wine from 


infancy, nor been guilty of great exceſſes in food 


or wines at ſchool, college, or afterwards through . 


life. 


3. That the viſcera be ſound, and no material 
diſeaſe has injured either the natural, 1 or ani- 
mal functions. | 

4. That the gout be recent. 

5. That the firſt attack be not late in life, * 
the patient no ſpirit-drinker. 

6. That the patient may ſuffer the 3 of 
diet without riſking the production of dropſy, de- 


bility, or more dangerous diſeaſes than the gout. 


Without all, or moſt of theſe conditions, it will 
be vain and irrational to expect a radical cure of 


the 
cold, crudities, too much venery, immoderate exerciſe, or a 


« ſudden ceſſation of accuſtomed exerciſes. 

Alpinus, the modern, who lived ſome years in Egypt, ſays, 
« Arthritici multi ibi exiſtunt, ex multis humoribus c 
Lib. i, cap. 57. Medicina Ægyptiorum Alpini. 


There are many inſtances recorded of hereditary gout, In 


Miſcellanea Curioſa for the year 1677, p. 21, vide Obſervat. 
Simonis &chultxii, where are ſome proofs. Boerhaave, aphor. 
1255, Compendium Medicine Zuingueri, p. 478. De Gene- 
ratione Morborum of the great Hoffman, ſect. i. cap. 10, Jung- 
ben Praxis Medica, p. 78. Obſervationes, lib. ii. p. 506. ' Pla- 
teri Tractatus de Arthritide Sydenhami, &c. &c. 

I attended a boy who laboured under a regular fit of the gout, 
who was but five years old, and whoſe father died of that diſor- 


der at an early time of life, I have ſeen many other inſtances of- 
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the 8 from a milk die. —Arthritics, who have 
paſſed through life liberally, fink under fuch a 

regimen; and the hazard of injury is ſoon diſco- 
vered to be greater than the proſpect of cure. If 
a milk diet had been ſo efficacious as repreſented, 
its reputation muſt have been permanently eſta. 
bliſhed in a period of two thouſand years; but as 
the reverſe is the fact, little is to be expected 


from this ancient nen 1 in very rare 
inſtances. | 


| Numerous imitators of antiquity, eithdr Be 3 

credulity or out of complaiſance, for it could ne- 
ver be from conviction, have continued to recom- 
mend a milk diet in their writings as a certain cure 
for arthritics.—In Mi/cellaned Curio/a, in Syden- 
ham, Boerhaave, Hoffman, Cheyne, cum multis aucto- 
ribus aliis, may be found this lacteal regimen ad- 
viſed as a ſovereign remedy in the gout. 

One practical obſervation may be advanced 
on this doctrine: whoever drinks milk as a cure 
for the gout, ſhould relinquiſh all the plea» 
ſures of the table, wines, ſpirits, and fermented 
liquors: how long arthritics will purſue ſuch a 
courſe, experienced phyſicians may eaſily ima- 
gine. To change the accuſtomed free diet, late in 
life, for meagre cold foods, is an experiment replete 
with danger, and the gouty are, in general, too 
habituated to good living, or too ſenſible, to ac- , 
quĩeſce in ſo precarious or prepoſterous a 3 | 

0" late 
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A late writer, the learned Cocchi, purſues a mid. 
dle courſe, which is certainly more rational; but 
he has had but few followers, though many ad- 
mirers. © The gout,” ſays this writer, (can be 
« prevented or cured, or very much mitigated, by a 


mill diet mixed with plenty of vegetables, and a 


« /pare animal food. Not only the gout and the 
« diſeaſes of the joints may be removed, or 
greatly alleviated by the Pythagorean diet, but 
« in general all the evils ariſing from too great a 
« vigour of the ſolids.” * 

It ſhould be remarked, that he wrote and bed 
in Italy, a country where vegetables are much 
caten, and where they are more nutritious than in 
our iſland: but I do not recollect, in all my tra- 
vels through Italy, or other countries, ever meet- 
ing with one perſon who had been radically 
cured of the gout by the Py/bagorean diet, ſo ex- 
tolled by Cocchi; nor by abſtinence from mulſe, 
wine, and venery ; nor have I ever ſeen any gouty 
phyſician in England, or any other country, fol- 
low the milk regimen, &c. or riſk the injury of his 
own conſtitution on the authority even of Cel/us, 
Boerbaave, Hoffman, Cocchi, or any other medical 
writer, ancient or modern. It may be inferred 
from this circumſtance, that mit never did, nor 

| cam, 


* Antonio Corb del vitto ae p. 63 and 64. 
Vol, H. * 8 
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can, cure the gout, except in rare inſtances and 
under the conditions already premiſed.* | 
With regard to a certain and radical cure by 
any diet, it is confidered next to impoſſible, as 
the conditions premiſed are ſo ſeldom found in 
practice. It is but juſt, however, to ſay, that 
much ad vantage may be gained by proper regimen 
and judicious medicine. The fits may be ren- 
dered more diſtant ; the habit may be fortified, ſo 
as to receive the attack with leſs injury : but 
whoever expects a perfect cure by low diet and 
milk, or by any other confined plan, unleſs the 
diſorder be recent, and all the viſcera ſound, will 
moſt aſſuredly be diſappointed. Theſe facts, by 
long experience and attentive obſervations on va- 
rious projects of diet, are fully confirmed. 

From a ſerious examination of all that has been 
attempted by ancients or moderns, regulars or 
irregulars, who have amuſed arthritics at diffe- 
rent periods, as likewiſe from minurely examining ' 
the cauſes, effects, and nature of the diſeaſe itſelf, 
it is declared, in general, zncurable. All that is 
intended to be advanced in the following treatiſe 
18, 


Limburg ad Llanbam degit Dominus de Wellendorf, jam atro- 
cifiimis doloribus podagricis excruciatus, qui tandem cura lactis 
et optima obſervata recuperavis ſanitatem. Single inſtances may 
be produced, and they have been often prematurely. publiſhed, 
when afterward the unfortunate patients have returns of the diſ- 
order moſt diſtreſſing, which my own experience confirms, 
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is, to aſcertain the cauſes of the gout, and to pal- 
liatew ith ſafety, and by judicious practice, under 
various ſituations, this horrid diſtemper, 

The objettions advanced concerning mrlk diet 
in all caſes, not to mention abſtaining from wine 
and venery, which few will agree to, are equally 
applicable to every other narrow project of diet, 
or any particulat medicine, regular or empirical. 
The adminiſtration of diet, judiciouſly adapted to 
the habit of different patients, merits commienda- 
tion; but the dangerous prejudices, adopted at 
different periods, of preſcribing to different and 
even oppoſite conſtitutions exactly one plan of cure 
or diet, originating, perhaps, from a ſingle inflance 
of ſucceſs; demand the ſevereſt cenſure. The miſe 
fortunes attending ſuch infatuations, ſuch tempo- 
rary deluſions, the afflicted in the gout and chronic 
complaints have often had ſevere reaſons to la- 
ment, and may now pronounce with juſtice, as 
the poet Ovid did formerly, above eighteen hun- 
dred years ſince: | 


Solvere nodoſam neſcit medicina podagramꝰ. 


After what is premiſed, the ſcope and inten- 
tion of the preſent treatiſe may be introduced, 
com- 


* The following examples of longevity, by diet, if to be de- 
pended on, are curious and intereſting : 

Pr. Cramer, firſt phyſician of the Imperial army in Hungary, 
met in Walachia men one hundred and ninety years old, and a 


D 2 great 
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commencing with the hiſtory of a new diſcovery 
very efficacious in alleviating the gout, during 
the paroxyſm. 

About twelve years ago, a member of the Houſe 
of Commons, much afficted with the gout, feelingly 
lamented, that phyſicians in England were greatly 
embarraſſed in ſafely alleviating the exquiſite pains 
during the paroxyſm, and aſſerted, that the moſt 
excellent effects had been experienced by himſelf 
and many of the French nobility, who had been 

| in 


great many of upwards of one hundred, who were ſufficiently 
ſtrong to follow the plough, and perform their daily labour in 
huſbandry. He firſt thought that the air, water, or ſome other 
particulars of the place, cauſed this unuſual longevity ; but find- 
ing the Turks in the ſame valley, and ſituated by the ſame river, 
Lived only to the common age, as likewiſe the Imperialiſts on the 
bigher part of the river, he minutely inquired into the cauſes, 
He found theſe long-lived people were a particular ſect of Greek 
Chriſtians, called Raytzes, who, by their tenets, were obliged 1 
beep faft one day in the week ; they waſhed and bathed very often 
abſtained from all animal food, and all fpirituous and fermented 
liquors. They are content with bread of a Turkiſh corn ; they 
eat fruits and vegetables in ſeaſon ; their drink is water out of 
the Danube; they daily eat /our crout (bra/ica muriatica) in * 
quantity, and alſo ſouriſh broths f.“ 

This diet, ſo ſalutary to the people who practiſe it, cannot be 
purſued by others, unleſs it be commenced in infancy but ſome 
part might be received into the daily aliment of moſt. perſom 
with ſafety, and not without advantage. 


+ Commercium Literar. Noricum, 1740, p. 21. 
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in that ſituation, from the uſe of a bath and ca- 
taplaſm, under the direction of a gentleman who 
did not pretend to poſſeſs medical knowledge *. 
During my attendance on the gentleman in a 
fit of the gout, being ſtruck with theſe encomi- 
ums on the Pariſian remedies, I determined to pur- 
chaſe ſome, and make trials of its utility. I had 
reaſons to be ſatisfied. The authority and teſ- 
timonies, likewiſe, in favor of the baths, &c. were 
ſo reſpectable, and the inſtances of ſucceſs, as re- 
preſented to me, ſo numerous and intereſting, 
that, animated with the proſpect of alleviating 
human miſery, I determined to introduce their 
uſe, if poſſible, in this country. | 
After repeated trials of the beneficial effects of 
this French compoſition, I was induced, by reafon 
of the uncertainty of procuring it, and its exorbi- 
tant price, to attempt the diſcovery of {6 valuable 
an acquiſition, and ſucceeded : it proved to be 


the muriatic acid a little diſguiſedr. 
| The 


* The cataplaſm was compoſed of duck weed, and a liquid, 
which ſeemed to be prepared antimony in common water, or 
ſome ſulphureous ſtinking fimilar preparation. I had reaſons not 


to uſe the cataplaſm, and therefore have rejected it in my own 


practice. | 
+ The price was a louis d'or, or nearly a guinea the phial, be- 
ſides the duty at the Cx/fom-bouſe, which was very conſiderable. 


The original author, in a letter I lately ſaw to the gentleman who 


firſt 


a | js 
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The following ſheets contain its analyſis, the 
mode of preparing the baths, their uſe, and alle. 
viating effects; for it is not uſhered to the public 
as a cure for the gout, though, I believe, it ap- 
proaches nearer to that character than any remedy 
ever yet diſcovered. . | 

It is, however, not merely to introduce this re. 
medy that this treatiſe is written, but alſo to de- 
liver ſome new obſervations and improvements, 
the reſult of long experience, in the management 
of the gout under various circumſtances and con- 
ſtitutions, and to aboliſh, if poſſible, all confined 
pradlice, in a diſorder ſo various in its attacks, vi- 
olence, and effects. This part, whether the baths 
be approved of, or not, it is preſumed, may be 
found uſeful to the afflicted, and be a means of 
eſtabliſhing a conſiſtent practice, if not in the 
cure, tor that is conſidered generally improbable, 
yet in the alleviation of that painful enemy to 
human happineſs. | 

The definition, ſymptoms, and deſcription of 
the regular, irregular, atonic, and flying gout, are 
briefly delivered. What has hitherto been at- 

| _ tempted 


firſt acquainted me with the remedy, ſays, he has cured the gout 
by bathing once or twice a month, and is certain of rendering the 
fits more diſtant and ſafer to the conſtitution : he has uſed the 
remedy above twenty years amongſt divers perſons in France, 
The beſt pans for bathing, are of Mr, Wedgwood's manufactory. 
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tempted in the cure is next recited, with animad- 
verſions on all the doctrines and practices. 

The real cauſes of the gout, from a variety of 
facts and reaſonings on the ſtate of the blood, &c. 
are next ſtated; in which is an attempt to ac- 


count for the action of the muriatic acid baths; 


in mitigating the pains during the paroxyſm, and 
ſometimes enabling patients to walk in a ou 
days“. | 
Laſtly, is confidered the treatment neceſfary 
for the gout, under all its calamitous ſymptoms, 
and in various conſtitutions; as the pallid, the 
florid, the corpulent, the lean, the irritable or non- 
irritible, the young, the aged, the recent and in- 
veterate gout, &c. &c. 1 8 

It was impoſſible, in this part, to 56 rules 
adequate to all conſtitutions and circumſtances ; 
for human character varies ad inſinitum, and it re- 
quires no ſmall degree of penetration to diſ- 
tinguiſh this diverſity in nature, fo as to apply it 
{kilfully in the art of medicine; but phyficians, 
who ſtudy it moſt and vary their practice accord- 


ingly, will be moſt ſucceſsful in curing diſeaſes. 
| | In 


I by no means agree with ſome modern hypotheſes, which 
would declare that morbid changes in the blood and fluids are 
not the cauſes of many diſorders. I pledge myſelf to prove the 
contrary, upon ſuch ſolid grounds, and by ſuch convincing ar- 
guments, as to leave the ſubjeR ſcarce diſputable, 
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- In this treatiſe, I have-endeavoured to be com. 
prehended by a ſtyle as familiar as the ſubject per- 
mitted. Elegance of diction requires more time 
for contemplation than practical phyſicians can 
give from their buſy ſcenes in life. All the mo- 
ments that the reſt of mankind employ in convi- 
viality, perhaps, are the only moments in which a. 
phyſician, in great practice, can write: he has lit. 
tle time to meditate, and leſs to correct, with 
accuracy, typographical errors; therefore, al- 
Jowances ſhould be made,. and the importance 
of the ſubje& ſhould more engage the candid cri. 
tic, than the modes of expreſſion. 


TREATISE 


E016 


Tn Gout is a violent, painful diſorder, 
which periodically attacks the membranous 
and other parts of the joints.“ 


e 


To enumerate all the ſenſations that ac- 
company this painful diſeaſe, as they happen 
to different patients, would enlarge this 
treatiſe beyond its intended limits; the ge- 

neral 


* Arthritis, vel Morbus Articularis, or what we call the Gout, 
is derived from &, articulus, or joint. The Gout may be 
ſtritly defined to be a diſeaſe of the articulations, which diſ- 
tingaiſhes it from the rheumatiſm, which is a diſorder of the ela 
c#/luleſa of the carnous part of the muſcles between the junctures, 
though ſometimes confounded with the Gout, 
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neral ſymptoms, therefore, ſhall be conciſely 
delivered. | 

Previous to a fit or paroxyſm of the gout, 
patients perceive more or leſs loſs of appe- 
tite, flatulency, a bitter taſte in the mouth, 
nauſea, and ſometimes vomitings ; acid eruc- 
tations ; heartburn, as it is called; coſtive- 
neſs, purgings, thirſt, unuſual heats, and cold 
ſhiverings; coldneſs in the extremities, ſlight 
fevers, fluſhings, pains in the head, drowſi- 
neſs after meals, laſſitude, dejection of ſpirits, 
reſtleſſneſs, mental perturbation, iraſcibility 
on trifling occaſions, anxiety, timidity,. and, 
in ſhort, the whole claſs of nervous affec- 
tions.“ | 

When the fit commences, an acute, yio- 
lent pain is felt in the joint of the great toe, 
with throbbing and heat ; the leaft motion, 
and often light prefſure, cauſe exquiſite tor- 
tures : theſe are ſucceeded by immobility of 
the juncture, ſwelling, redneſs, and a ſhining 
ſkin; feveriſh ſymptoms, as quickened pulle. 

and thirſt, accompany all the other evils, 
Theſe 


| * Theſe are numerous, as the treatiſe on Female, Wen Dis- 
eaſes, &c. fully . 
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Theſe diſtreſſing ſenſations continue, with 
temporary remiſſions, for a longer or a ſhorter 
period. The feet are generally attacked al- 


ternately, and all the ſymptoms are more or 


leſs violent, according to the conſtitutions of 
patients, and the violence of the attack ; and 
they have more or leſs of theſe affections, in 
proportion as patients are ſtrong and vigor- 
ous, or infirm and debilitated, or as the diſ- 
order has ravaged ſhorter or longer time in 
the conſtitution; for it is ſcarcely ſimilar in 
any two arthritics, either with regard to vio- 


lence or duration. After the paroxyſm has 


continued, with various changes and ſhort 
temporary remiſſions, for days or weeks, the 
urine commonly depoſits a lateritious ſedi- 
ment of calcareous particles, or is very turbid. 
The pain and fits then gradually become 
weaker, until they terminate, leaving the af- 
flicted lame and debilitated. This ſpecies of 
gouty fit is called regular, though nothing can 
be more irregular, either as to the mildneſs 
or fury of the attack, or its continuance in 

different habits. — 
After the fit, the patient gradually has an 
apparent return of good health for a longer 
or 
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or ſhorter period. In autumn, winter, or 
ſpring ſeaſons, however, the ſame tragedy is 
re- acted, ſooner or later, and every ſucceeding 
fit renders the patient weaker and leſs able to 
ſupport freſh attacks. 4695 | 

Irregular fits of the gout do not terminate 
in the antecedent manner, but ravage in the 
conſtitution a much longer period, feize on 
various other parts beſides the feet, as the 
hands, elbows, knees, ancles, hip, loins, &c. 
&c. nor is the patient ſo long free from the 
paroxyſm, but is always in jeopardy of its re- 
turning, without being always able to ac- 
count for the cauſe, except by knowing the 
diſeaſe is in the conſtitution from former fits. 

The third ſpecies is called an atonic gout, 
This ſometimes afflicts patients a long time 
before they know that any ſuch diforder ex- 
iſts in the habit. It happens in delicate con- 
ſtitutions, whoſe moving powers are not ſuf- 
ficiently ſtrong to produce a fit of the Gout, 
or repel the latent enemy to the feet ; for it 
cannot be afferted patients have the Gout, un- 
til a fit regular or irregular has unequivocally 
demonſtrated the diſeaſe. 


The 
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The ſymptoms mentioned as previous to 
the fit of the Gout may give ſome ſuſpicion 
of the diſorder ; but the weakneſs of the ha- 
bit may be incapable of producing a fit. This 
may be conſidered one ſpecies of the atonic 
Gout, but not always diſcoyerable. 

The moſt common ſpecies of the atonic 
Gout happens in a ſtate of the body which 
follows many and repeated ſevere fits of that 
mercileſs diſorder: the whole body is greatly 
debilitated ; the mind nervous and irritable; 
the natural, vital, and animal functions all 
more or leſs affected; the digeſtion and chyli- 
fication perverted from diſeaſed viſcera ; the 
ſtomach and inteſtines, in a degree, loſe their 
functions; the ſecretions and excretions are 
impeded ; the circulation, reſpiration, and 
muſcular powers, enfeebled ; with cough, 
difficulty of breathing, cramps, fainting, in- 
termitting pulſe; chalkftones, or ulcers about 
the toes, difficult and ſometimes tedious of 
cure; the nervous and ſenſitive powers are 
extremely irritated, or rendered torpid; in 
the former, extreme mental miſery ; in the 
latter, dullneſs, loſs of memory, drowſineſs, 

lethargy, 
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lethargy. and all the forerunnets of convul. 
fions, apoplexy, palſy, or death. - | 
To the ſymptoms already repreſented 
might be added a thouſind more ; for every 
part and every function of the human body 
may be more or leſs affected; and it is often 
impoſſible to foreſee, by preſent ſymptoms, 
future conſequences. 

To theſe ſeveral ſpecies may be added, 
what has been nominated arthritis vaga, or 
the vague or flying gout, which now attacks 
one part, then another, and this inſtantane- 
ouſly ; paſſing from the ſtomach to the head, 
from the head to the lungs, diaphragm, feet, 
hands, loins, hips, kidneys, bladder, with 
great rapidity, Nothing but the modern 
knowledge of the univerſal connection of 
the ze/a celulloſa, by means of its cellular 
ſtructure, and its importance in the human 
body, can account for the ſudden tranſition of 
the gouty particles from one part to another; 
but a phyſiological comprehenſion of this 
conſtituent part of the human frame ſolves 
many difficulties unknown to our anceſtors, 
and to all who have not deeply ſtudied mo- 
dern phyfiology and pneumatics. Neither 

| the 
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the cauſes nor dreadful effects of the gout _ 
ſo obſcure as many may have itnagined ; 


though the cure at preſent is ſurrounded with 


many, and poſſibly ſome Gy diffi- 
culties. 


Cauſes of the Gout. 


The remote or prediſpoſing cauſes of the 
gout are : | | BY 

1. Hereditary diſeaſe. 
2. High living and over-exerciſe, ſuc= 


ceeded by inactivity. The gout attacks 


chiefly thoſe who freely drink wine, cyder, 
punch, &c. ; eat much animal food: it is 


ſeldom found amongſt the poor, or or drinkers 


of malt liquor. 

3. Overbundance of wine, and 'venery. 
Bacchus pater, Venus mater, ira obſtetrix 
 arthrittdts. | 

4. Violent or accuſtomed exerciſes relin- 
quiſhed, as hunting, ſhooting, walking, 
&c. &c. 

5. The neglect of proper or 88 
evacuations; impeded perſpiration. and coſ- 
tiveneſs contribute much to the gout, and 
preſerve it in the conſtitution. 


6, Mental | 


* 
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6. Mental inquietude, cauſing an ill digeſ- 
tion in the ſtomach, occaſions vitiated chyle, 
and of courſe a depraved and acrimonious 

ſtate of the blood. 

7. Frequent cold in the extremities, par- 
ticularly in the hands and feet. The omiſ- 
ſion of warm cloathing, agreeably to the 
changes of weather, eſpecially in  {pring, au- 

tumn, or winter. | 

The more immediate cauſes of the Gout 
are: 

Is Cold air in ſpring, autumn, or winter, 
cloſi ng the pores of the ſkin, * of 
the legs and feet. 

2. A redundance of . etl 
and coagulable lymph circulating in the blood, 
obſtructing or tardily paſſing through the 
minute cells or capillary veſſels. 

3. An increaſe of the arterial ſyſtem, to 
force on the morbid gouty blood, too tardily 
, circulating in the minute veſſels, or atrial 
particles obſtructed in the minuteſt cellu- 
lar ſtructure of the ela cellulgſa. bg 

4 Diſtentions of the minute veſſels, or a 
depoſition of the morbid particles of the blood, 
in 
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in the minute cells of the zela cellulaſa cau- 
ſing inflammation, pain, and tumor. 

5. The weakneſs of the diſtended minute 
venal ſyſtem in conveying back the depraved 
blood, in tempore, brought by the arteries. 
Hence local inflammation, pain, and ſwell- 
ings are occaſioned. 

6. The lymphatics and minute veins being 
deprived of their full natural power of ab- 
ſorption, or re-conveyance of the fluids 
brought into the minute cells of the tela cel- 
luloſa, the diſtentions and ſwellings increaſe; 
the nerves ſuffer unuſual ſtretching, or are 
irritated by the acrimony of the fluids, from 
which a violent, and an acute ſenſation of 
pain is the conſequence. Theſe cauſes, both 
remote and more immediate, will be com- 
prehended by thoſe who well underſtand ana- 
tomy and phyſiology, and who have ſeriouſly 
conſidered the importance of the tela cellulgſa 
in the whole ſtructure of the human body as 
well as the offices of the arteries, veins, lym- 
phatics, nerves, muſcles, &c. &c. 

That cold weather cloſing up the pores of 
the ſkin is an exciting cauſe of the gout, the 
ſevere ſeaſons of the year, in which it is moſt - 

Vol. II. E e common, 
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common, fully ſhew ; that a ſuperabundance 
of gluten, is a conſequence of cold; blood 
drawn from pleuritic and rheumatic patients 
demonſtrates. 'That the. offending particles 
in a fit of the gout, are calcareous and coa- 
gulable lymph, is _—_ evinced by the 
| TO facts : 
. Blood taken from gouty patients has 
— a ſuperabundance of gelatinous 
tymph *, even though the red particles, 
which is generally the caſe, cohere leſs than 
in ſound health. During, or even in the in- 
tervals of, the fit, blood. drawn from arthri- 
tics, in different degrees, have this appear- 
ance. . 
2. In ſome, the calcareous or earthy par- 
ticles are evidently mixed with the buffy ap- 
pearance, called the inflammatory cruſt, on 
the ſurface of the blood, eſpecjally if the 
blood iſſues from a large orifice in a full 
ſtream, and the perſon has been many years 
afflicted with the gout. 
3. The matter diſtei: ding the diſeaſed parts, 
cauſing the pain in gouts of many years con- 
| tinuance, 


® I have uſed the terms glaten, gelatinous, and coagulable | 
lymph promiſcuouſly, 
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tinuance, if extravaſated under the ſkin, 


forms, what are called chalk ſtones ; with 
-, ſome perſons can write as with chalk. . 


. If the offending matter ſhould form it- 
l into an abſceſs, and break through the 
ſkin about the toes or feet, the diſcharge is 


evidently compoſed of calcareous particles, 


united with mucus or coagulable lymph. 
A great quantity of ſuch particles, from many 
gouty ſubjects, I have in my 1 
which evidently proves the fa&t. 

5. If this matter be preſerved, it ſoon 1 


dens in the atmoſpheric air, forming a calcu- 


lus or ſtony ſubſtance ſimilar in its conſtitu- 


ent particles to ſtony concretions in the urinary 


bladder, gall bladder, &c. mne not _ 
ſeſſing equal coherence.* 


6. The perſpirable matter paſſing through 


the pores of the ſkin and hands of ſome gouty 


perſons very long afflicted, after the more 


volatile parts of the perſpiration fly off in va- 
pour, the earthy parts precipitate, and ap- 
E e 2 pear 


* I have a collection of theſe particles; ſome in a ſtate nearly 
approaching to powder, or cafily reducible to powder; others 
cohere more firmly, and of courſe are harder and denſer, having 
a greater portion of gluten, 
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pear on the ſurface like powdered chalk; if 
fuch arthiritics lay their hands upon a table, 
when in à ſtate of perſpiration, a ſketch of 
the hand, as though drawn with white chalk, 
remains'depicted. The fame powder may 

be often fcraped off the ſurface of the ſkin in 
conſiderable quantities. 

7. Similar calcareous particles ite bee 
Otis arterial pores of the {kin in different parts 
of the body, with the perſpirable fluids; but 
this cixcumſtance is particular to thoſe gouty 
habits who have been very long afflicted with 
the difeafe, and whoſe whole mafs of blood 
ſeems to be much contaminated with N 
particles.# a 

8. Whilſt infenſible and ſenſible perſpira- 
tion in the warm or mild ſeaſons of the year 
paſs through the external arterial pores of the 
ſkin, freely, by the actions of the arteries, 
the gout, in general, is dormant ; but when 
this perſpirable matter or vaporous exhala- 
tions is or are unable to obtain a paſſage 

_ through 


Ihe infenſible perſpiration is always paſſing through the 
minute arteries that terminate in the ſkin, and in all internal 
ſurfaces, in the form of a vapor: iſ the perſpiration be increaſed, 
and appears in drops, it is called u et. | 
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through the external arterial pores, either 
from cold, or through a diminiſhed force in 
the heart and arteries, from the veſſels being 
overloaded, from debility in the circulating 
powers, or any accidental frigefacting or 
chilling cauſe ; the ſtomach complaints, an- 
xiety, nauſea, ſhiverings, laſſitude, mental 
torpidity, or irritation, and all the approach- 
ing ſymptoms of the gouty fit, commence, 
and a painful, long, or ſhort fit of the gout 
ſucceeds, in proportion to the quantity of ac- 
cumulated gouty matter, which may at the 
time circulate in the blood, or ravage in the 
conſtitution.“ 
9. The calcareous matter, after the febrile 
_ exacerbation or gouty heat, iſſues in great 
abundance, frequently with the urize, white, 
browniſh, or pink-coloured, at different times 
during the fits of the gout, and, in propor- 
tion to its quantity, proportionably mitigates 
the ſymptoms. —This is another corroborat- 
ws 


* It has been clearly proved, by the evidence of the ſenſes, 
that even the calcareous or chalky particles are exhaled and paſs 
through the pores of the ſkin of many gouty patients in the forin 
of air or vapor, which, when chilled or condenſed by the at- 
moſpheric air, are proved to be earthy particles; and in all er. 
ſpirable fluid there are terrene particles, 
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ing proof, that calcareous matter, in too great 
an abundance, is a principal cauſe, or con- 
ſtantly an attendant on the gout ; becauſe its 
copious diſcharge alleviates the diſorder, and 
unburthens the conſtitution of the apparent 
cauſe of its moſt diſtreſſing and painful ſymp- 


toms.* | 
10. In the diſſections of gouty feet, the 


calcareous depoſitions, or what are nomi- 
nated chalk-ſtones, are frequently diſcovered 
about the joints of the toes, and in the fin- 


gers. 


Similar particles are depoſited in fits of the grayel, and 
there ſeems a great aflinity in the cauſes of the gout and gravel; 
the matter which is diſcharged in the latter, might, if retained 
in the blood, produce the gout, or vice verſa, which experience 
has obſerved. In one inſtance of an elderly gentleman J attended 
many years ago, who was ſeverely afflicted with a moſt invete- 
rate gout, many large calcareous concretions, not gall ſtones, 
were evacuated with his excrement during the paroxyſm. 'Theſe 
ſtony ſubſtances I have preſerved, Phyſicians, who know the 
connection between the internal ſurface of inteſtines and external 
pores of the ſkin, will eafily perceive that the extreme openings 
of minute arteries on theſe ſurfaces convey and evacuate fre- 
quently noxious or irritating particles from the conſtitution ; 
on the ſurface of the ſkin the mouths of the arteries convey 
chalky particles, which become powder in the open air: the 
ſurface of the inteſtines have ſimilar openings, called exhalent 
arteries, Colds and fevers are frequently ſolved either by per- 
ſpiration or critical purgings ; gout by the evacuation of calea- 

© TOUS matter. 
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gers. Theſe particles, thus extravaſated, 


may be called the effects rather than the cau- 


ſes of the gout, by ſome; but it ſhould be 


obſerved, that no ſuch effects are diſcovera- 


ble in the feet or hands of perſons no! gouty, 
nor can ſuch a depoſition be found in' any 
limbs, but in thoſe where the calcareous par- 
ticles pre- exiſted in the habit; nor in any 
who have not ſuffered repeated and ſevere 
fits of the gout: therefore, though the effects 
may appear in the extremities, yet the cauſes 
of thoſe effects were previouſly in the conſti- 
tution. ; 

11. From all theſe facts it appears, that a 
ſuperabundance of coagulable lymph, or mucus, 
united with calcarequs or earthy particles, cir- 
culating in the blood, are preſent in fits of 
the gout. It ſhould be remarked, however, 
that in the recent gout, or firſt gouty parox- 
yſms, the calcareous particles are ſmall in 
proportion to the ſuperabundance of coagula- 


ble lymph“; whereas, when the diſorder 


has 


In rheumatic blood the buſfy appearance of the blood is evi- 
dent from bleeding, and this is perceived in fits of the rheuma- 
tiſm, and in the intervals, though, perhaps, in the latter, in 2 
kſs degree, 
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has ravaged many years, the earthy or calca- 
reous particles predominate in various de- 
grees ; which accounts for the abſence of 
chalk-ſtones in recent, and the appearance of 
them after a great number of years affliction 
in this painful diforder. From which cir- 
cumſtances, it ſeems a very probable and juſt 
concluſion, that the calcareous gouty partie 
cles, already in the body, gradually attract 
| thoſe of their own nature, and after the ſeeds 
of the gout are ſown, or created in the habit, 
unleſs the patient thoroughly change his 
uſual diet, year after year the calcareous par- 
ticles increaſe, and the ſymptoms are more 
and more grievous ; the body becomes debi- 
litated, and Jeſs able to reſiſt the cruel enemy, 
until at laſt, worn down by repeated painful 
paroxyſms, anxious watchings, and mental 
perturbations, the irritating gouty matter at- 
tacks ſome natural, animal or vital function, 
fixing on ſome noble and important part, in- 
ſtead of the extremities, which is called m/- 
placed gout, and ends in the fatal diſſolution 
of the afflicted patient.“ 


* The parts on which the gouty matter fixes to prove fatal are 
the membranes of the brain ; hence apoplexy—the diaphragm or 
lungs; hence difficulty of breathing or ſuffocation—the ſtomach; 
hence vomitings, ſyncope, death, 
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IWhy have gouty perſons a ſuperabundance of 
earthy or calcareous particles and NO 
lymph in therr blood? 

The {ſolution of - this queſtion is replete 
with difficulty, but the diſcuſſion ſhall be 
attempted. 

Excluſive of a free animal dior, vinous and 
ſpirituous drinks, which certainly are pro- 
ductive of the gout, perhaps by exciting 
heat and over-vaſcular action, out of one 
| hundred arthritic patients, ninety will be 
found ſubje& either to coftrveneſs from a defi 
ciency of bile, or to a dry ſkin. From theſe 
ſources may be diſcovered the origin of a ſu- 
perabundance of calcareous or earthy particles 
in the blood. 

In order to 5 how nn or a 
dry ſkin, may generate a redundance of earthy 
particles in the blood, it will be neceſſary to 
direct the mind to confider the changes of 
food in the inteſtines, and follow its conver- 
ſion into chyle; from hence to ſanguification, 
or the mixture of nutritious particles of our 
food with the blood, and the ſeparation of 
the groſſer parts of aliment, their converſion 
into 
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into excrement, and their timely evacua- 
tion. | N 

2. To diſcover the cauſes of a dry ſkin, 
and what particles are, and how retained by 
the arterial openings externally, or pores of 
the ſkin, not being ſufficiently pervious to 
perform ſalutary perſpiration. 

Theſe ſubjects are intended to be treated 
in a clear manner, though it may happen, 
that none but the learned in the profeſſion, or 
philoſophical enquirers, will be able to com- 
prehend the validity of the arguments pro- 
duced. A previous knowledge of anatomy, 
phyſiology, and pathology, being neceſſary 
for the purpoſe; excluſive of long experience 
and juſt obſervations in the practice of me- 
dicine. | 

Several cauſes, after digeſtion is performed 
in the ſtomach, appear capable of retarding 
the timely and conſtant gradual deſcent of 
the groſſer parts of the aliment, or excrement 
through the _ inteſtines, and of rendering 
them clay-coloured.* | 
| The 

® 1, The deficiency of bile in the duodenum, or firſt inteſtine, 
where chylification is principally performed, 3 
2. IT 


unf dd 


The cauſes of a dry ſkin, or a want of in- 
ſenſible 


2. Iſthere be no deficiency of bile, yet the b:l: may be witiated, 
inert, and incapable of performing its intended purpoſes, from 
diſeaſed liver, from retention of the bile in the gall bladder, or 
from its undue paſſage to the duodenum. 

3- The dryneſs of the internal ſurfaces of the inteſtines, ariſing 
partly from the exhaling arteries being impervious, partially ob- 
ſtructed, or their active vibrating powers may be diminiſhed ; 
the ſerous fluid, that ſhould paſs freely in halitz, or form of 
breathing vapour, is impeded or retained ; hence dryneſs of the 
inteſtines and hardened excrements. The aſtringency of red 
wine, or contractile power of ſpirits, may here act as cauſes. 

4. A diminiſhed ſecretion of panereatic juice may contribute 
to dry inteſtines, 

5- An impeded ſecretion of the mucal glands, which are innu» 
merable all through the internal ſurface of the inteſtines, or the 
inſpiſſation of the mucus, if ſcoreted, may cauſe dry inteſtines, 
hardened feces, and retard their paſſage. "The mucus being 
inſpiſſated, and adhering cloſe to the villous coat of the 
inteſtines, may diminiſh nervous ſenſibility, ſo that the excre. 
mentitious particles may not act as a ſtimulus in promoting the 
deſcent of the feces, or increafing the periſtaltic motion; dimi. 
niſhed action in the muſcular fibres compoſing part of the inteſti- 
nal coats, or diminiſhed ſenſibility, or want of a due irritability 
in the nervous powers in the inteſtines, may retain the excrements 
by diminiſhing their periſtaltic motion, 

6. Spaſmodic contraRions in any part of the inteſtinal canal 
may likewiſe act as an impediment, and mould the excrement 
much ſmaller than its natural ſize; which circumſtance is often 
ſeen by phyſicians who will view the excrement, The ſame may 
happen from tumors in the meſenteric glauds, or other parts com- 


priſing the Sts canal. 
7. Much 
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ſenſible or ſenſible perſpiration may be the 
following *: 
More 


7. Much application to ſtudy will not only injure digeſtion, but 
all other functions neceſſary for 1 and in ſome meaſure 
creates coſtiveneſs. 

8. A partial or an univerſal paralytic affection of the — | 
coats of the inteſtines will partially or entirely deſtroy their peri- 
ſtaltic motion, and prevent the on or evacuation of excre- 
ments. 

9. Patbem ata animi, or paſſions of the mind, but particularly 
thoſe of vexation, envy, malice, deſpondency, deſpair, all may 


retard and injure and retard the due performance of the natural 


ſunctions. Perſons feel the probability of having a laxative 
watery motion; ſome delicacy, company, or other cauſe, may 
prevent the evacuation, and for a time it is neglected. Hours after 
a motion is procured, but it is often coſtive ; therefore it ſeems 
probable the ſerum that would have been diſcharged is abſorbed, 
and carried into the thoracic duR, and thence to the blood. 
10. Improper foods and drinks long continued, aſtringent 
wines, ſpirits, &c. may ſo injure the ſtomach and inteſtines, as 
to diminiſh greatly their digeſtive, chylifaRive, periſtaltic, and 
excretory powers. h ; 
11. Indolence, or want of due exerciſes, or the incapability of 
walking, riding, &c. may give riſe to coſtiveneſe. 


* 1. The neglect of warm, comfortable clothing in cold 
2. Cold air itſelf checking or obſtructing the perſpirable mat- 

ter in its paſſage through the ſkin will immediately cauſe an in- 

creaſe of the glutinous parts of the blood, ſhiverings, heat, &c. 

in many inſtances, as in pleuriſy, true inflammatory fevers, &c, 

in _ the blood is 5. 


3A 


LF 


> 


More cauſes of coſtiveneſs and a dry-ſkin 
might be adduced, but the foregoing are ſuf- 
ficient. It only remains to give probable 
reaſons, why conſtipation and a dry ſkin, are 
productive of gouty calcareous Np in 
gouty conſtitutions ? | 

It muſt be firſt remarked, that ſuch par- 
ticles already exiſt in all perſons who have 
had the gout ; wither created by any of the 

n : 


3- A debility in the powers of the arteries from Aiminiſhed 
action, to ret the preſſure of the external air; or their inability 
to force the perſpirable matter through the ſkin, which they 
actually do in health by their pulſating powers. If the pulſating 
powers diminiſh, the perſpirable evacuation muſt be diminiſhed, 
and the moiſt vapour that ſhould, does not paſs, If thepreſſure 
of the atme/phere air overcomes the power of the arteries from 
which iſſues perſpirable particles, the perſpirable matter is re 
tained ; hence a dry and often roughſtin, } 

4. The dryneſs, hardneſs, or imperviouſneſs of the external 
ſkin, called curicula; in which caſe, though the arteries act, the 
perſpirable flaĩd, which ſhould be diſcharged, is impeded in its 
paſſage, and comes no farther than the rete muco/um, and, inſtead 
of being conveyed through the pores, is re-abſorbed, and carried 
back into the conſtitution. A greater diſcharge of urine may 
ſometimes, in a great meaſure, obviate this; but in many debi · 
litated gouty patients the kidnies do not perform their functions: 
little or no relief may be expected, in ſuch inſtances, from this 
quarter, from whence follow dropfies, ſwelled legs, pitting on 
preſſure, forerunners of a flow but certain death in advanced * 


| unleſs cured in the commencement. 4 
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cauſes formerly enumerated, or whether the 


gout be hereditary; chemical attractions ex- 


plain much on this ſubje&.—Srmile ſimili 
gaudet, and ſimilar particles attract ſimilar, 
oleous, 07, watry, water, &c. &c. 

In the moſt vigorous health the perſpirable 
matter contains ſome -terrene particles, not- 
withſtanding it iſſues from the body in the 
form of a vapour, or as fine and ſubtile as 
air; but air itſelf has terrene particles, and 
from the moſt limpid water they can be ſe- 
parated; for though air and water ſeem ho- 
mogeneous fluids, yet they are compounded 
of various and contradictory parts, as many 
modern experiments fully prove. 

All our foods and drinks contain earthy - 
particles in abundance ; animal more than 
vegetable. 

Chyle, from which we receive all our 
nouriſhment, is the fluid part of our aliment, 
after digeſtion is performed in the ſtomach: 
it contains earthy particles, which may be 
eaſily ſeparated by chymical analyſis. : 

In the groſſer parts of our aliment, deſ- 
tined to be evacuated, are abundance of 


earthy particles. 
The 
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The whole internal ſurface of the inteſtinal 
canal is furniſhed with abſorbent lacteals ; in 
the ſmall inteſtines yy are moſt, in the 1 
leaſt numerous. 

For obtaining e chyle, a proper 
mixture of the bile and pancreatic juice, not 
of a vitiated quality, or deficient in quantity, 
is neceſſary in the duodenum, or firſt in- 
teſtine. 

If the bile be mite in 8 or 
vubiated in quality, a ſalubrious chyle cannot 
produced, but a depraved, erude pi is the 
conſequence. | 

For the offices of thebile, which numerous 
experiments confirm, are to neutralize acid- 
ity, to mix the oily with the watery or ſerous 
parts, and, to reduce all viſcidity and tena- 
city of the chyle into a proper degree of flu- 
idity, and to render it fit for abſorption into 
the lacteals. 

The other offices of the bile are to ſtimu- 
late the nervous coats of the inteſtines, in- 
creaſe their periſtaltic motion, and aſſiſt in 
forcing the groſſer parts through the large in- 
teſtines, and urge their evacuation. 


If 


NH | 
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If the bile be deficient in quantity, or vi- 
tiated in quality, all or part of theſe offices 
are interrupted, and a crude chyle is the con- 
ſequence; for when the acetous ſtate of the 
chyle is not corrected, its tenacity not atte- 
nuated, nor the oleous particles mixed with 
the aqueous, nor the inteſtines properly 
ſtimulated, no bile in the excrements ap- 
pears ; but they are clay- coloured and n 
dry, and often in lumps or powdery. 

In ſuch crude chyle, there remain, perhaps, 

much more terrene matter and gluten than 
there would if the bile and pancreatic juice 
performed their deſtined offices. 

Such crude ill- prepared chyle, containing a 
greater quantity of glutinous or terrene parts, 
being abſorbed and conveyed into the blood, 
and an accumulation and ſuperabundance of 
earthy particles are the conſequence. | 

Coſtiveneſs is another probable cauſe why 
more (earthy particles are abſorbed by the 
heals, than where the inteſtines perform 
ther office freely in the deſcent and evacua- 
tion of the feces. For the groſſer parts of 
the aliments or excrements being retained, as 
they ſlowly paſs the inteſtines, groſs terrene 

particles, 
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particles, may be abſorbed” in the larger in- 
teſtines, and carried to the blood through the 


thoracic duct. The excrementitious parts, no 
doubt, ſuffer mutations in their paſſage, if the 
body be coſtive, and theſe mutations may be 
the cauſe of vitiated fluids, in an aërial, vola- 
tile, or other form; and if theſe depraved 
fluids be received by the lacteals, the whole 
blood in a length of time degenerates. The 
effects, however, appearing, in a fit of gout, 
may be very remote, and many years may 
elapſe, before the patient perceives a diminu- 
tion of health, or knows he has been nouriſh- 


ing the ſeeds of that horrid diſorder. Add 


to all theſe circumſtances the probable effects 
of exerciſes and inactivity. In the juvenile 


part of life, though irregularities be indulged 


by many of the affluent, yet exerciſes carry 
off the ſuperabounding humors ; but at the 
time the gout generally appears, a diſinclina- 
tion for juvenile purſuits has introduced in- 
dolence and inactivity ; yet, neither food nor 
wines being diminiſhed in quantity, pleni- 
tude and diſeaſes are the conſequences. Horſe 
exerciſe is often changed for the carriage, 
through - inclination, lameneſs or debility. 

Vol. II. Ff Crudities, 


: 
Cn arts 5 — er —e er 
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Crudities and impediments in the natural 
functions are immediately cauſed: and pers 
ceived ; and the gouty humors daily increaſe, 
Medicine ſhould, 1n this moment, | exert her 
efforts to curb the growing evils, which ſuch 
changes produce. But medicine is, cenſured, 
becauſe it cannot force arthritics to alter their 
uſual mode of living, nor effect impoſſibilities, 
and the diſorder ravages without controul. 
Every fit of the gout lays the foundation for 
another, and the arthritics are perſuaded, to 
remain paſſive, provided, they be ſecure from 
the apoplexy, palſy, &c. &c. for, error and 
artifice aſſert, that this moſt excruciating and 
painful of diſeaſes is a cure for all others, 


and the unfortunate give credit to the im- 
poſition. 


The dry tin, as it plainly appears, is no- 
thing more than a defect in the force of the 
mouths of the arteries, or a reſiſtance and 
_ obſtruction in the outer ſkin, called curicula, 


which 1s often ſcaly and ſcurfy from ſimilar 
cauſes“. 


If 


* Eruptions on the ſkin, of various ſorts, may be accounted 
for on ſimilar principles to the preſent. 
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If calcareous particles, in endeavouring to 
paſs through the pores, be reſiſted. partially 
or totally, they muſt in part return into the 
habit, and mix with the. returning. blood in 
the veins: for whether the abſorbing lym- 
phatics or ſanguiferous veins carry back theſe 
terrene particles, the former to the | zhoracic 
duft, the latter to the cava, ſtill ultimately 
they mix with the blood. If there be a 
greater abundance of theſe particles than can 
be circulated in the blood, or external cold 
prevents their partial evacuation through the 
pores of the ſkin, by urine, or from the in- 
teſtinal ſurface, then diſtention of veſſels and 
partial obſtruction take place in the vaſcular 
or cellular ſtructure of membranes, in the 
extremities; where the circulation is moſt 
languid, the compreſſion of membranes moſt 
obvious, and the veſſels moſt minute“. 
From theſe circumſtances, it is concluded, 
that coſtiveneſs and a dry ſkin, independent 
of free living and inactivity, are ſometimes 
productive of thoſe particles in the blood, 

Ff. mn 


* The ſhoes preſſing the ſoft parts of the foot and toes on the 
tendons and bones, may impede the free circulation of blood in 
the minuteſt veſſels, and render the ſofter parts callous, 
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which, when ſuperabundant, accompany a 
fit of the gout. Many fluids of different 
compoſition circulate, fome groſſer, others in 
the form of air, or a fine ſubtile vapour in 
the cellulous ſtructure of the whole body; 
oleaginous, ferous and faline, gelatinous 
and earthy, all unite to form a whole. It is ra- 
tional to ſuppoſe many changes happen, and 
many ſenſations are produced, by the muta- 
tions of atrial and other particles of the cir- 
culating fluids, though the exact cauſes or 
changes may not always be proved ; for theſe 
things are beyond demonſtration ; yet, rea- 
ſoning by induction often ſupplies the defect, 
and we explore new fields in ſcience from 
paſt diſcoveries. | 
As the fit of the gout ſeems to be a violent 
effort of the conſtitution to evacuate the diſ- 
treſſing calcareous and gelatinous particles; 
the whole art of medicine ſhould be ſkil- 
ſully directed to ſecond theſe efforts, by 
ſhortening the duration of the fit without re- 
felling it, and to give firmneſ to the conſti- 
tution, as occaſions may require, in the ne- 
ceſſary expulſion of the enemy. 
In 
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In the intervals, medicine ſhould att m 
the prevention of frequent returns of the fit, 
by diet, remedies, and judicious manage- 
ment; but in theſe ſalutary intentions the 
art has frequently to contend with inveterate 
prejudices and impatience, and with ſuper- 
ficial reaſoners and obſtinate pertinacious 
vulgar.errors ; from which cauſes, perhaps; 
no diſorder incident to the human body is 
more unſkilfully treated, than the gout, 
though none be more calamitous to the 
ſufſerers. 


Why the Feet and great Toes are generally 
hf affefled? 


Havixe ſhewn that the offending parti- 
cles of matter in the gout are more or leſs cal- 
careous, united with a ſuperabundance of coa- 
gulable lymph, or combining mucus floating 
in the blood, it ſhall next be conſidered, why 
the feet or great toes, are, in general, pri- 
marily affected with thoſe painful ſymptoms 
and appearances, which diſtinguiſh the gout 


from all other diſorders. In the rheumatiſm, - 


reular parts alone, between the joints, are 
. 3 the 
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the ſeats of the diſorder; in the gout, the 
_ Joints, and their ſurrounding parts are always 
affected. N | 
The feet are compoſed externally of the 
two ſkins with the rete mucoſum between 
them and the cellular ſubſtance, immediately 
under which are tendinous expanfions, nu- 
merous tendons of muſcles dedicated to the 
various motions of the joints of the feet and 
toes, ligaments which connect the joints, 
&c. &c. | | 

In the ſtructure of all theſe parts, and par- 
ticularly in the nervous and cellulous expan- 
ſions, are numerous minute blood veſſels. 
The more diſtant the extremities are from 
the heart, the minuter are the veſſels, and 
weaker the action of arteries, particularly in 
advanced life, or old age. 

In the feet, and even hands, the circulation 
of the blood is more languid than in other 
parts not ſo remote from the heart, or in large 
arteries. Hence coldneſs is felt moſt in the 
hands and feet, in winter, or old age, for 

arterial action preſerves heat. 
Ihe blood, which paſſes through thouſands 
of theſe minute veſſels, is of a ſerous nature, 


5 5 
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or its fineſt particles irrorate or tranſpire 
through the cellular texture as light as air; 


for the minuter the veſſels or cellular ftrufures 
are, ſo much more ſubtile muſt be the fluidt, 


that paſs without impediment*. Almoſtthe 


whole body is vaſcular and cellular, the muſ- 
cular fibres excepted; and the muſcular fibres 
contain blood veſſels in their directions, 
which is fully demonſtrated by minute ana- 


tomical injections.— While the blood is in 


a pure ſtate without a ſuperabundance of ge- 
latinous lymph and calcareous particles, the 
circulation of all the finer parts of the blood, 
whether ſerous or volatile, proceeds freely 
through the arteries, capillaries, veins, cells, 
and external pores. 


In the healthful ſtate of the fluids ad fas; 


lids, the gelatinous lymph poured into the 
minute 


* It is eaſy to conceive that mutations and ſeparations happen 


to thoſe aerial particles that tranſude through the minuteſt cel- 
lular ſtructures in a ſtate of diſeaſe, and thoſe changes, both of 
condenſible and non- condenſible, or at rial fluids, may, by acrid- 
ity, flimulate the nerves, and impel the ſolids to increaſed action; 
henee partial or univerſal heat, local inflammation, or fever, and 


various painful diſeaſes, according as the particles forming fluids | 
may be more or leſs changed from 2 original and healthful 


ſtate. 


- 


1 „ 
1 93 
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minute cells of the ela cellulgſa, or on large 
ſurfaces, is abſorbed by that ſyſtem of veſſels 
ſtrictly called ab/orbing lymphatics, which are 
different both from arteries and ſanguiferous 
veins. This is a modern diſcovery of greater 
| importance when applied to practical medi. 
cine, than has been hitherto imagined, When 
the blood ſuperabounds with gelatinous or 
coagulable lymph and calcareous particles, 
probably from the abſorbing lymphatics not 
performing duly their functions, the regular 
circulation of the blood in the minute ſyſtem 
of blood veſſels, particularly in the capillary 
veins, and excretory ducts or minute cellular 
ſtructure, may be impeded*®, | 
A ſmall diſtention of theſe cells probably 
deſtroys the abſorbing powers of the inhaling 
ſanguiferous veinsF and lymphatics; hence 


* 1, Becauſe the particles to be circulated have a greater de- 
gree of coherence than they naturally ſhould have; or may be 


larger than the diameters of thoſe very minute veſſels and excre- 


tory ducts in the ſkin ; or the arterial pores may be cloſed, and 
reſiſt the exhaling fluids in their paſſage. 
2. Becauſe the blood or fineſt fluids brought by the minotel 


arteries into the almoft inviſible cells of the cellular membranes, _ 


will be depoſited in the cells, or impeded in their paſſage. 
+ It is doubted by ſome moderns, whether any other ſyſtem 
of veſſels abſorb befides the lymphatics: if they mean coagulable 
4 Iymph 
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an accumulation and ſuperabundance of fluids 
in the cells, or diſtentions of minute veſſels, 
and impediments in the circulation. 
The heart conſtantly ſends forth blood by 
means of the arteries to every part of the bo- 
dy; when the arteries totally ceaſe to beat 
the venal blood firſt „ and death is 
the conſequence. | 
But during life, the ſmaller arteries, which 
become minuter and minuter as they approach 
the ends of the toes, receive their blood from 
the larger arteries, and the ſmalleſt arteries 
pulſate and force by pulſation the blood on 
to the ſanguiferous veins, as, likewiſe, the 
perſpirable particles through the pores of 
the ſkin. The tranſudation of fluids, ſo vi- 
ſible on the ſurfaces of the thoracical or abdo- 
minal viſcera, is alſo performed by _o _ 


lating * of the arteries.⸗ 
Though 


Hnpb only, it is anſwered in the negative: if they mean the 
fiber and more volatile aerial, as well as ſerous ſaline particles 
of blood, then in the affirmative; for certainly the very minute 
ſanguiferous veins reje& coagulable lymph, but attract and re- 
ceive the other particles. | 
If a fine injection of the arterial ſyſtem well ſucceeds, theſe 
facts are demonſtrable in the cutis amd villous ſurface of the in- 
e 


* 
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Though the veins be impeded, the arteries 
fill pulſate, and force on the blood to where- 
ver the impediment may happen to ariſe. 

If theſe impediments happen in the toes or 

feet, the pulfating arteries, with a quicker and 
more accelerated force, endeavour to remove 
the impeded circulation in the part; which, 
if through debility, or any other cauſe, they 
cannot effect, then the arteries force fluids, 
where there was already a ſuperabundance: 

hence local inflammation, pain, and ſwelling. 
The probable reafon why the great toe is 
more affected with the diſeaſe than others, is, 
that it ſuffers more immediate preſſure from 
boots, ſhoes, or ſandals, than the others. 


ö This 


teſtines, and where the minute arteties are moſt numerous, as in 
the apex of the fingers, c. In the cellular ſtructure that con- 
tains the adeps or fat, which, during life, is fluid, the arterial | 
openings are evident in the cells; many preparations of which 
are ſeen amongſt anatomiſts, and were it poſſible to inject or in- 
fate the minuteſt cel of the cellular ſtructure, of which every 
part of the human body is, almoſt, compoſed, it would moſt 
probably be diſcovered, that there is an univerſal communication 
of the moſt minute cells with the larger, and an univerſal tranſu- 
dation of condenſible or atrial fluids, This is nearly proved by 
butchers in blowing up veal. The particles compoſing urine 
find by theſe means a ſhorter way to the kidneys and bladder. 


z 
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This inflammation or heat is an increaſed 


motion in the arteries, with an impeded or 


tardier circulation of the blood in the veins, - 
and the redneſs is cauſed by a depoſition of 
red particles of blood in the cellular ſtructure 
of the membranes, or other parts, not deſ- 
tined naturally, or in health, to depoſit red | 


| particles. 


From all which it appears, that the fit of 
the gout is an inaptitude in the veins or cel- 
lular ſtructure to re-convey the fluids abound- 
ing with calcareous glutinous matter, forci- 
bly brought to the feet by the arteries. The 
pores of the ſkin, which the moderns have 
fully proved to be the termination of minute 
arteries, probably for the purpoſe of exhaling 
noxious or ſuperfluous particles, out of the hu- 
man body, &c. are commonly obſtructed. 
Theſe particles paſs continually in the form 
of a fine vapor or moiſt air, in health, but, 
when impeded by cold external air, or other 
accidental cauſes, a morbid change of all the 
fluids of the whole body is immediately pro- 
duced, as inflammatory or intermittent fevers, 
pleuriſy, &c. fully evince. | 
25 In 
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In every conflict, from this cauſe, the 
parts affected in the gout receive injury, and 
after repeated fits, ſome of the cellular ſtruc- 
ture, or capillary veins, rupture, and pour 
forth their contents, and never after recover. 
their original form or tone ; and the blood 
being in patients, long afflicted with the 
gout, of a calcareous nature, chalk-ſtones 
about the heel, toes, or in different parts of 
the feet and hands appear. 


How the gouty particles affett the nerves ? 


IT will not be difficult to aſcertain why the 
nervous ſyſtem is ſo ſenſibly affected, previ- 
ous to a fit of the gout ; for from the ſame 
ſources that produce the fit, ariſe all thoſe 
ſenſations of inappetency, flatulency, eructa. 
tions, languor, or increaſed irritability of the 
mind, flying pains, cold ſhiverings, fluſh- 
ings, and a variety of unuſual feelings ; in 
different parts of the body ſpaſms, apoplexy, 
palſy, aſthma, &c. | 

Here ſhall be conſidered the effects on the 
perves, cauſed by the gouty particles floating 
in the blood but to do this fully, a minuter 

inveſ- 
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mveſtigation may be neceſſary than this tre- 
tiſe permits.“ | 

1. Anatomy and phyſiology teach, that the 
nerves are the organs which convey all our 
ſenſations to what is called the human mind, 
and the human mind, by means of the brain 
and nerves, directs all voluntary motions. 

2. If the nervous ſyſtem, or any part of it, 
ſuffer diſtention, or be irritated by any ſtimu- 
lating acrid, aerial, or other fluid, a ſenſation ' 
of pain or uneaſineſs is felt and conveyed to 
the mind ; which latter ſuffers more or leſs 
diſtreſs, according to the force, duration, os 
acuteneſs of the ſenſation produced. 

3. All the nerves are replete with minute 
blood veſſels, a medullary ſubſtance, and an 
exceedingly fine vaſcular membrane, through 
which the veſſels paſs. Fine anatomical in- 
jections, &c. fully demonſtrate theſe facts, 
ſome of which may be rationally er to 


practical medicine. | 
4. The 


* Whoſoever is defirous to be more conyerſant with the cauſes 
of theſe ſymptoms, as they appear from anatomical and phyſio- 
logical facts, may peruſe the Treatiſe on Female, Nervous, Bi- 
lious, Hyſteric, and Hypochondriacal Diſorders, Madneſs, Sui- 
cide, Convulſions, Lethargy, Apoplexy, Palſy, &c. &c. 
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4. The veſſels ee with the nerves, 
circulate fine particles of blood or fluids. 

5. The nerves are found moſt numerous 
in thoſe parts which have moſt ſenſibility, 

6. The veſſels are, <qually numerous in 
thoſe parts. 

7. If the blood be loaded with irritating 
particles, the veſſels that paſs through imme- 


diately with the medullary ſubſtance of the 
' nerves, more or leſs, will abound with irri- 
tating particles, for the gelatinous parts being 
retained in the larger veſſels, the /a/ine and 


acrid circulate in the minuteſt veſſels and 
cellular ſtructure, deprived of their lubricating 
gluten. 

8. The blood from Auch cauſes, therefore, 
in gouty perſons is morbid, and abounding 
with irritating particles. 

9. Theſe particles muſt therefore irritate, in 
proportion to their quantity or acridity, the 
nervous and minute vaſcular or cellular parts 


of gouty patients. 


The ſtomach, the inteſtines, the dia- 
phragm, the kidneys, and urinary bladder, 
the lungs, &c. are all parts liable to be irri- 
tated by acrid ſimuli.— The morbid particles 

of 


147 
of the blood, being ſaline and more acrid from 
the ſeparation of the gluten in the gout, act as 
flimuli: hence ariſe all the uneaſy nervous 
ſenſations of gouty patients. This morbid 
diſtreſs of the nerves may act on the moving 
ſolids, exciting them to more violent action, 
hence various ſymptoms originate. . 


THE GOUT. 


On the general Modes of treating the Go UT ; 
with Obſervations, the Reſult of long Ex- 
perience, in various Caſes. 


In the intervals of the gouty pep 
medicine has, in different ages, preſcribed 
abundance of remedies and plans of diet, 
&c. dick £ 

It 

* 1. A milk and vegetable diet. 

This, in ſome few inſtances, when the diſorder has been re. 
cent, and the viſcera ſound, has proved a cure, or kept the fim 
more diſtant and ſlighter; in other inſtances, a dropſy has been 
the conſequence, which has cured the gout, but filled the patient. 


2, Abſtinence from wine, venery, and luxurious feeding. 
Theſe rigidly attended to will prove AER | 


3. Various muſcular exerciſes.* | 
Theſe are certainly uſeful ; but the pation | muſt be able to 
bear them without pain. 


4. Change of air. : | 
If, with a proper diet, falutary ; it may invigorate the habit 
ſo as to ſuſtain the fits with leſs injury, 


5. Evacu- 
* Lately by Zuzaglc. 
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| It would be loſing time to little purpoſe to 

minutely examine all theſe propoſed and con. 
| | 1 | f 


8. Evacuants occaſionally, as emetics and purges, &c. - 
"Theſe methods, in general, are too rough and injurious, 


6. Antiphlogiſtics, as neutral ſalts, &c. 

Few arthritics can bear antiphlogiſtics on their ſtomach. 

Nitre, &c. except in very inflammatory caſes, and ſtrong ha- 
bits are dubitable, or dangerous remedies. 

7. Tonics, as bark, chalybeates, &c. 

© Theſe are extremely uſeful to the wi { in ſtrengthening, 
the ſyſtem. 
8. Stimulants, as med: aromatics, &c. 

In many caſes heating ; but in cold, phlegmatic WR 

9. Mercurials, and even ſalivation. 

Mercurials, as alterants, are uſeful, joined with antimony ; 
ſalivation in general injurious. 


10. Antimonials. 


Preparations of antimony „ utility, if they do 
dot irritate ; nnn 


11. Sulphureous preparations 

Have prevented 8 W 
often as uſual, nay, for many years. Sulphur, therefore, ought 
to be much approved of. 

12. Bitter infuſions, powders, decoctions. 

Bitters uſeful joined with ſteel in ſome caſes ; in others inju- 
rious. 

13. Lime water. 

An excellent abſorber of acidity, and very uſeful to goaty and 
nervous patients abounding with wind and aciditics in the ſto- 

mach ; 


= 
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tradictory remedies for the gout ; it is ſuffi- 


cient to obſerve, that few, very few gouty 
patients have experienced much- relief, and, 
as to a radical cure, I have ſeldom ſeen ſuch 
an happy event, after above thirty years ob- 


ſervation in the art of medicine. 
‚ Ie 


mach ; particularly if it be Joined 1217 bitters and aromatics, or 
carminatives, 

14. Mineral waters. 

Tunbridge and Bath waters, by invigorating the habit, have 
fixed the gout in the feet, and have been proper remedies in debi- 
litated conſtitutions, 

15. Warm bathing 

Should be cautiouſly uſed in cold weather, but ſometimes very 
efficacious, moſt eſpecially the baths recommended in this trea- 
tiſe. 

16. Solution of gun guaiacum in rum joined with nitre. This 
came from the Governor of Martinique as a wonderful ſpecific. 
It has not cured one perſon, as might have been foreſeen by ex- 
perienced phyficians. The guaiacum is very heating in many ha- 
bits, particularly in the nervous and ircitable, therefore this re- 
medy is moſtly adapted to the cold and phlegmatic ; though, in 
ſome meaſure, corrected by the zitre, which laſt ſalt few gouty 
ſtomachs can bear. 

17. Numerous empirical projects, as Le Feure's powder, &c. 
&c. the introduction and applauſe of which, pro tempore, while 
the mania laſted, have chiefly depended on the artifice of the 
projecting and daring adventurers, and the eaſy credulity of the 
unfortunate ſufferers, who, though very ſenſible in other re- 
ſpects, have been often impoſed on by bold, artful adyentures. 


Vor. II. G g 
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It may be affirmed, in general, that the 
_ diſorder is often incurable, the reaſon of which 


ſhall be more ſatisfaCtorily explained in a fu- 
ture part of this treatiſe, 


In the gouty paroxyſm or fit, various have 
been the modes of treatment.“ 


®* 1. The free uſe of ſtrong wines, cordials, and ſpirits, under 


the ſpecious pretext of keeping the gout out of the ſtomach ; this, 
though beneficial to ſome, is very injurious to others, 


2. External applications to the parts affected, as burning with 
moxa, &c. 

Theſe are deſervedly out of repute: 

Fomentations 

Relax, but are in ſome caſes uſeful, in others hanardovs. 


Poultices of ſtrong beer grounds and oat-meal, or rye-meal, 
&c. are properly in diſuſe, as likewiſe many others ; for they lay 
too heavy on parts inflamed, if there were no other objection, 

Leeches | 

Are ſeldom applied, and have not proved efficacious, 

Bliſters, 

Their repetition and ill ſucceſs have ſettled their n, 
though this application was the mania for a time. 


Stinging with nettles, 

Abſurd ; becauſe there is not ſufficient inflammation in the 
diſorder, it muſt be augmented. 

Ointments and liniments 


Injurious, and liable to repel the gouty flux. 

Oils, &c. &c. beſides an innumerable farrago of ſuperſtitious 
and contradictory applications, ſome heating, ſome cooling, and 
ſame of a middle nature, neither ſtimulating nor cooling. * 

3. 


S8. 
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On the whole of theſe treatments, it may 
be obſerved, that every plan hitherto ſug- 
geſted, 


3. the opinions of phyſicians are various ; for ſome adviſe 
An antiphlogiſtic regimen, 

Only applicable to the very robuſt. 

Abſtinence, 

Of uſe to great feeders, and hard drinkers. 


Bleeding 

Rarely neceſſary, and frequently injurious, except in Saver 
and particular dangerous caſes. 

Saline cooling remedies, - 

The gouty ſtomach will ſeldom bear: 

Vomits and purges, 

Too violent, except in particulat caſes, 

Others praiſe the utility of 

Cordials, 

To thoſe who have lived very free, uſeful ; to © Wy unleſs 
diluted, too heating, except when the ſtomach be attacked, 

Stimulants and tonics, 

Frequently uſeful out of the fit. 


Others recommend nothing but patience and auarm iu 
and inſinuate that Nature is the beſt doctor for the gout; 


This is the ſareſt method for prolonging the fit, confirming 
the diſeaſe, and producing more frequent fits hereafter, 

Meat half dreſſed, ſmall beet, and a cheetful intoxicating 
glaſs once a month, have been recommended. 

Changing from free diet and wines to ſmall beer has produced 
dropſy or debility, and terminated fatally ; therefore applicable 
to few gouty ſubjects. 

G g 2 
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geſted, in general, has failed, and muſt be 
irrational, if univerſally applied. Every in- 
dividual almoſt requires a particular treat- 
ment : it is the province of phyſic to diſcover 
the peculiarities of each—the conſtitution, 
nature of the fit, and a variety of other cir- 
cumſtances, which rational medicine can 
alone comprehend, joined by long'experience 
and unprejudiced obſervations ; for although 
no radical cure may be effected in the gene- 
rality of inſtances, yet patients may be ren- 
dered ſafer and more comfortable, than if the 
diſorder be left to what is called Nature, or 
treated without diſcrimination. 


On the Treatment of the Gout during the Fit, 
by the new-invented Gout Baths. 


A diſcovery was made about ten or eleven 
years ago, that the remedy which was uſed 
with ſuch extraordinary ſucceſs at Paris in 
the fit of the gout, was the muriatic acid di- 
luted with warm water.* 


The 


* This preparation had been uſed above twenty years before, 
and approved of by ſeveral regular phyſicians ; at Paris the ori- 


ginal inventor kept it a ſecret, 1 ſent for ſome through the 
| | praiſes 


* 
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The principal arguments in favour W this 
excellent remedy, are: | 
1, That the fit of the gout is much thor: 


tened. 


2. That the patients have IS pain then 
when otherwiſe treated. | 

3. That they recover the uſe of Fre lbs 
much ſooner after the fit, except in old and 
inveterate caſes. p aig Aieth 

4. If credit may be given to the inventor, 
by uſing the baths ſpring and autumn, 'the 
gout may be long prevented, and, in conſe- 
quence, the fits rendered more diſtant... . 

5. That while the fit of the gout be pre- 
ſent, when treated in this new manner, the 
patient is generally more cheerful, and has 
often better nights, than is otherwiſe ob- 
ſerved. 

6. That the criſis of the gout: ſooner "RS 
pens, and the calcareous or earthy particles 

that 


praiſes it received from a geatleman of rank in London, whoſe 
veracity could be depended on, and wio had been ſucceſsfully 
treated at Paris, I have ſeen a variety of cafes, in which the 
baths have proved very efficacious, ſome remarkable initances of 
which, I ſhall ſoon faithfully relate, with all the particulars 
worthy of notice, 
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that probably occaſion the fit, are, after a 
few bathings, evidently diſcharged through 
the pores of the ſkin, or by the urine, if not 
in all, yet in many inſtances. 

7. Or if the cauſes of the fit be not re- 
moved by perſpiration, the earthy irritating 
particles, by means of the acid, are attracted 
to the legs and feet, and in many inſtances, 
the calcareous particles and gluten may be 
obſerved on the legs and feet, after each 
bathing. | 

8. If the head, fomath, lungs, pleura, or 
any internal part be affected, the bath is a 
prompt remedy to attract the gout to the 
feet, and thus the internal parts are liberated 
from imminent danger. 

Theſe were the general facts promulgated 
by the original inventor, and experience 
proves, in general, that they are well worthy 
of attention, 


Of the Compoſition of the Gout Baths. 


THE component parts of the baths are, the 
muriatic acid and warm water, in certain pro- 
portions, according to circumſtances. 


5 That 
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That the liquid, which is called e/ixir by 
the inventor, and ſold at a guinea, or a 
Louis d'or, a ſmall bottle, is nothing elſe than 
the muriatic acid, the eme g experiments 


fully prove: * 
lt 


— 


* EXPERIMENT THE FIRST. 
Some ſilver being diſſolved in the acidum nitro/um apud dilu- 
zum, ſome of the elixir, as it was called, was added, and the 
ſilver precipitated. 


EXPERIMENT THE SECOND. | | 

Pouring three parts of oltum tartari ger deliguium on one of the 

elixir, a briſk efferveſcence enſued, and, on evaporating the li- 

quid, the remaining maſs was diſcovered to be compoſed ee 
pally of much ſea ſalt. 


EXPERIMENT THE THIRD, 


In order to difcover whether any nitrous acid was combined 
with the preparation, a piece of paper was imbibed thoroughly 
with the liquid, and dried ; but, on being burnt, none of thoſe 
ſparkles, which appear from nitre, were perceived. This evi- 
dently proves the abſence of nitrous particles, 


EXPERIMENT THE FOURTH. | 
Some hydrargyrus purificatus was diſſolved in fpiritus nitri aci- 
dus, diluted ; ſome of the elixir was added, and the hydrargyrus 
purificatus immediately precipitated, 
Many other experiments, too tedious to inſert, were made, 
and the ſmell of the liquid proves it to be the fuming muriatic acid 
of Glauber. 
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It was ſome time after I had tried the ori- 
ginal elixir, as the author calls it, on various 
patients, that the analyſis was made; the 
price of the baths being very exorbitant. 
It was obſerved, by repeated trials, that the 
French baths were too ſtrong, as they occa- 
ſioned ſmall veſications about the feet, which, 
however, proved of no ill conſequence. The 
original bottle contained about five ounces of 
the muriatic acid, this was mixed with five, 
ſix, or eight quarts of warm water, and the 
patient's feet were bathed; for an hour, or an 
hour and half, previous to laying down in 
bed : the feet are to be kept warm, and one 
hour after, the bathing is to be repeated for 
two hours, if poſſible ; the ſame operation, 
according to the author's advice, is to be re- 
newed. 


Conjectures on the Manner of the Operation of 
the MurtaTic Acid BaTns Fits of 
the Gout. 


IT has been already remarked, that the 
cauſes of the gout are a ſuperabundance of 
I calcareous 
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calcareous particles and gelatinous lymph, or 
gluten, circulating in the blood.“ 

To inveſtigate the action of the muriatic 
acid on the calcareous particles of the human 
body, recourſe muſt be had to facts, which 
are well known to all practical anatomiſts. 

1. Calcareous particles, even of bones, are 
attracted by the muriatic acid, diluted with 
water-in a ſtrength ſimilar to the baths. 


2. Such 


* It is remarked in the Treatiſe on Female, Nervous Diſ- 
eaſes, &c. if the blood be ig a buffy Rate, it is not eaſily changed 
either by repeated bleedings, abſtinence, faline remedies, &c. 
for bleeding after bleeding, ſtill ſhews the coriaceous cruſt not 
always a ſign of true inflammation. What is the cauſe ? 

1. The nutritious particles compoſed of earth, gluten, &c. 
which ſhould reſtore the body, are impeded in their paſſage to 
the cellular ſtructures they were originally intended for, and to 
the places they are conveyed by the arteries in ſound health. 

2. From this cauſe many particles of earth, gluten, &c. are 
retained in the blood of both arteries and veins : /erum and ſa- 
line particles only proceed to the minute cellular ſyſtem; hence 
acridity and irritation. 

3. By every day's nutrition until the cauſes of impediment be 
removed, which are ſometimes very tedious, as in the chronic 
rheumatiſm, &c. freſh particles are attracted by thoſe already 
circulating with the blood; earthy particles attract earthy, glu- 
ten glutinous; hence thoſe accumulations of calcareous and gela- 
tinous particles in the blood ſo obvious in the gout, rheumatiſm, 
&. The difficulty of their removal is eafily diſcovered from a 
a true comprehenſion of theſe cauſes. 
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2. Such a weak diluted liquor will have 
no effect on the ſofter parts, veſſels, or viſ. 
cera ; for theſe require two thirds muriatic 
acid, and one third water, to remove the vel. 
ſels, &c. in anatomical preparations, injected 
with coloured wax, &. 

The concluſions are evident. Calcareous 
particles, fuch as cauſe the fit of the gout, 
are attracted by as weak a liquid as com- 
poſes the gout baths, or nearly fo, without 
injury to the ſkin or ſoft parts. 

The earthy white powder which is ſome- 
times perſpired through the pores of the ſkin 
of gouty perſons, ſo as even to mark a table 
white, as though chalked, may be feen by 
means of a microſcope. It is ſimilar to the 
oſſeous or calcareous hard parts of bones, 
and is attracted, or changed, by ſimilar men- 
fruums. 
| Impediments in perſpiration are frequent 
cauſes of fits of the gout : the pores of the 
{kin ſeem to be clogged by the calcareous or 
glutinous particles; as they paſs through the 
pores with difficulty, or accumulate on the 
ſurtace under the outer ſkin. | 


Whether 
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Whether the acid of the gout bath, during 
bathing, attracts the gouty matter, and draws 
it through the arterial pores, or whether, by 
the mere operation of opening the pores of 


the ſkin, the gouty cauſe, which obſtructed 
thoſe pores, be liberated and evacuated, I 
cannot at preſent poſitively determine ; but 


an opinion ſhall be delivered : perhaps future 
experiments and reaſonings may more ſatiſ- 
factorily elucidate this ſubject, and ſhew 
that the nitrous acid much diluted is ſuperior to 


the muriatic.“ 
The 


To draw inferences from ſome obſeryations and facts, it may 
be ſuppoſed that the acid of the bath attracts, in a certain de. 
gree, or diſſolves the earthy particles in the feet; ſo that they 
paſs through the pores, and thus liberates the conſtitution from 
the cauſe of the morbid local diftreſs. | 

Firſt, Becauſe the patient ſoon ſeems unloaded of the preſſing 
cauſes of the gouty fit, and becauſe the fame ſtrength of acid at- 
tracts calcareous particles, without in the leaſt injuring or af» 
ſecting the ſofter parts, | | 

Secondly, Becauſe, on examining the limbs of perſons much 
afflicted with the gout, immediately after bathing, a matter of- 
ten may be ſcraped off, which appears like carthy particles at- 
trated, and in ſome meaſure changed, by the acid; and thoſe 
who are moſt afflited with the gout, and are ſubject to a dry 
Kin, have this attraction of gouty matter through the pores in 
the greateſt quantity. 9 

These 
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The gouty baths probably then operate PRE 
1. Opening the pores of the ſkin, and by 
attracting the gouty particles from the a 
openings through the ſkin. 

2. By invigorating the circulation * the 
blood in the extremities, particularly 1 in the 
returning veins, after the minute arterial ſyſ- 
tem of external openings are unloaded, and 
obſtructed perſpiration is removed. , 

3. By attracting and drawing down an 
abundance of gouty earthy particles to the 
feet, where they are naturally depobited, in 
regular gouty fits. 

4. By increaſing inſenſible perſpiration, 
and removing the cauſes of viſcid blood, 
mentioned in page 457, without relaxation; 
for the muriatic acid is known, internally ta- 

ken, 


Theſe particles coming through the pores, if dried, have the 
appearance of calcareous matter united with gluten, and adhere 
together, In ſome inſtances a great quantity of this matter way 
be ſcraped off, by means of a wooden ſpatula, from the {kin. 
It therefore appears, that the acid liquor diſſolves or attrafts 
the gouty matter, without | injuring the ſkin or ſofter parts of the 
body. 

In other inſtances, a leſs quantity of gouty matter ſeems at- 
tracted or changed; the calcareous particles of ſome may be diſ- | 
ſolved in the liquor, perhaps in others not, 


* 
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ken, to be an excellent antiſeptic, or reſiſter 
of putridity. BL 

There is a conſiderable difference between 
baths of merely warm water, or ſweating the 
feet by bootikens, &c. and baths compoſed 
of the muriatic acid, &c. 

The former modes often create great debi- 
lity and lameneſs in the feet, for a long time 


after the gouty fit : whereas the latter ſeldom 


leave any ſuch relaxation; unleſs in thoſe 
who were old and extremely weak before; 


and who had ſuffered the gout many years 


with frequent returns of violent paroxyſms, 
and who experience the ſame whether they 


bathe or not. wy 
When 


* I have read in ſome chymical author, I think it was in 
Collectanea Leydeniana, that the muriatic acid was given inter- 
nally in a decoction of ſome bitter infuſion, properly diluted, 
as an excellent remedy for the gout. It has been uſed near two 
centuries, diluted with water, as a cooling acid drink in fevers. 
If any remedy could be invented to prevent the mentioned cauſes 
of the gout, the cure would be complete, if timely applied. 

t In ſuch, nothing leſs than a regeneration of the injured or 
deſtroyed parts, and the return of the priſtine vigour of the body, 
which is more to be wiſhed than rationally expected, can reſtore 


the patient. It is not eaſy to determine what relieves ſuch per- 


ſons during the paroxyſm : ſometimes no remedies ſeem to avail 
even in alleyiating the painful diſorder ; at other times they ima- 
gine 
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When the gout is left to make its baneful 
ravages under patience, warm flannel, and 
the addition of cordials and ſtrong wines, or 
by what other mode the gout may be treated, 
great debility is frequently the conſequence; 
but in the management by the baths, the 
pain is leſs, the criſis of the gout is haſtened, 
and a week or two often procures, what is 
not procurable otherwiſe, 'in a much longer 
time, and leſs weakneſs and lameneſs ſuc- 
ceed to the fit. Amongſt a variety of in- 
ſtances that might be produced, one perſon 
has had no fit of the gout for four or five 
years, who had nodes on his fingers, &c. 
He took ſulphur a long time after the bath- 
ings, and is now in perfect health and good 
ſpirits. 
On the Times of uſing the Acid Gout Bath, 

and Method of preparing it. | 


THe gout bath ſhould be uſed daily, during 
the fits, for about eight or ten days more or 


gine benefit has been obtained by ſome trifling inefficacious re- 
medy or application ; and whatever was adminiſtered at the time 
eaſe was procured, that is praiſed, and ſuppoſed to have given 
the relief, when, perhaps, the fit was naturally terminating- 

Such concluſions, however, have, at times, introduced many 
abſurd remedies for the gout, ſuch as charms, amulets, rolled. 
brimſtone put in the bed, &c, &c. 


ey 
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leſs, as circumſtances, conſtitutions and caſes 


require. 

1. In thoſe patients, who had but few and 
ſlight attacks, the pain and miſery, as like- 
wiſe the paroxyſm, have been ſoon removed 
by the baths. 

2. The aged, who have laboured under 
the gout many years, have lived free, and 
have had a great number of fits, ſhould bathe 
longer than the former. It cannot be ex- 
pected that an inveterate, will ſo ſoon yield 
to any treatment as the recent gout, 

3. Thoſe who have chalk-ſtones, whoſe 
bodies are emaciated, or greatly debilitated 
by painful watchings, loſs of appetite, indi- 
geſtions, and who labour under a general ato- 
nia of the body, ſhould not uſe the baths; 
not becauſe the bath would injure ſuch per- 
ſons, but the expected relief is not procura- 
ble either by this, or any other means. If 
ſuch patients do not obtain benefit, which is 
often unreaſonable to expect, the laſt remedy 
uſed is often accuſed of injuring them.* 


4. If 


* It ſhall be conſidered bow ſuch aMMiied patients ſhould be 
Jadicioully treated in the latter part of this performance. 
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If the gout attacks the head, a 
Mes pain or delirium, lethargy, or the ap- 
prehenſion of apoplexy ; or if the ſtomach, 
or any part of the cheſt be attacked, cauſing 
pungent pain, laborious or difficult breath- 
ing; the baths, if timely and judicioufly ap- 
plied, will often be uſeful. - In theſe deſperate 
caſes, death, ſometimes ſuddenly, and at other 
times ſlowly, is the conſequence. In ſuch 
dreadful inſtances, therefore, it is more hu- 
mane to attempt relief even from a doubtful 
remedy, (for what is not doubtful under ſuch 
dangerous circumſtances,) than to ſuffer the 
patients to die without auy attempt to aſſiſt 
them.* | 
The 
O The improved manner of preparing the baths is the follow- 
ing :—A glazed upright pan muſt be procured, of the brown 
earthen ware made at Chelſea, or of Wedgwood's ware; 
the circumference ſhould not be much larger than to con- 
tain the feet and legs; the form ſhould be an oval. Three 
or four gallons of warm water ſhould be put into this pan, and 
an earthen pipkin, of the brown ſtone ware, ſhould be ready to 
add freſh warm liquor as that in the pan becomes cool. Metallic 
veſſels are improper. 
To every gallon of warm water may be added fix drachms or 
an ounce of the muriatic acid, 


The water and the ſpirit ſhould be well united by ſtirring the 


compoſition with a ſtick, _ 
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The bathing is to be continued longer or 


ſhorter, according to the following circume 


ſtances : 
1. If the pulſe become quicker, which 


may be eaſily aſcertained by a ſeconds watch, 


an univerſal or partial perſpiration may 'be 
expected, and while this be moderate, it 
ſhould be encouraged during the whole time 
of bathing. 

2. If the inſenſible perſ piration ſhould be 
augmented, and, if what be called ſudor, or 
ſweat, ſhould iſſue in larger or ſmaller drops 
on the ſurface of the ſkin, particularly on the 
face, then the feet are to be taken out ; far 


though a gentle perſpiration will be certainly 


beneficial, yet a profuſe ſweat will leave the 
patient more relaxed than would be prudent 

by this, or any other treatment. 
It is moſt rational to proceed according to 
circumſtances, and to permit patients to bathe 
a ſhorter 


The feet and legs are then to be placed in the bath, in ſuch a 
comfortable warmth that the patient can eaſily bear the heat, 
from go to 96 degrees, according to conſtitutions. 

The thighs and top of the pan are then to be covered with a 
large piece of double flannel, to keep the Parts warm, 2s well as 
to preſerve the heat of the foot bath. 


Vor. II. Hh 


/ 
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a ſhorter or longer time, in proportion as the 
diſorder is very inflammatory, or {lightly ſo, 
and as the body is vigorous, or delicate, ner- 
vous, irritable, or greatly debilitated. 

The time and repetition of bathing, like- 
wiſe, ſhould be different in different caſes 
and conſtitutions ; the inventor recommends 
bathing morning and evening, repeatedly, and 
in ſome inſtances, this method may be very 
efficacious, but in' others not. In the true 
inflammatory gout of robuſt conſtitutions, 
the bathing ſhould be repeated twice in the 
day, by which the fit will ſooner terminate; 
but in the atonic gout of debilitated habits, 
bathing, if permitted, ſhould be uſed only 
once a day, and that in the evening. 

In the former, the fits are more regular 
than in the latter, and terminate ſooner ; for 
when the body has been long afflited with 
the gout, an univerſal atonia or debility is ge- 
nerally the conſequence, and the fits are more 
uncertain, vague, tedious, and diſtreſſi ing; 
under which circumſtances, it often happens, 
that no remedies are very uſeful. 

After bathing, the legs and feet ſhould be 
gently ſcraped, if ſufferable, with a blunt 


wooden 
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wooden ſpatula, by which means, if any of 
the calcareous particles ſnould have been at- 
tracted through the pores, or ſhould lie on 
the ſkin, they may be removed. | 

If theſe particles, or ſcrapings, be put on 
paper, and left in the air to dry, they adhere 
together. | 

In all caſes, the legs and feet ſhould be thos 
roughly wiped with a cloth and gently rubbed, 
that the pores may be as much liberated from 
obſtruction as poſſible, Warm ſtockings of 
the fleecy hoſiery ſhould be then put on, and 
the patient ſhould be conveyed to a warm 
bed ; by which means a mitigation of pain, 
reſt, and inſenſible perſpiration, are often pro- 
cured. If theſe happy effects ſhould not 
happen in the firſt few bathings ; yet, by a 
continuation, they frequently are obtained. 

If the bathing ſhould be uſed in the morn« 
ing, the patient ſhould be put into a warm 
bed for an hour or two, and after that, if 
diſpoſed to ariſe and fit up, he ſhould ſuffer 
the perſpiration to ſubſide, and the warmth 

H h 2 to 


Shaped like the ivory folding ſtick that ſtationers uſe. _ 
+ "They ſeem compoſed of calcareous partieles and animal 
mucus, in different proportions, 
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to gradually cool: but all theſe circumſtances, 
in ſome meaſure, depend on the individual] 
conſtitution of the patient, the nature of the 
gouty fit, the temperature of the air, the ſea- 
ſons of the year, &c. &c. all which are to 
be conſidered by the medical practitioner, or 
determined by the good ſenſe and experience 
of the afflicted patient. 

During bathing, patients ſhould uſe thoſe 
drinks which their ſtomachs have been moſt 
accuſtomed to; but moderation is recom- 
mended in all caſes. 2 

In ſome inſtances of bathing, the baths, in 
a few days only, have produced a favourable 
criſis ; copious diſcharges of earthy particles 
have been depoſited in the urine, the fit has 
foon terminated, and this moſtly in inflam- 
matory caſes and robuſt conſtitutions, In 
the flying and atonic gout, eaſe has been pro- 
cured immediately in ſome patients, in others 
not; but, in general, the fits have been 
greatly abridged ; by which the digeſtive and 
other powers neceſſary to life have not re- 
ceived ſuch ſevere ſhocks, as when the dil. 
order has been left to nature, or treated by 
any other method ; the mind has been more 

I tranquil, 


— 
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tranquil, and the ſtrength of patients has been 
reſtored ſooner than otherwiſe is generally 
experienced, W hich benefits ſtrongly recom- 
mend the baths.“ 

The number of times the bath ſhould be 
repeated depends on circumſtances; the 
ſooner the fit terminates, the ſooner the baths 
may be diſcontinued; but after the pains of 
the fit have ceaſed, the baths ſhould be re- 
peated three or four times. 

In the intervals of fits, the bath may 1 
uſed once or twice in a month; it will con- 
tribute to ſoften and remove callous ſub- 
ſtances about the feet, open the pores with- 
out relaxing, and render the extremities leſs 
liable to attacks. ; 

During the fits of the gout, when the parts 
have been bathed in the intervals, the ſkin 
will make leſs reſiſtance to the inflammation, 
the ſwellings of the feet will be attended with 
leſs pain ; there will be a greater certainty of 

| the 


* Theſe facts can only be aſcertained by comparing the pre- 
ſent fit with the true hiſtory of thoſe formerly ſuffered under dif- 
ferent treatment ; but it may be obſerved, that while we ſuffer a 


preſent pain, we are apt to think that the worſt, forgetting what 
was paſt, 
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the gout forming in the extremities, and leſs 
probability of its attacking the head, cheſt, 
ſtomach, or other important internal parts, 
which commonly endanger the patient's life. 


On the medical Treatment of the Gay during 
the Fit. 


Tux principal intentions of medicine, du- 
ring the paroxyſms of the gout, are: 

1. To prevent the head, lungs, ſtomach, 
diaphragm, or any other internal parts from 
becoming the ſeat of the diſeaſe; for, 

If the head be attacked, and not promptly 
relieved, apoplexy, lethargy, palſy, or death 
hath ſuddenly been the conſequence. 

If the lungs, or diaphragm, ſudden diffi. 
culty of breathing, from obſtructed circula- 
tion in the venal ſyſtem of the lungs. 

If in the heart, intermittent pulſe or ſpaſms, 
ſyncope, or faintings, death. | 

Though in ſuch ſerious attacks, all medi- 
cine, however ſkilfully applied, may ail; 
yet it is the duty of the art to divert, if poſſi- 
ble, the gouty particles from thoſe vital parts, 
and lead them to the extremities, 

5 In 
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In all inſtances, where ſuch attacks are 
apprehended, the patient ought to bathe, not 
in warm water only, which is a common 
practice, but the feet and legs ſhould be re- 
tained a conſiderable time, if practicable, in 
the muriatia bath; after which, being placed 
in a warm bed, a gentle perſpiration ſhould 
be promoted by antimonials in very ſmall 
doſes, joined with cordials, volatiles, pow- 
dered ſnake root, or Minderarius's ſpirit, 
camphorated ſolution®, tincture of ſnake root, 
guaiacum, or any other ſtomachic and ner- 
vine diaphoretic, conſulting always the pati- 
ent's peculiar habit, preſent ſtrength, &c. 
and what has formerly agreed or diſagteed. 
Antimonials will accord beſt with the robuſt, 
but leaſt with the delicate, irritable, and de- 
bilitated. The ſtomach ſhould be attended 
to, and bitter ſtomachics preſcribed, or car- 
minatives, 


* The ſolution of camphor I recommend in my Treatiſe on 
Nervous Diſeaſes, compoſed of camphor diſſolved in ſpirits of 
wine, mucilage of gum arabic, and water, is preferable to cam- 
phorated julep, becauſe the doſe of camphor can not only be 
aſcertained, but the volatile particles do not fly off by being 
mixed with warm water, &e. 
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minatives, wine, ſpirits, and watery &C, ac. 
. cording to circumſtances. E | 


When the head, cheſt, or ſtomach, is at- 


tacked, the uſe of feet baths is highly adviſe- 


able; as they are likely to attract the gouty 
particles, and to promote a warmer and 


freer circulation in the legs, feet, or hands. 


In attacks of the natural, animal, or vital 
functions, if violent, the extremities gene- 
rally become chilly or cold, the blood itſelf 
is there firſt impeded, and afterwards coagu- 
lates. Venal and cellular obſtructions, or coa- 
gulations of the blood, are the cauſes of that 
coldneſs of the feet and legs, which generally 
preſage death. It muſt, therefore, appear 
extremely rational, that the re- animation of 
the ſinking nervous ſyſtem, and promotion 
of a freer circulation of the blood in the feet, 
are the only probable means of preſerving the 


patient's life in ſuch dangerous ſituations. 
The 


* Whoever is deſirous of knowing more on the treatment of 
caletudinarians, nervous, irritable, and bilious patients, &c, 
may conſult the Treatiſe on thoſe ſubjects, where all nervous ſen- 
fations and ſymptoms are traced up to their ſources, and methods 
of treatment amply delivered, with numerous preſcriptions, 


The inteſtines, during the fit of the gout, 
ſhould be kept gently, open, flatulency or 
wind prevented generating by . calcined or 
common magngſia, with or without /ac ful. 
phuris, in chamomile tea, peppermint water, 
or bitter infuſion, to the more vigorous ; but 
to the nervous and debilitated, powdered 
rhubarb, ginger, and calcined magneſia, or 
ſoap, or aloetics and rhubarb, or any light 
aloetic, to which the patient has been accuſ- 
tomed, joined with the gum pill, * be 
uſeful. 

Volatile alkali and bittere, with 3 
correct fixed air, or neutralize it in the ſto- 
mach, and thus remove flatulency. In other 
reſpects, ſymptoms as they ariſe, ought to 
have their cauſes inveſtigated by the rules of 
art, and removed or palliated. The fever 
that attends gout ſhould be treated differently; 
the robuſt and florid ſometimes bear bleed- 
ing * laxatives of infuſion, and tincture of 
ſenna, joined with ſoluble tartar ; to others 


of 


* Bleeding ſhould be uſed cautiouſly, and never ordered in 
the atonic gout, with great debility, Sydenham obſerves, that 


bleeding never anſwered any curative intention in the gout, ex. 
cept in yery particular inſtances. 
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of a more delicate conſtitution, bitter aloetic 


laxatives, joined with James's powder, ma 
be adminiſtered in very ſmall doſes. Min. 
derarius's ſpirit and camphor, with tinctüte 
df ſnake root, are efficacious in ſome caſes; 
whilſt antimonials, in ſmall doſes given at 
diſtances, ate better in others; in all arthritics, 
the regular, irregular, atonic, or flying gout, and 
their variety, ought to be always conſidered, 


and prudently managed without violent doſes 


of remedies. The gout may be gently d or 
drawn, but cannot be driven out of the habit. 


Ia cold weather and winter, gouty perſons 


ſhould keep much in bed during the paro- 
xyſm, in ſummer not ;—numbers have loſt 
their lives through inattention to thoſe cir- 
cumſtances, by receiving ſudden cold. 

It is denied, that any treatment can be ju- 
dicious, unleſs the particular individual, times 
and ſeaſons of the year, nature of the fits, &c. 
are well conſidered; for what may be benefi- 
cial to one perſon, may prove hurtful to ano- 
ther. It may be uſeful, therefore, to deliver 
ſome hints concerning individual conſtitu- 
tions, ariſing ftom practical experience; for 
though it may be very difficult to ſelect a 


proper 
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proper arrangement for all habits and circum- 
ſtances, yet an imperfect attempt may be 
worthy of notice, and lay the foundation for 
future improvement in the treatment of par- 
ticular conſtitutions. 


On the Treatment of the Corpulent. | 


CoRPeULENT perſons afflicted with the 
gout, if of a florid complexion and ſhort- 
necked, are ſubject, in the latter part of life, 
to apoplectie fits, lethargy, and difficulty of 
breathing. Theſe ſhould be bled, or cupped 


occaſionally, have a ſeton in the neck, be 
treated cautiouſly by evacuants, and ſhould 
obſerve a very dry and rather abſtemious jet, 
in order to keep the veſſels from repletion of 
fulneſs. Corpulent perſons of a pallid com- 
plexion, are ſubject to dropſies, aſthma, diffi. 
culty of breathing, water in the cheſt or peri- 
cardium, finkings and lowneſs. Theſe pa- 
tients have a ſuperabundance of ſerum, and 
are deſtitute of red particles in the blood; ſe- 
rum is to be eyacuated occaſionally by rhu- 
barb, ginger, and large doſes of cremor tartar, 
or with cremor tartar and jalap, if admiſſi- 
ble, 
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ble, or aloetics. If there be no cough, cha- 


| Hybeates and tonics are proper. 


If an aſthmatic cough ſhould attend, the 
Neel is contra- indicated, and ſquills, ammo- 
niacum, ſagapenum, &c. are proper; as a 
tonic, if admiſſible, Hoffman's anodyne li- 
quor, and ſuch preparations, may be pre- 
ſcribed. | 


Theſe of a flender and lean Habit of Body. 


Tus x are to be conſidered in two points 
of view, independent of the mind being more 
or leſs irritable. The florid and ſlender ſhould 
be treated with mild antiphlogiſtics and gen- 
tle laxatives of rhubarb and 7artarum ſolubile, 


or with diuretic ſalt and bitters, if their ſto- 


mach will bear ſuch practice; but the pallid 
require warm ſtimulating cordials and tonics ; 
ſoap and rhubarb, or aloetics, &c. are in theſe 
the moſt proper laxatives, if they have not 
the piles. 


- Perſons of mental Placidity, or great 
Irrtability. 


Tux mental ſenſations, from the calmeſt 
ſtate to the greateſt degree of ſenſibility or 
irritability, 
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irritability, ſhould be conſidered ; the placid 
require volatiles, ſtimulants, and tonics ; and 


the irritable, nervine ſedative remedies, that | 
allay irritation, ſuch are camphor, valerian, 
the fetid gums, gum pill, &c. Opium 
ſhould be given very cautiouſly, leſt it pro- 
duce delirium or coſtiveneſs, and lack up 
what ſhould be evacuated. 


Of the Robuſt. 
THESE require occaſionally powerful eva- 


cuants, a moderate diet, and as much exer- 
ciſe as they can bear, when the fit be not 
preſent. 


Of the Debilitated. 


'TnesE require ſtomachic laxatives occa- 
ſionally, and tonics of bark, ſteel and vitrio- 
lic preparations, with bitters, &c. 


Of the recent Gout, 


Wurx the gout firſt appears, in ſome 
conſtitutions it may, I believe, be cured by 
ſtrict regimen, and by taking /ac ſulphurirand 
calcined magneſia daily; but no expectation of 

Cure, 


* 
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eure, by theſe remidies, need be formed ; for 
in all my experience, I ſcarce ever could pre- 
vail with any gouty patient to live a ſufficient 
length of time by rules, or purſue any plan, 
however judicious, ſo as to give a reaſonable 
expectation of curing the tormenting diſor- 
der: but what I have ſeen done by diet and 
medicines makes me conclude, that the diſor- 
der may be rendered milder, 


Of the old and inveterate Gout. 


Tat cure is generally impgſible. The only 
thing which medicine ought to attempt, is to 
keep the fits diſtant by invigorating the habit 
without heating it, and by preventing the 
gout, during the fits, from attacking the vis 
tal and animal functions. 

In the former part, it is aſſerted, that rea- 
ſons ſhall be given why the gout, after re- 


peated fits, is generally incurable ?* 
As 


* 1. In the firſt gouty fits the ſoft membranous parts ate all 
in a ſtate of violent diſtention; ſome of the cells of the cellular 
ſtructure are often ruptured, as likewiſe many minute veſſels. 
The zela cellulgſa is proved to demonſtration to form all-the parts 
of the body, muſcular fibres excepted, In the diviſions and in- 

; terſtices 
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As no method has yet been diſcovered to 
prevent fits of the gout aſter the diſorder has 
| been 


terſtices of muſcular fibres the cellular ſtructure is obvious all 
through the minuteſt parts, abounding with veſſels, &c, | 

2. In every ſycceeding fit the ſame violence produces the ſame 
effects, and every time freſh ruptures or deſtruction of parts 
enſue. 

3- The veſſels and cells, thus ruptured, become generally, if 
not always, obliterated ; the diſeaſed parts become harder, reſiſt 
the gouty inflammation more obſtinately, and occaſion ſucceed- 
ing fits, if the body be ſtrong, to be more and more violent, 
painful, and tedious, 

4. In proportion to the number of ſucceeding fits, their vio- 
lence and continuance, frequency or diſtance, ſo a greater or 
leſs number of cells of the zela ceiluls/a or minuteſt veſſels be- 
come one confuſed maſs, and quite different from their original 
ſtructure. 

When calcareous matter burſts from the veſſels or cells, and is 
depoſited in the toes or feet, all the ſpaces it occupies, forming 
what are called chalk- ſtones, are parts detached from their origi- 
nal adheſions, whether membranes, or cutis, &c. When the 
felling breaks, or is opened, the white matter iſſues, evidently 
of calcareous particles and coagulable lymph, in different pro- 
portions ; then an ulcer ſollows, which is generally very obſtinate 
in cure, according as the original rupture of cells or veſſels were 
deep or more ſuperficial, The diſeaſed parts afterwards are lia- 
ble to freſh extravaſations of ſimilar matter from future fits. All 
theſe facts my own experience, as well as the obſervations ＋ 
= fully confirm. 

This repeated deſtructꝭon of parte, by reiterated dnl 
and refiſtance of parts, before already diſeaſed, renders the ſofter 
membranous 
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been long in the conſtitution, as the ravages 


that diſorder commonly make in particular 
cannot be obviated, as the affected parts can 
never be reſtored to their original ſtructure 
and functions, and as after each fit there are 
commonly left ſufficient ſeeds or particles in 


the 


membranous ſubſtances harder than they were naturally before the 
ft of the gout. j | 
F. Theſe reiterated fits, by rendering the membranous parts 
leſs flexible, cauſe all that ſtiffneſs which is experienced about 
the joints of gouty perſons, eſpecially thoſe who have had the 
diſorder many years. 

6. The parts, therefore, thus deſtroyed, or - veſſels thus oblite- 
rated, cannot be reſtored, but retain the ravages of the diſeaſe 
with a partial vaſcular ſyſtem , merely ſufficient to circulate a 
proper quantity of fluids to preſerve the life or warmth of mem- 


| branous parts thus affected. 


7. Therefore, as theſe effects of repeated fits of the gout can 
never be either prevented when the diſorder has been inveterate, 
nor the diſeaſed parts reſtored to their priſtine vigour, without the 
creation of new cells, new weſſels, new nerves, and the original 
flexibility of the parts ſo diſeaſed, which is impoflible by human 
art, it follows, no radical cure can ever be obtained, but every 
freſh fit muſt produce freſh miſchief, and the greater the number, 
much more remote muſt be any probability of cure, 

Add to all theſe reaſons unſound viſcera, the perverſion of the 


gecretions and excretions, the want of due digeſtion, chylification, 


ſanguification, and the univerſal debility of the nervous and mov- 
ing powers; all which, collectively conſidered, will explain the 
cauſes why the gout is incurable, eſpecially if i inveterate, and in 
advanced life. 


TRE Sor. 


the blood for the re- production of the diſorder 
by accumulation, the reaſons why the gout 
is incurable when inveterate, muſt appear ob- 
vious to every reflecting phyſician, and to 
every well-informed reader. | 


The Gout with Chalk Stones. 


Tut gouty paroxyſm may be treated ſafely 
and advantageouſly by the gout acid baths, 
&c. if the patient be not weak or aged. 


Of the Gout with Chalk n attended with 
great Debility. . 


10 ſuch caſes I have ſeldom recommended 


the baths, and therefore cannot ſpeak with 
certainty of their ſucceſs, but am inclined to 
think them, or any thing elle, of little utility, 


when the body is much debilitated and the 


patient greatly advanced in life, 


* The effects of the gout, which have been delivered, are not 


viſionary, nor hypothetical, but practical, and demonſtrable by 
the diſſections, I have repeatedly made, 
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| of the Fi its which are very inflanimatory and 
foort. | 


Tus are to be treated generally by a 
light antiphlogiſtic plan, by votatile faline 
draughts or James powder, or any ſimilar 
antimonial, diaphoretics, the bath, &c. 


- 317 


Of the Gout leſs painful, vague, flying from 
Part to Part, and long continuing. 


Tuls ſpecies of gout-is called by ſome ato- 
nic and miſplaced, and ariſes, in general, 
from debility in the moving powers, or a 
want of due energy in the circulation. The 
morbid matter circulates from one part to 
another, ſeemingly from the communication 
of the cellular ſtructure of the zela cellulgſa, 
and fixes often on the weakeſt, 

If it fix on the coats of the ſtomach, it 
ſometimes produces inflammation, violent 
pain, n nauſea, ſickneſs, vomitings, tremors, 
and ſpaſms on the diaphragm; hence hic- 
cupings, difficulty of breathing, faintings, 
&c. In the membranes of the brain, pain, 

| diſtention 
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diſtention of veſſels, apoplexy, Jethargy. 
and palſy. 

In all ſuch circumſtances, the diſorder, if 
poſſible, ſhould be attracted to the feet, by 
means of the acid baths; which ſhould in 28 
ſuch deſperate caſes be often repeated, and bh 
continued as long as bearable. 

Internally ſtomachics, cardiacs, bitters, 
ſtimulants, and diaphoretics of ſnake root, 
muſk, caſtor, camphor, &c. are proper“. 

The bowels ſhould be kept lax, 


Of the Gout, accompanied worth Gravel or 
Stone. 


Ix ſuch caſes, ſoap and rhubarb, with the 
Chio turpentine in the form of pills, and 
oleaginous mixtures united with the fixed 
alkali, to which may be added the oleum 
juniperi, are moſt proper, and ſometimes the 
univerſal warm bath; which may be com- 
poſed of the muriatic acid and tepid water 
in more diluted proportians. I have known | 
the baths uſeful in gravelly complaints, &c. 

| I 1 2 | of 
For the means of removing the nauſea and vomiting, and 


other affections of the head and ſtomach, &c. the Treatiſe on 
Nervous Diſcaſes may be conſulted, | 
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Of the Gout, attended with bilious Complaints,” 


THERE are two oppoſite ſpecies of bilious 
complaints ; the one from a redundancy of 
bile irregularly coming to the duodenum, 
in which caſe bilious vomitings and purg- 
ing; the other from obſtruction either in 
the liver itſelf, or in the bile ducts, by which 
either a proper quantity of bile is not ſe. 
creted, or conveyed to the firſt inteſtine. or 
duodenum, | 
In the firſt, the bile ſhould ſeldom be 
brought upwards by vomits, as is too com- 
mon a practice, unleſs it be impoſſible to un- 
load the ſtomach of the bile by any other 
means. The bile ſhould be conveyed down- 
wards by infuſions of ſena, cremor tartar and 
rhubarb, or by ſome ſlight aloetic given in 
ſmall, but repeated doſes, until the bile be 
thoroughly removed :from the ſtomach and 
inteſtines. Then bitters and flight tonics 
may be neceſſary to ſtrengthen the ſtomach 
and allay its irritation ; but aſtringents are 
generally improper, as likewiſe opiates, 
for they tend to lock up the Pn, 
| W 
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In the ſecond inſtance, when the bile be 
either not ſecreted in ſufficient quantity in 
the liver, or if it be impeded in its paſſage 
through the ducts, occafioning h, dry 
and clay- coloured excrements ; the obſtruction 
ſhould be attempted to be removed by de- 
tergent laxatives of ſoap, aloes, &c. rhubarb 
joined with ſmall doſes of fa/ fode. 

A quarter of a grain of calomel joined 
with three or four grains of any aloetic pill, 
is an excellent remedy, not only to remove. 
coſtiveneſs, but gradually the obſtruction. 
Such a pill may be taken every night ; and 
before dinner and ſupper the bitter infuſion 
and tincture, with half a or two ſcru- 
ples of the ſal diureticus made into a draught. 
Theſe are ſucceſsful W in ſuch caſes 
when long continued. 

Rhubarb and tartarum ſolubile in ſimple 
peppermint water, have their advantages in 
the more robuſt and inflammatory habits. 


_ Of the Gout in the early Time of Life. 


IT may probably be curetl, if the patient 


would conform to a ſtrict regimen, and has 
found 
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found viſcera ; but experience proves that 
few, very few gouty patients will change, 
what are conſidered the comforts of life, for 

the greateſt probability of cure. One very 
great cauſe of the gout, in an carly period of 
life, is, the injudicious. practice of giving 
children, or youth, 057 growing, wine, 
and ſuch like improper liquors, entailing on 
them much future miſery. 


07 the Gout in . Part of Life, 


Is always incurable for the reaſons already 
delivered; palliating the ſymptoms, and in- 
vigorating the habit, is all that medicine can 
rationally be expected to effect. 


Of the Gout, when the Fits are diftant. 


In the intervals the conſtitution ſhould be 
attended to, and- the body invigorated ; the 
baths ſhould be uſed once or twice a month, 
The diſtant fits are not alarming, provided 
the nervous ſyſtem be not depreſſed with 
thoſe miſerable ſenſations of low ſpirited- 
neſs, which ſome gouty patients, poſſeſſed 
of great nervous ſenſibility, experience. 
FE If 
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If nervous attacks be frequent or conſtant, 
they may be treated in the manner I have 
recommended in the treatiſe on thoſe com- 
plaints. 4 


Of the Gout, when the Fit is frequent. 


THe fits of the gout are frequent in 
thoſe who have long had the diſorder, and 
whoſe bodies are feeble, or who are very free 
livers and great wine-drinkers. A batch of 
claret will, in ſome arthritis, at any time, 
produce a fit of the gout. 

In ſuch, greater moderation ſhould a re- 
commended, and their conſtitutions ſhould 
be invigorated, during the intervals, by tonics 
of bark, ſteel; &c. according to the peculiar 
habits of the patients. | 


Of the Gout complicated with Dropfy. 


From projects of low diet, chiefly vege- 
table, ſmall beer, water, milk, and ſuch like 
irrational practices, when uſed by perſons in 
years who have generally lived freely, the 
gout has been converted into a dropſy : from 

bleeding 
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bleeding piles or other hemorrhages, the 
ſame has happened. In ſuch caſes the pa- 
tients ſhould be ſupported by tanics, as bark 
and the vitriolic acid, if the ſtomach will 
bear it ; vitriolic ether or ſteel and bitters, if 
there be no contra-indication to their uſe, as 
difficulty of breathing, cough, &c. 

The fits of the gout, under theſe circum- 
ſtances, are weaker, remain longer, and often 
ſhift from place to place, and may be gene- 
rally treated as the atonic; but if the vital 
parts become affected, death frequently is the 
conſequence; for, on inſpecting the body 
after death, water is often found in the cheſt 
or pericardium. 


Of the Gout accompanied with Aſthma. 


Ix this caſe there is danger at times, par- 
ticularly in winter, and in gouty fits, of ſuffo- 
cation, unleſs the lungs can be liberated. In 
ſome caſes bleeding or cupping may be uſe- 
ful; but theſe muſt be preſcribed cautiouſly, 
and only on urgent occaſions, and never in the. 
nervous aſthma : but bliſtering on the ere 
culus cordis is generally neceſſary in ſuch 


eaſes. | 
Mankind 
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Mankind know not the danger of the caſe 
when great difficulty of breathing happens, 
and are alarmed at bleeding, which in ſome 
inſtances, particularly in plenitude, is the 
moſt rational remedy. The patient ſuffering 


under an orthopnea muſt inevitably die, if 


the veſſels of the lungs be not promptly de- 
pleted : bleeding is an uncertain and doubtful 
remedy ; but it muſt be performed in danger- 
ous ſituations ; for it cannot render the diſeaſe 
more dangerous, but in ſame inſtances may 
afford relief. 
Bathing the legs with the gout baths, is 
uſeful. Antimonials to promote perſpira- 
tion, and expectorants to raiſe expectoration, 
are neceſſary ; but perhaps in ſome caſes an 
emetic of two or three grains of antimonium 
tartariſatum, James's powder, or ſquills, or 
ſmart purging, may be uſeful ; but they muſt, 
not be repeated, leſt the ſtomach ſuffer more 
from the remedy than the diſeaſe. The lac 
ammoniacum, volatiles and ſquills in ſmall 
doſes, and properly adminiſtered, have theic 
uſes. Every thing bracing, aſtringent, or tonic, 
in this caſe ſhould be carefully ayoided#. 
* The oil of anniſeed to one drachm, mixed with ſolution of 


camphor and mucilage of gum arabic, have produced excellent 
elfecu az a diaphoretic and carminative. 
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of the Management of gouty Patients in the 
Intervals of the Fits, Sc. 


THE eat amongſt the variety of thoſe 
exhibited in the former part of the work, 
as moſt productive of the diſorder, ſhould be 


firſt impartially inveſtigated, and : if practi- 


cable without injury to the conſtitution, 


' ſhould be avoided, or removed. 


Though all narrow ſchemes, or very great 
and ſudden changes of diet are cenſurable 


and dangerous; yet gradual deviations may 


be inſtituted with great advantages. 

Leſs animal diet and wine, or other liquors, 
may be very beneficial ; in particular to thoſe 
who have good appetites, ſtrong digeſtive 
powers, and who uſe but little exerciſe. * 


Exerciſe on foot and horſeback, or in a 


carriage, if practicable, is adviſeable: it 
agitates the viſcera, promotes the ſecretions 
and excretions, &c. | 
Perſons inclined to much ſtudy and a ſe- 
dentary life ſhould moderate their medita- 
tions, and if they write, ſhould rather ſtand 
at a deſk than fit, The immediate purſuits 
f 
0 
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of ſtudy, eſpecially if intenſe, after dinner 
are injurious, Morning i is the time for me. 
ditation. ö 

Thoſe who have drank wine, may, ay 
times, and with judgement, make a change 
for malt liquors, not new nor flatulent ;--- 
porter is better than new ale, and ſtrong beer 
of a proper age is ſuperior to {mall beer. 

The quantity of liquids ſhould be regulated 
by the portion of ſolid food taken : moſt per- 
ſons drink much more than is neceſſary for 

health. 
As gouty patients are generally nervous and 
irritable, whatever ſymptoms valetudinarians 
are ſubject to, will be found fully deſcribed 
and treated on, in the work on thoſe ſubjects 
to which they are referred. 

All young people ſubject to the gout, or 
whoſe anceſtors have laboured under that diſ- 
order, ſhould avoid ſuppers, if liable to full- 
neſs, and make be dinners twice a week or 
oftener. 

 Coſtiveneſs ſhould always be prevented by 
gentle opening medicines according to con- 
ſtitutions. For this purpoſe /ac ſulphuris or 
calcined rng, 4 in ginger tea, or ſome light 

aloetic 
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aloetic ſhould be frequently taken : the for- 
mer have infallibly cured many chronic rheu- 
matiſms, and have proved very efficacious in 
relieving, though not in radically curing, 
arthritic complaints. 

The dry ſkin ſhould be prevented by light 
antimonials, as James's powder, occaſionally 
taken, or two or three grains of the antimonial 
powder may be blended with Rufus's pill, 
which ſeems ſimilar to James's pill, and gi- 
yen twice or thrice a week: by theſe and 
ſuch remedies a dry ſkin is often removed and 
coſtiveneſs prevented. Tea and ſuch watery | 
drinks ſhould be uſed ſparingly, as they re- 
lax the tone of the ſtomach. 

If analogous reaſoning on - many facts 
might be permitted in treating of the gout, 
what has cured the chronic rheumatiſm, and 
hip-gout under my own direction, may bid 
fair to anſwer important purpoſes, if long 
continued, which is the following very weak 
ſolution : but I only deliver this as a rational 
hint, having not yet ſufficiently experienced 
its efficacy in various arthritics.“ 


The bip- gout has been often e be this 3 4 
without the baths, both in private practice, and at the St. Mary- 


Bone Infirmary, as likewiſe by very ſmu dofes of comel and 
pulvis antimonialis, &. &. 
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No. 1. R. Antimon. tartariſat. | 
Hydmeayel marked u, gn: 4 lie a 8 | 
Aq. roſar. 3viij. cujus ſumat 3; fs. exacte in coch. iv. in · 
fuſ. ſaſſafr. vel decoct. rad. ſarſaparillæ mane & nocte. 


Plummer pill, to one grain morning and 
evening, may be long continued on the ſame 
principle; but it is ſeldom well prepared, as 
the ingredients require at leaſt twelve hours 
rubbing. 

To thoſe who do not approve of the fore- 
going, the following light alterative, long 
continued, may prove very advantageous : 


No. 2. R. Hydrarg, ſulph. rub. Zvj. 
Pulv. e tragacanth. c. Zſs, 
— {a], ſodæ Zij. M. accurate, f. pulvis dividendus 
in xvj. partes quarum ſumat j. mane & nocte in coch. 
3]. aquz menth. pip. 


The aqua mephitioa alcalina, joined with 
bitters, may, if for years continued, remove 
the cauſes of the gout. 


Borax, in very ſmall doſes, with * 


may prove beneficial. 
Borax diſlodges the :nfpiſſated mucus on 
the tongue in fevers, its particles intimately 


diſſolved in aqueous menſtruums, and much 


diluted, may enter the lacteal ſyſtem with the 
_ 
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chyle, and aſſiſt in diſuniting the gluten 
that ſo predominates i in the gout. - 

The /pongra uſta, the foſſile and fixed alca- 
line ſalt, the Athiops vegetabilis, and ſuch 
like remedies in very ſmall doſes, with bitters, 
under judicious management and long conti- 
nuance, may prove very beneficial : but few 
gouty patients have ſufficient patience and 
reſolution to perſevere in any plan the leaſt 
likely to prove a radical cure, even when the 
| diſorder be recent; but when inveterate, lit- 
tle ſucceſs is to be expected. Theſe are only 
to be conſidered as uſeful hints; for my own 
experience has not hitherto determined their 
abſolute utility; a long time is requiſite to 
enable a practitioner to ſpeak decidedly ; the 
obſervations of great numbers only can con- 
firm any doctrine. 

Flatulent diet, beans, peas, fallads and 
greens, eſpecially the laſt, unleſs ſtewed, 
are improper; as likewiſe philberts, walnuts, 
cheſnuts, fruits, tarts, &c. : for theſe are lia- 
ble to create flatulency and cholicky com- 
plaints, vomitings, &c, in the gouty fto- 
mach. If they have been imprudently eaten, 
Rn great coldneſs and violent pains in the 


ſtomach 
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ſtomach and bowels follow, with ſwelling 
and inflation from air or wind, an ifs. of 
tincture of ſenna, 3ivſs. of ſimple peppermint 
water, and 3ij, of calcined nagneſia, ſhould 
be mixed together, and two table *Ypoonfuls 
ſhould be taken every hour or two until the 
bowels be opened, the wind corrected or ex- 
pelled, and the pains, by thus removing cau- 
ſes, caſed. 

Carminative clyſters, with oil and inctura 
ſacra, are proper. 

After the bowels have been opened, then 
cordials and volatiles are proper, and in ſome 
caſes a light anodyne may be added. | 

The feet and legs of perſons ſubject to the 
gout, as likewiſe the whole body, ſhould be 
kept warm ; for theſe purpoſes nothing can 
be more uſeful than the leecy hofiery in au- 
tumn, winter, and ſpring, in our mutable 
climate; in the ſummer callico waiſtcoats or 
ſhirts under the linen are eligible. I have 
known both the gout and rheumatiſm greatly 
relieved by an attention to warm cloathing. 
In the latter diſorder the baths have proved 
very efficacious, as likewiſe in the ſciatica, 
or h1p-gout, as it is called. 7 

bh Lime 
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Lime water and bitters are proper where 
acidities abound ; Se/tzer water where th 
do not. 5 | 

The afflicted, through the miſery they ſuf- 
fer, the ill- ſucceſs of whatever they adopt, 
the baſe impoſitions practiſed on them by 
medical adventurers and impoiture, all con- 
tributing to ſhake their faith, they ſubmit to 
more misfortunes than they otherwiſe might 
experience. If they would reſt ſatisfied with- 
out expecting a radical cure, by attempting 
which many have /oft their lives, and would 
they pay ſtrict attention to proper well-con- 
ceived diet, with the uſe of very little and 
gentle medicine, I am certain, their miſerable 
pains might be much mitigated, and their 
lives rendered more comfortable. Theſe are 
the principal ſentiments, at preſent, I have 
to offer on a diſorder that has, in all ages, 
and probably will frequently baffle the acuteſt 
penetration and longeſt experience in phyſie: 
(the reaſons of which have been amply diſ- 
cuſſed in different parts of this treatiſe,) to 
prevent, if poſſible, in future, many groſs 
impoſitions. The primary object in medi- 
eine is to relieve, or cure diſeaſe; the ſecon- 


ry 
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dary is to diſcover the true cauſes of its diffi- 
culty or impoſſibility. This. knowledge is 
the real diſtinction that characteriſes rational 
medicine from -uncertain and irrational em- 
piriciſm.* 


Formulæ of Preſcriptions neceſſary in Fits of 
the Gout. ct 


Laxatives for the pallid. 
No. 3. R. Vin. aloes 3fs. vel. %ij. 
Aq. menth. pip. Ziſs, f. hauſtuspro re nata ſumendus. 


Or, 


No. 4. R. Sapon. amygdal. 3ij. 
Extract. colocynth. comp. 3B 8 
Pulv. antimonial. Dij. M. accurate f. pilulæ, No. 
xxxx. quarum ſumat j. vel ij. in conſtipatione. 


For 


* Amidſt a number of impoſitions which may be produced, 
Le Fevre's claims the preference, as an ingenious contrivance to 
raiſe money under deluſive pretenſions. The man had a ſubſcrip- 
tion opened amongſt the gouty of one hundred guineas each, and 
by the fir ff ſub/cription actually acquired five thouſand guineas. 
If I recolle& right, a ſecond ſubſcription was opened, to which 
many ſubſcribed : then the artiſt diſappeared, under pretence of 
going to Germany to prepare his powders, but never returned, 
leaving his gouty patients to reflect on their credulity, without 
any mitigation of their diſorder. | 


Vo I. II. =— 


| 
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For the florid and robuſt, 

No. 5. R. Infuſ. ſen. z iſs. 

Tinct. ejuſdem Zij. 

Kali. tartarifat. Ziſs. f. hauſtus. 
No. 6. R. Pulv. Rhei, Dj. vel Iſs. 

Kali tartariſat. 3ij. 

Infuſ. fen. 3 iſs. 

Tinct. ejuſdem Zij. f. hauſtus. 


Diaphoretics, when the ſtomach, head, or 
lungs be affected. 
No. 7. R. Pulv. antimonial. 3ſs. | 
——Camphor, Dij. Conf. corticis aurant. q. ſ. 
pilulæ No. xii. quarum ſumat j. vel ij. ſextä 
quaque hora ſuperbibendo hauſtum ſequentem. 
No. 8. R. Aq. pur. Ziſs. 
Tinct. ſerpent. virg. 31). f. hauſtus. 
No. 9. R. Antimon. tartariſat. gr. j. ſolve in aq. pur. 3j. 
R. Solutionis præcedent. 3j. 
Aq. pur. Ziſs. | 
Tinct. ſerpent. virg. 3ij. f. hauſtus. 


In flatulency. 
No. 10. R. Pulv. Rhei, gr. x. vel. xv. 
— Zingib. gr. xij. 
Magneſ. alb. 3ſs f. pulvis, pro re nata ſumendus in 
coch ij. aquæ pur, | 


Or, 


No. 11. R. Spt. Lavend. c. 3 iſi. 
Magneſ. alb. uſt, 3ii. 


Aq. 
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Aq. menth. pip. Zivfs, M. cujus ſumat coch, ij. ad 
libitum. | 
No. 12. R. Sal. c. c. gr. iv. ſolve in aq. menth, pip. Ziſs. 
Tinct. Cardamom. Zij. | | 
Magneſ. alb. uſt. fs, f. bauſtus. 


The foregoing are intended, in general, to 
neutralize fixed or acid air in the ſtomach, 
or to diſpoſe the cauſes of irritation, to de- 
ſcend through the inteſtines, and they may 

be repeated aceording to the judgment of 
the preſcriber. 

When the ſtomach is affected, and mk 


with coldneſs of the extremities, 


No. 13. R. Ol. aniſi, 38. ad 3j. 
Mucilag. gumm. arab. Zij. 
Sacch. alb. Dj. contere, deinde adde aq, cinnam. 
3 iſs. liquor. ammon. c. gtt. xxx. f. hauſtus. 


This, in caſes of great extremity, ex- 
pels flatulency, and ſtimulates, and has pro- 
duced, when repeated every ſix hours, ex- 
cellent effects, in not only the gout, but in 
the chronic rheumatiſm. Tint. opii may 
ſometimes be added, in caſes of great pain. 

K ka. For- 


| 
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Formule for Patients during the Intervals 
of the Gouty Fits. 


Coſtiveneſs ſhould always be prevented by 
the modes already recommended. 


The ſtomach ſhould be ſtrengthened. 
Viſceral obſtruction removed. 


No. 14. R. Tinct. Caſcarillæ Zij. 
Aq. pur. Z iſs. M. ante prandium quotidie ſu- 


mendus. 
Or, 
No. 15. R. Tin&. gentian. c. Ziij. 
flor. martial. 3j. M. cujus ſumat 31j. ante 


e e et cœælm in coch. * infuſ. flor. 
chamæmil. a 
No. 16. R. Magneſ. alb. Ziiiſs. 
Pulv. Rhei, 3ſs. | 
— Zingib. 3j. M. f. pulvis dividendus in viij. 
partes, quarum ſumat j. in n coch. ĩij. infuſ. zin- 
gib. omni nocte. 
No. 17. R. Magneſ. alb. 
Sulphur præcipitat. aa. Zij. 
Pulv. zingib. Ziſs. M. f. pulvis dividendus in viij. 
partes quarum ſumat unam quovis mane iu coch. 
ij. infuſ. flor, chamœmil. 


For the bilious in obſtructed liver, or 
bile ducts. - 
| No. 18. 
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No. 18. R. Sapo. amygdal Zij. 
Pil. Ruf. 3j. 


Calomel, ppt. gr. vithe M. accurate, f. pilulz No. 
xxxx. quarum ſumat j. vel. ij. bis vel ter in 


I. 


To fren ſis the debilitated and en 


No. ig. R. ne Zi. 6% iu 252 
213- eee E221 
Ferri vitriolat, gr. viij. | 
_ Kali praparat. 3j. ſolve _ 
© Ting. amar. 3j. f. miſtura, cujus ſumat N. iij. 


ante prandium et a— 

In the nevada the uſual diet ſhould be 
changed, but in ſuch. a prudent manner, that 
whatever deviations. may be adopted, they 
ſhould be ſo conducted as not to relax the 
habit, Leſs animal food may be eaten, and 
the quantity of wine leſſened, or partially 
changed for malt liquor, not flatulent, &c.; 
recollecting, that all ſudden and great 
changes in food are hazardous in the gout, 
but gradual changes are always ſalutary. 


THE 
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HE CONCLUSION. 


THE whole, which has been delivered on 

the Gont; is ſubmitted, with the greateſt re- 
ſpect, to profeſſional and public conſideration; 
learning and candour will perceive the diffi- 
culty of producing ſatisfactory ætiological 
facts, or deductions by reaſoning on a diſorder 
ſo abſtruſe, various, and contradictory in its ap- 
pearances in different ſubjects. What is here 
produced, however, may be a ſpur to others, 
and new experiments may be added, which 
may not only more ſatisfactorily explain the 
nature of the diſorder, but diſcover new re- 
medies, either to prevent its cauſes, or remove 
the preſent defects in the cure. 

The author requeſts, that a candid per- 
uſal of the theoretical doctrines contained in 
the work, and a fair and impartial trial may 
be made of the baths, and other modes of 
treatment recommended ; for time and proofs 
alone can determine on their merits or de- 
merits. They ſhould be accurately and im- 
partially ſcrutiniſed by thoſe who are verſed 

| in 
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in all the lateſt modern diſcoveries, and 
not cenſured by injudicious critics, who have 
neither time nor inclination to make them- 
ſelves maſters of the ſubject, and whoſe 
knowledge extends little farther than an 
acquaintance with Boerhaave's ſyſtem. 
The afflicted, it is hoped, will not be de- 
ceived by falſe alarms, nor diverted by preju- 
dices from attempting the relief of their mi- 
ſerable diſorder. It is preſumed, that theſe 
attempts to relieve human miſery will not 
experience unmerited oppoſition from thoſe 
who ſhould promote the welfare of ſociety, 
for, to oppoſe uſeful doctrines, without 
due reflection and fair trials, becauſe they 
are new, is, to inhumanly deprive the 
afflicted of even a probability of relief. 
Such a conduct, under the deluſion of 
whatever ſpecious pretext, ought to be re- 
probated by all learned and honourable men : 


it bars the door againſt the free diſcuſſion of 
an art at preſent imperfect; tends to diſ- 


courage ſtudy and induſtry in making diſ- 
coveries, and proves a check to all intended 
medical improvement. | 
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TRE diſorder called hbydrophobia, rabies ca- 
nina, canine rage or madneſs, ariſes from 
the bite of what has improperly been called 
a mad dog. 

Though the diforder hath been denomina- 
ted madneſs, it never was, what is defined to 
be, madneſs, but a febrile or nervous deli- 
rium of the acute kind, terminating fatally 
in a few days,, after the ſymptoms have 
appeared, Madneſs having” been proved to 
be a /ong continued derangement of the mind 
without fever, it follows, that the acute 
ſymptoms arifing form the bite of a dog under 
a raving delirium, uh fever, is by no means 

madneſs : 
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madneſs: the name, therefore, ſhall be 
changed, and the diſorder in this treatiſe ſhall 
be nominated the canine feveriſb phrenſy. 
Hydrophobia, ſay the antients, five - aquæ 
metus, eſt affectus cum furore, liquidorum et 
ſplendidorum fuga, aliquando cum delirio, 
febri, aliiſque ſymptomatibus, ſummo cum 
vitæ diſcrimine invadens, ortus et propagatus 
ex morſu canis rabidi, eique analogo contagio, 
ex dog aqua, el Pobew Iimeo. If it be true 
that dogs are afraid of water, which I much 
doubt, it is not water they are intimidated 
with, but the fear of ſwallowing ;. for the 
throat and fauces are ſo ſwelled, that they 
cannot ſwallow their ſaliva or ſpittle: this 
occaſions the frothing at the mouth. 
The various deſcriptions, and marvellous 
accounts of this diſorder, ſeem much exagge- 
rated. There is to be found a ſuperabun- 
dance of ſurpriſing rhapſodical deſcription in 
medical writers ; but amongſt the vulgar, the 
miraculous reports, the fears, the mi ſrepre- 
ſentations, the dreadful hiſtories, or wonder- 
ful cures, exceed all the bounds of proba- 
bility.“ 
* Neither mankind in general, nor medical practitioners, ex- 


cepting Berkmenhout, have reflected on the nature of the diſeaſe, 
who has given a very ingenious book on the ſubject. 
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Mankind are determined to be impoſed | 
on, in order to be wretched, and to deal out | 
horror and black miſery to their family, 
friends and neighbours. | 

Having preſcribed for ſome thouſands of 
patients, annually, of all ranks and deſcrip- 
tions, for above twenty-five years, in this 
great metropolis, excluſive of much previous 
practice, I ſolemnly declare, that though 1 
have been conſulted by many perſons during 
that period, who have been bitten by dogs 
ſuppoſed mad, yet I have never ſeen thoſe 
ſymptoms of hydrophobra that have been deſ- 
cribed by authors, nor have I ſeen one perſon 
die of that diſorder, as repreſented, with bark- 
ing, howling, &c. from which circumſtances, 
I do not heſitate to affert, that many extraor- 
dinary relations of canine madneſs are very 
dubitable. The florid deſcriptions of the 
diſorder ſeem ancient inventions, originating 
in vague report, copied from age to age by 
medical authors, without reflection, or with- 
out adverting to facts; and believed by the 
multitude, not becauſe they ſaw human 
beings die of the diſorder, but becauſe dogs, 
who bite one another under the diſeaſe, com- 

municate 
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municate the ſame to others ; ; who, foaming 
and frothing at the mouth, in a ſtate of de/j- 
rium or feveriſh phrenſy, with brown tongue, 
and other marks of approaching putridity, ex- 
pired barking, howling, or in convulſions. 
The dreadful apprehenſions which this ca- 
taſtrophe inſpired, were eaſily transferred by 
fanciful imaginations as happening to human 
beings. Thus error has been heaped on error. 
How many have been rendered miſerable by 
theſe recitals, and how many have been 
frightened to death by theſe unfounded ap- 
prehenſions? The major part of mankind 
ſeldom reflect, and many are never more ſa- 
tisfied, than when they are e moſt frightened or 
deluded, 

The impoſture and folly, the ignorance 
and infatuation, the credulity and abſurdity 
of all that has been advanced on the ſubject, 
have been amply conſidered by the late inge- 
nious Dr. Berkenhout. The groſſeſt fallacies 
have been detected, errors expoſed; the fear of 
approaching water has been proved not to 
exiſt, and as to human beings barkrmg, 
howling, and biting, under the ſuppoſed 
influence of the diſeaſe, theſe ſtrange ſtories 

I are 
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are too groſs to gain credit, except by thoſe 
who have weak judgments, and much faith. 
Thoſe who inveſtigate with caution ll foon 
diſcover the deluſion. | 

There have not been viking artful phyſi- 
cians, however, who, inſtead of attacking 
vulgar errors, and expoſing fallacy, have ſur- 
prifed mankind by deliberate artifices, and 
have raiſed a great reputation by nurſing the 
mad prevailing prejudices of the people, and 
by writing ſurprifing accounts of the hydro- 
phobia, bite of the tarantula, &c. with the 
ridiculous dances, &c. and cure. One of 
theſe phyſicians, as I have been well informed, 
of the greateſt eminence, and belonging to 
the Britiſh court, uſed the the following pro- 
verb: If you do not bully and cajole the world, 
the world will bully and cajole you. A weak 
underſtanding may be pitied, when acting 
abſurdly or ſuperſtitiouſſy, through a vicious 
credulity, or from innocent ſimplicity ; but 
when we fee a ſuperior underſtanding exer- 
ciſing its great talents in tricks and decep- 
tions of a ſerious tendency, a liberal mind 
is filled why horror 


After 
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After declaring, that the diſorder never 
was madneſs, and, that almoſt all the re- 
medies | hitherto recommended, are neither 
founded in any rational principle, nor by any 
rational analogy to the diſeaſes or ſymptoms 
moſt approaching the canine feveriſh delirium, 
nor in any reſpect adequate to ſuch an acute 
diſorder ; I ſhall proceed to give my free ſen- 
timents on that frightful complaint, which 
has been formerly, and which is now, il- 
logically called nen canine mad- 
neſs, &c. 


On the canine feveriſh Phrenſy. 


The canine feveriſh and contagious phrenſy 
1s moſt common about the month.of Auguſt 
and September; when warmth and rain pro- 
duce putrid diſeaſes amongſt human beings. 

The diſorder the dog labors under is the 
canine putrid fever; he becomes dejected, 
hangs his tail, appears debilitated, his eyes 


inflame, deglutition is difficult, he avoids 
his maſter, and at the heighth of the diſorder, 
being in a ſtate of deli ium, runs about wild, 


bites all he-comes near, foams at the mouth, 
| is 
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is heated, the fluids are diſſolved, and he ; 


dies. 
The time in 1 che bite of the dog 


infectious is towards the criſis of the arti & 
At this period the dog runs forth vehemently, 
and bites others; he is in a ſtate of feverib 
delirium, his tongue, gums, and teeth are co- 
vered with a browniſh mucus, and putrid 
ſordes, and all the dog's fluids are ap- 
proaching to a ſtate of putridity or diſſolution, 
The delirium is only a ſymptom of the dog's 
diſeaſe, as the delirium in fevers amongſt the 
human ſpecies, the effect, not the cauſe. 
By the bite, or even the breath, as in other 
putrid diſorders, dogs may communicate the 
canine fever to others. The putrid malig- 
nant ſore throat is communicable yy 
by the breath. 

If the dog ſhould be let looſe i in a ſtate of 
deſirium,* and the diſorder ſhould be in the 
putrid ſtage, and he ſhould bite a human 
brings the canine putrid fever may be com- 

muni- 
* If homan 1 were ſuffered to run forth where they 
pleaſed, when impelled by a delirium, they would commit vari- 


ous abſurdities, ſome run into the ſtreet, others jump out of the 
windows, &Cc, 


Vor. II. LI 


— 
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municated to man, and thus man, or an 
animal, may receive the ſeeds of putrid infec- 
tion; and, in a week or two, as in the ſmall- 
pox, or other infectious acute diſorders, the 
ſymptoms may appear. | 

The canine fever being of a peculiar kind, 
manifeſts itſelf in a peculiar manner : dryneſs 
and inflammation of the fauces, diſtentions 
of the veſſels of the eyes, as in the phrenitis, 
irritation and delirium follow, ſpaſms on the 
muſcles of ſwallowing, glandular tumors are 
its common attendants ; fever, convulſions, 
ſyncope, cold ſweats, and laſtly, death cloſes 
the ſcene. All which ſymptoms, ſeparately 
or collectively conſidered, prove the diſorder 
to be very acute and febrile, not chronic, 
therefore not madneſs. In madneſs, the na- 
tural and vital functions are performed with- 
out moleſtation; in fever, and delirium, its at- 
tendant, neither the animal, vital, nor natural 
functions are regularly performed, but all are 
in a ſtate of perverſton and perturbation. 

The diſſections of bodies after death ſhew : 

The gall bladder turgid with putrid bile. 

Gangrenous appearances, from prior in- 
flammation, in the fauces, pharynx, cſo- 
phagus, ſtomach and inteſtines, 
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Livid ſpots in different parts. 

The brain dry, its veſſels very turgid and 
in a ſtate of diſtention, with blackiſh blood. 

In ſhort, the diſſections have proved the 
diſorder to be a fever of the higheſt degree of 
malignity, whether the ſymptoms or great 
danger of infection be conſidered; or its fa- 
tal and direful termination in death. 


Propoſitions. 


1. The diſorder, therefore, called bydropho- 
bia, or canine madneſs, is proved to be a 
putrid fever /i7 generic. 

2. The modes of treating the diſorder have 
been futile in the extreme: from hence it is 
inferred, though many thouſands may have 
been bitten by dogs /uppoſed mad ; yet, as the 
cloaths, whether ſtockings, coat or waiſtcoat, 
muſt have firſt cleanſed the dog's teeth before 
the fleſh was bitten, the terrible fever could 
not be communicated. 

3. The infection not being received, nor 
conveyed by the lymphatic nor abſorbent ſyſ- 
tem, the perſon bit eſcaped. 

4. Dogs, not wearing cloaths, on being 
bit in the delirious ſtate of the biter, re- 

LI2 ceive 
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ceive the infection: hence the cauſe of ſo 
many dogs receiving, and dying of the dog 


putrid fever, and ſo few of the human ſpecies 
| ſuffering, who avoid the evil by every means 


which can be ſuggeſted, by timidity, by re- 
flection and experience, excluſive of their 
cloaths being a great protection from the ve- 
nomous bite, by abſorbing the infectious par- 
ticles, before they reach the ſkin with the 
teeth. | 

5. That, if a perfon received the infection 
of a putrid dog fever, the body being in a re- 
laxed ſtate, as is common, the latter end of 
ſummer, bathing in the ſea, the Ormſkirk re- 
medy compoſed of chalk; alum, and bole armo-' 
niac ;* the Tonquin remedy, of einnabar and 
muſk ; the dipping in a fiſh-pond, or in ſalt- 
water, muſt abſolutely prove - inefficacious ; 
becauſe none of thoſe remedies have the leaſt 
beneficial effect in putrid-tending violent acute 
diſeaſes ; much leſs effect would they have in 
the putrid dog feuer, which is a fever of the 
moſt exalted putridity, or a fever that acts 
with the: greateſt rapidity: and force on the 
nervous ſyſtem, ſolids and fluids. 


6 There- 


The OCrmſkirk medicine was analyſed by Dr, Lewis, and 
prove to be that compoſition, See Berkenhout, 
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6. Therefore, all thoſe pretended relations 
of perſons cured by the 7r:fing means already = 
mentioned, are extremely dubious and highly 
improbable. Perſons were bit by dogs, per- 
haps not attacked with the dog fever, or in its 
early and non- infectious ſtage; or if they 
were bit afterward, the infection was never 
received into the conſtitution, conſequently 
they never had the diſorder ; and whether 
they had gone to the ſea, or remained on dry 
land; whether they took the Oymſtirt, Ton- 
guin, or any other irrational remedy, they 
would have been equally ſafe. The imaging- 
tion, not the body, was infected with the 
diſorder; and it is horrid to reflect on the 
deep miſery many have ſuffered from their 
own conceits, or vulgar fears. Vague re- 
port, and medical authorities of all the nu- 
merous writers, who are mere copyiſts of 
their predeceſſors, have all deſcribed the by- 
drophobia as one of the greateſt calamities that 
could happen. If conclufions were drawn 
from the high coloring of the ſymptoms, as 
delineated by authors, it would be thought 
the diſeaſe was as common as a defluxion 
from cold, or an ague, and that every phy- 
| 7 ſician 
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ſician had ſeen and comprehended the diſorder 
with as great certainty as ſurgeons do the vene- 
real diſeaſe. The contrary is the fact: very few 
have even attended, what they call canine 
madneſs ; and thoſe who have pretended to 
treat the diſeaſe medically, have manifeſted 
ſuch a total ignorance of the manner in which 
any poiſonous matter may be communicated, 
and conveyed into the conſtitution, that this, 
Joined with the irrationality of treatment pro- 
mulgated, are ſufficient to convince every mo- 
dern and learned practitioner, that the ſymp- 
"toms deſcribed, and the cures by the remedies 
; given, were mere fables, the offspring of credu- 
lity or artifice, and not adequate to the dange- 
rous tendency of the diſeaſe. It is, therefore, 
rationally inferred, that the*diſorder is very 
 rareamongſt human beings, and when it hath 
happened, it has been irrationally treated, 
which accounts for its faza/ity, whenever it 
has proved fatal. | 


The Nature of the Febrile Dog Pas and 


by what Means it 7 may be conveyed to Human 
Beings. 


Thoſe who know that any putrid, vene- 
real, ſmall-pox, or other i nfectious matter, 


I may 
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may be conveyed into the human conſtitution 
from the matter touchin g the lighteſt ſcratch, 
will. eafily conceive the facile introduction of 
the contaminated ſaliva of a dog in a ſtate of 
delirium, from a diſorder of ſo acrid and ſub- 
tile a nature as the canine fever, in the acme or 
putrid ſtate of the diſeaſe. The putrid ſore 
ulcerated throat is communicated by the 
breath, why may nor the dog fever by a bite? 
Thoſe medical gentlemen, who even have 
not conſidered the ſubje&, will perfectly 


_ comprehend the following propoſitions, pro- 
vided they previouſly know the offices of the 


abſorbent ſiſlem, and that many fatal poiſons 
may be conveyed to the habit by means of 
that new diſcovered ſyſtem unknown to the 
ancients.“ 


Propoſitions. - 


1. Venereal matter, the 1 particles 
of the {mall- -pex by inoculation,, putrid mat- 
ter 


* The veſſels themſelves were known by Nack, Rudbeck, Toliffe, 
and others; but their uſes have been aſcertained by Drs. Hunter, 
Monro, Meckell ; by Hewſen, Cruilſbanks,. Falconer, Sheldon, &c. 
I do not, however, perfectly agree with theſe excellent anato- 
miſts, 


— — 


E 
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ter received by a ſcratch on the finger during 
diſſection of a morbid putrid body, have all 
been attracted by the abſorbent lymphatics, and 
conveyed to the 7horacic duct, from thence 
to the ſubclavian vein, and thus mixing with 
the blood, have produced the evident ſymp- 
_ toms, either ſooner or later, according to the 
nature of thoſe, diſeaſes. | 

2. The infection being once received, it 
produces its evident effects ſooner or later, in 
proportion to the aptitude or inaptitude of 
the body to attraf?, convey, and affimilate 

the infectious particles ſo as to produce the 
| irritation and appearances in the body, which 
clearly manifeſts the nature of infection re- 
ceived. The infections of venereal virus, va- 

riolous or putrid matter, being diſſimilar, the 
| ſymptoms and appearances are diſſimilar. 

3. The venereal infection, if not received 
in the genital parts by copulation, attacks, 
in a long time, the perioſteum of bones, lym- 
phatic glands and veſſels, or makes its appear- 
ance in ſerpigenous venereal 'eruptions on the 
ſkin without fever, in nocturnal pains, &c. 

4. The varie/ous, or ſmall-pox matter, cau- 


ſes 
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ſes firſt ſever, then, in eight, ten, or twelve 
days appears on the ſkin in eruptions, which 
elevate, ſuppurate, break and are exſiccated, 
in certain periods. 

5. The putrid matter, or contagious febrile 
particles, produce violent acute fevers with 
great depreſſion of ſpirits, brown tongue, the 
thruſh, a diſſolution of all the human fluids, 
extreme debility, delirium, ſyncope, cold 
ſweats, death. All theſe ſymptoms are very 
rapid in hot climates, but flower in their you 
greſs in cold. | 

6. The bite of the dog under the raging 
febrile delirium, is ſaid to convey ſimilar parti- 
cles to the human body, that prove Celtruc- 
tive to the canine race. 

7. There cannot be the leaſt doubt, that 
the canine fever has been received by the hu- 
man ſpecies, and death has ſoon been the 
conſequence. There are ſo many teſtimonies 
of different authors on the ſubject, that it 
would argue a vicious incredulity not to credit 
ſome, though not-all the writers ; eſpecially 
thoſe, who have faid the diſorder appeared. 
many months, or years, after the bite hap- - 


If a human being under a common raving madneſs bites his 
keeper, or any other perſon, the perſons bit are never mad in 
conſequence ; becauſe madneſs is without fever or infection. 
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pened.“ This is ſo contrary to all experience 
and, obſervation ,in every other acute diſeaſe, 


that, it would be the extreme of folly to have 
faith in ſuch ſuſpicious relations. 
8. Whether the diſorder may make its 
appearance in a few days or weeks, it is cer- 
tainly of the putrid-tending kind; acute, 
ſhort in its progreſs ; alarming, highly dan- 


gerous, and commonly, through ignorant 
treatment in the beginning, proves fatal. 


9. It is received from the infectious par- 
ticles in the different parts of the dog's 
mouth while he bites, and conveyed to the 
habit, by the means of the /ymphatic abſorbing 
veſſels to the blood, through the thoracic 
duct, to the left ſubclavian vein. 

If it be ſuppoſed the minute venal fiſlem 
attracts and conveys the ſubtile particles of 
contaminated matter, then theſe infectious 
particles will proceed to the vena cava ; but 
in either caſe, the effects muſt be ſoon the 
ſame. 


* Perſons who have had a fever. years after having been ſup- 
poſed bit, and who have died hiceuping, have been ſaid to owe 
the origin of their death to the bite of a dog: in hot countries 
particularly, and other countries, hiccups are often the forerun- 
ners of death. This fngu/:x5 or hiccuping has been called bark- 
ing like a dig; two erroneous inſtances of which I have been 
witueſs to. 


LF 
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Therefore, the infectious matter muſt be 
conveyed to the body by weſſels that gend 
from the extremities; that is, from the feet 
to the /egs, from the g, to the :7highs.; from 
the hands to the arms, from thence to the 
axilla or armpit, from *thencecto the thoracic 
duct. If the poiſon becconveyed by the mi- 
nute »venal ſanguiſerous ſyſtem, the matter 


muſt be conveyed and directed upwards in 


a ſimilar manner, but it muſt ultimately ter- 
minate in the vena cava, before it enters the 


heart, or can be circulated in the: lungs, and 
through the whole body, unleſs the cells of 


the ela celluloſa may receive and convey the 


poiſon. in the ſame manner, in which an uni- 


ver/al emphyſema happens. 

A very ſmall portion of variolous matter, 
from the point of a lancet, in inoculation for 
the ſmall-pox, produces, in a certain number 
of days, the ſmall- pox; this is well known 
by long experience in thouſands of inſtances, 
How ſmall a quantity of putrid-matrer in diſ- 

ſection hath contaminated the whole body, and 
proved fatal by producing a putrid fever, is 
well known in repeated inſtances. A punc- 
ture or prick of a S bis or needle, ſcarce diſ- 

cernible 
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cernible to the eye, has received ſufficient 
putrid matter, to bring on an univerſal fever, 
and deſtroy young vigorous men: the ſame 
portion of venereal matter, communicated in 
alike manner to midwives, when performing 
their humane office, &c. or by touching the 
matter of a gonorrhea, when virulent, has 
produced the diſorder called wvenerea/. 1 
have known patients receive the venereal 
diſeaſe, and ſuffer long, before it made its 
manifeſt appearance, by ſuch accidents. All 
| theſe facts are mentioned from my own ex- 
perience, and numerous authors confirm the 
ſame, as well as daily practice.“ 
I) be nature of the diſorder formerly called 
canine madneſs, hath been fully ſhewn to de a a 
contagious fever, ſur generts. 
| 15 The 
Chronic diſeaſes that are infectious, ſuch as the confirmed ve. 
wereal diſeaſe, &c. are never accompanied auiih fever, they may 
appear years after the venereal matter hath been received, if not 
by copulation : but then the ſymptoms, whether they appear in 
ulcers of the throat, in nocturnal pains in the bones, the comma 
veneris, or in venereal ſerpigenous or other eruptions, the dif- 
order ĩs not acute, nor dangerons, is well known by ſurgeons and 
phyſicians of experience, ſo as not to be miſtaken for others; and 
the diſorder once known, i is cured with certainty, except in rare 


inſtances, by the judicious application of mercurials, &c. accord- 
ing to the nature, ſymptoms, and conſtitutions of the patients. . 
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The following facts are e to be 
proofs: * 

E That the fur or 8 matter about yo 
ninth tongue, or the frothy ſaliva of the dog. 
is infectious, when in this raging fever, at 
or towards the criſis, which is the period dogs 
run about in great rage, inſenſible of what 
they do, to all appearance. 

2. That the infecting matter muſt * con- 
veyed to the 'perſon bitten, by either the 
lymphatic abſorbent ſyſtem, the venal ſangui- 
ferous ſyſtem, or by the communicating 
powers of the cellular ſtructure, of which 
almoſt the whole human body is com- 
poſed.“ 

3. That in communicating the infectious, 
and often deleterious particles, the particles 
themſelves muſt take a certain direction, and 
muſt be conveyed by certain modes, before 
they can contaminate the whole body, and 
produce the dog fever; for the diſorder is 

not viſible for ſome days after the bite, as 


happens 

* Facts of this cellular communication are evidently demon- 
ſtrated in the anaſarcous dropſy, and the evacuation of the ſerum. 
from all parts, by punctures on the legs, &e. and likewiſe in the 


emphyſema, &c. See Haller - and all modern n 
authors. ü 
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happens in inoculation for the ſmall-pax ; 
or as in other infectious acute febrile diſeaſes. 
4. That, this communication, of the in- 
fectious matter muſt be conveyed retrograde 
to the circulation of the blood in the arteries ; 
as may be obſerved in all other infections. 
in which, we plainly fee, firſt, the hympbatic 
glands of the arm below the elbow. next the 
lymphatic glands of the axilla, or armpit in- 
fected: in the legs, the ſuperficial lymphatics, 
from foul ulcers, are ſeen inflamed in their 
courſe to the gland below the groin, which 
being more ſuperficial than others, will tu- 
mefy, inflame, and become painful, when 
poiſons, &c. are received.* 

On theſe facts, and many reafonings de- 
duced from them, may the cure of the miſ- 
chiefs ariſing from bites of dogs, or venomous 
irritated beaſts, be rationally attempted; and 
the ſame modes of treatment may ſecure 

anatomiſts 


Sometimes the whole courſe of the lymphatic veſſels are 
plainly ſeen by inflammation in their direction, which are well 
known to anatomiſts; and I have ſeen many inſtances of this na- 
ture in venereal infection, from receiving the infection by a light 
ſcratch on the finger, xc. and have cured the diſorder by mer. 
eurial friftions, after the axillary glands have been much tume- 
ed, &c. 
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anatomiſts from thoſe fatal effects too often 
experienced, in the purſuit of the excellent b 


true medical Knowledge. 


The cure of the Bite of Dogs in the raging | 
feveriſh Delirium, 650 


- +8 


The cafe of the bite confifts of three me- 
thods, according to circumſtances. 

1. The preventing the infection 1025 be- 
ing communicated to'the whole body; lune. 
diately after the bite. JST: « 

2. The prevention of the effects of the 
bite, when the infectious particles have been 

received, and may rationally be ſuppofed to 
be circulating in the” body, previous to . 
appearance of the ſymptorns. | 

3. The treatment of the diſorder when the 
ſymptoms of the dog fever appear, 

The ſucceſsful prevention of the effects of 
the bite depend on an immediate application 
of the following plans. 

1. A cord of packthread, Gall tape, © or 
garter, ſhould be tied round very tight, a little 
above the part bitten; ; whether it be a finger, 
n 
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the hand, the leg, &c. it ſhould be drawn ſo 
tight as to render the parts below inſenſible, 


and of a bluiſh or blackiſh colour. The in- 
ſection is ſuppoſed to ſpread its. baneful ef- 


fects upwards, agreably to the laws of the 


circulation of veins and lymphatics. 

2. With a knife, razor, or any cutting 
inſtrument, a wound ſhould be carefully 
made above the bite, rather deeper in the 
fleſh than the bite itſelf, and more extenſive ; 
but acroſs the leg or arm bitten: if a ſurgeon 
ſhould perform it, he may make a ſecond 
inciſion, about the eighth of an inch above 
the former, and carefully diſſect the piece 
out ; but, if another perſon, not a ſurgeon, 
ſhould cut the part, he muſt be content with 
only making the ſecond cut or ſlaſh. 

It muſt be obſerved, that theſe wounds are 
moſt dangerous on the ankles or wriſts, leſs 
dangerous higher towards the calf of the leg, 
and leaſt ſo on or above the calf of the leg, 
until the ham be approached. The ſame 
caution may be obſerved in the arm. Large 
blood veſſels are to be avoided, and the courſe 


of the ſuperficial lymphatics, by ſurgeons, 


{killed in anatomy, ſhould be particularly 
confidered. 
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The ligature or cord tightly drawn round 
the member bit, will ſtop the circulation of 
the returning blood or fluids, for ſome con- 
ſiderable time; therefore, in general, it is 
ſuppoſed ſome ſurgeon may be in time to 
operate according to the modes and cautions 
above recommended ; but if not, perſons 
not of the faculty, ſhould exert them- 
ſelves, on ſo ſerious an occaſion, to ſave the 
life of a fellow-creature, and any one might 
ſoon learn to N that is neceſſary, 
with ſafety. 

If the cord be applied ſoon after the bite, 
and the bitten part be immediately waſhed 
with ſoap and water with a tooth bruſh, or 
other bruſh, ſo that the wound"inflited may 
be thoroughly cleanſed, and the -poifonous 
matter thus diluted, or : waſhed out, and the 
inciſions be made in no long period of time 
after; all fears from the bite may be at an 
end: for the cauſe and communication of 
the diſorder being removed, no bad effects 
moſt probably will be the conſequence. 

If it could be thought, that, contrary to the 
laws of nature, and of the circulation, the diſ- 

Vor. . order 
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order could be communicated, by any means, 
below the wound made by the bite ; then 
another ligature below the bite, or cord tied 
round tight, may be applied, and the whole 
part bitten may be cut out.* This mode would 
infallibly prevent any ill conſequences from 
the bites of dogs ſuppoſed mad. 

The ſame methods would prevent putrid 


infection from contaminating the body of dr/- 


feftors. No claſs of men merit more of ſo- 
ciety than ingenious practical anatomiſts, and 
the preſervation of their lives is of the ut- 
moſt conſequence to the art of medicine. 
Theſe modes of treatment are equally ap- 
plicable to the canine race, horſes, eve; or 


any other animals. 


Hitherto the bite has been ſuppoſed to be 
ſituated in the limbs, and theſe parts are more 
commonly bitten than any others; eſpecially 
amongſt the human kind. 5 


* Powder of cantharides may be uſefully applied to the wound 
made by the bite, or flower of muſtard, to promote a diſcharge. 
4 Burning the part above the bite, by means of a red hot 


wire, knitting needle, or prong of a fork, might prevent the 


miſchief; but as to /acking the part bitten, as recommended by 
the ingenious Dr. Berkenhout, no perſons, I think, will be dif- 
poſed to ſuck the wound of perſons bitten by dogs, under theſe 
frightful circumſtances, 
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If, however, the belly be bitten, it may be 
tied round; if the lip, face, or any other part 
be wounded, and if a cord cannot be applied, a 
hard preſſure with abit of wood, the blunt fide 
of a knife, or even the finger ſhould be uſed, 
and the part ſcarified, above or below, accord- 
ing as the ſuperficial lymphatics, or /anguife- 
rous veins run, and convey their fluids towards 
the left ſubclavian vein, or cava: the bitten 
part, if poſſible, ſhould be cut out. 

To perform this in various nervous and 
tendinous parts, with ſafety, requires chi- 
rurgical and anatomical ſkill; but there are 
few places bitten ſo deep, as not to be firſt 
waſhed with /oap and water, and removed 
or ſcarified with ſafety ; tendinous parts, or 
where blood-veſlels pafs, excepted. - 

If, however, a ſurgeon ſhould be immedi- 
ately called, and a ligature or cord had been 
tied both above and below the bite; then it 
would be prudent to diſſect out the wounded 
part, which would in general create little or no 
pain, by thoſe who operate with {kill and 
dexterity. In this caſe, a circular or oval- 
formed inciſion is neceſſary, and ſuch a me- 
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thod would, moſt probably, ſecure the bitten 


perſon from all poſſible miſchief.? 


The Method of preventing the Effefts of the 
Bite, if the former Modes ſhould have been 
neglecled, or not timely applied. 


Under the foregoing circumſtances, the art 
of medicine is to be exerted to prevent the 
miſchiefs which have been experienced from 
the infectious particles, when the whole body 
is ſuppoſed to be, in certain degrees, con- 


taminated with the poiſonous matter. 
The 


I could illuſtrate theſe doctrines by facts that have come un- 
der my own knowledge. I have always kept a number of dogs, 
and am quite certain, that three-fourths of the dogs killed, under 
a ſuppoſitivn of madneſs, have never been mad, and few are 
capable of communicating the canine dog fewer; but the appre- 
henſions of mankind are ſo great, on the bites of dogs /uppoſed 
mad, that they kill, without mercy, dogs labouring under other 
diſeaſes; the truth of which might be illuſtrated by numerous 
examples, | | 

+ It ſhould be remarked, that perſons bitten by dogs ſuppoſed 
mad, ſuffer the moſt horrid apprehenſions, not only of the fatali- 
ty of the diſorder, but of the miſerable manner in which they 
are to make their exit. I have known inſtances where no conſi- 
dence in the phyſician has availed to ſoften the misfortune, and 
the parties have become phrenitic through deſpair, and from 

hearing the ſhocking ſtories which are circulated on the ſubjeR : 
| they 
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The diſorder being conſidered as ſpaſmodic 
and putrid-tending, three methods of treatment 
preſent themſelves on rational principles. 

1. To ſtrengthen the ſolids, and prevent the 
diſſolution of the fluids by antiſep tics, and 
tonics. | 

2. To excite perſpiration without heat. 

3. To prevent or remove the ſpaſmodic 
affection on the 2 of deglutition, or 


ſwallowing. 
The Treatment. 


Firſt, the inteſtines ſnould be thoroughly 
emptied by an antiſeptic, not a relaxing 
purge. 

R. Pulv. Rhei D. 
— crem. tart, 3ſs, 
zingib. Iſs. M. f. pulvis ſtatim fumendus 
in pauxillo mellis. 
R. Pulv. cort. peruv. Zij. 

Decoct. ejuſdem. z viſs. 

Tinct. ejuſdem. 3 iſs. 

Acid, vitriol. dilut. gt. xxxx. f. miſtura, cujus ca- 


piat coch. ĩij. _ quaque hori poſt alvi ſolu- 
tionem. 


they have expected to bark, how!, and to bite their 0 friends; 
to die with all the horrors that can be conceived : they will 
ſcarce receive any conſolation. If the diſorder be in itſelf dan- 
gerous, it has been painted and repreſented in ſuch an exag- 
gerated manner as to excite the greateſt fears without the fmalleſt 
hope. I have no doubt, but many have loſt their ſenſes and Jives, 
not by the diſorder, but by their fears and doleful apprehenſions. 
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This ſhould be taken in the day-time ; but 
every night the following pill might be ad- 
miniſtered to excite perſpiration, and allay or 
prevent ſpaſm, if thought neceſſary. 

R. Puly, Domini Jacobi; gr. ix. 
Camphor. pulveriſat. gr. viij. 


"Conf, Roſar. q. s, f. pilulæ No. iy. Py 
ſumendz, 


Or, inſtead of theſe pills, the campho- 
rated ſolution formerly mentioned may be 
taken in the doſe of two ounces, with or 
without the 8th, 4th, or £ of a grain of the 
antimonium tartariſatum (olim tartarum emeti- 
cum) every night. 

All faline remedies are ſeptics, and would 
be improper, as they tend to relax, which 
always ſhould be avoided in diſeaſes -of a 
putrid tendency.“ 

Other tonics, according to circumſtances 
and conſtitutions, may be uſed ; but the 
general treatment ſhould be anzi/epric, there- 
fore, bark, acid elixir of vitriol, Hoffman's 

| anodyne 


* See the Treatiſe on the ſucceſsful method of treating the 
putrid ſore throat and putrid fevers, in which huren common 
modes of treatment are proved to be objectionable. 
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anodyne liquor, ſweet elixir of vitriol, and 
cordials, are proper to reſiſt the putrid ten- 
dency of the diſeaſe, and muſk, camphor, 
and antimonials, are uſeful as expellers by 
perſpiration, and as antiſpaſmodics. Such have 
been the methods of treatment adopted, when 
have been conſulted by perſons bitten by 
what were called mad dogs, and I have never 
ſeen any ill conſequences ariſe : but as it may 
be a queſtion, whether the patients had re- 
ceived the infection; it can only be ſaid in 
anſwer, that no ſymptoms appeared, and it 
was ambiguous, whether the infection was, 
or was not received, as muſt in general be 
the caſe, wherever truth is regarded ; for, if 
the ſymptoms of the canine fever have not. 
appeared, no perſons can prove the particles 
or ſeeds of the diſorder were in the conſtitu- 
tion. The modes however, here recom- 
mended, are rational and decidedly powerful 
to repel the venomous enemy ; whilſt the 
futility of the other plans of treatment are 
evident, to all reflecting phyſicians ; for, 
none of the moſt celebrated remedies for the 
bite of dogs, ſuppoſed mad, are adequate to 
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the dangerous tendency of that, or my other 


ſerious diſeaſe.* 


The Treatment of the Diſorder, _ when the 
Symptoms of the Canine Fever appear; ſuch 
as Delirium, ſhort Reſpirati ion, Difficulty -4 
Swallowing, GWS. 


The former methods ſhould be more ſpi- 
ritedly adopted, and a bliſter ſhould be ap- 
plied to the throat, and ſcrobiculus cordrs + 
for the impeded deglutition and breathing do 
not ariſe from a pulmonic complaint ; but 
from a ſpaſmodic affection of the muſcles of 
{wallowing, and reſpiration, 

The phyſician, in theſe caſes, ſhould 
be very Pe, leſt he be deceived 


cither 


* Hence hundreds, who have been dipped in the ſea, have 
imagined themſelves cured of a malady that never exiſted, except 
in the imagination either of patient or friends; hence many 
trifling remedies in vogue, however abſurd and irrational, have 
been celebrated as infallible preventives or cures for the bite of 
dogs ſuppoſed mad. 

+ In other putrid-tending diſeaſes bliſters are not always to be 


ſed, but in this diſeaſe, where the difficulty ſeems to ariſe from 
a a rigidity of the muſcles, deſtined to perform ſwallowing or de- 
glutition, an artificial diſcharge might remove the very cauſe of 


the difficulty, 
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der by the afflicted, affectionate friends, or 
by-ſtanders ; for the human ſpecies have an- 
nexed ſuch Horrible ideas concerning the bite 
of mad dogs, that there is nothing, however 
extravagant, they do not credit and conceive, 
and, in the fertility of imagination, pretend 
they actually feel. Some have thought they 
felt, or every moment expected the averſion 
to water, or to luminous bodies;* others 
have waited ſullenly in expectation of gnau- 
ing, howling, barking, and foaming at the 


mouths lite dogs, and have ſeemed diſap- 


pointed, becauſe the ſymptoms have not 
commenced. Some have begged earneſtly 
not to be ſmothered between two feather- 
beds. Fear and credulity have depreſſed 
the animal ſpirits beyond deſcription. It 
ſhould be obſerved, that ſome of theſe 


ſymptoms never have appeared amongſt hu- 


man beings ; though they may amongſt the 


canine race. Could dogs be treated in the 
manner briefly delivered in this treatiſe, 
many 

The averſion to light or luminous bodies is a ſymptom com- 


mon to all fevers and deliriums, and to inflamed eyes, which laſt 
is common to the canine fever. 
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many might be ſaved, which are now victims 

to ignorance, cruelty, fears, or prejudices, *. 
As the canine fever may be claſſed amongſt 


thoſe that have a putrid tendency ; What can 
be more rational than to avoid thoſe fourteen 


injurious modes of practice, enumerated in 
the treatiſe on the malignant, putrid, and ul- 
cerated fore throat? What can be more 
likely to prove decidedly ſucceſsful, than the 
congruous antiſeptic plan delivered in that 
treatiſe? In the S/. Mary-le-Bone infirmary, 
how few we loſe amongſt ' many hundreds in 
putrid fevers ? owing, no doubt, to the con- 
fiſtent plan of practice, which is eſtabliſhed 
at that infirmary. | 

There- 


* It may be thought by ſome, that as to the treatment of dogs, 
it is below a phyſician's confideration : but I muſt confeſs myſelf 
to be of a different opinion, The faithfulleſt of animals merits 
our attention and compaſſion, when under afflition, and what is 
more faithful amongſt quadrupeds than a dog ? If the feelings 
of humanity have no weight, ſelf-preſervation ſhould; the greater 
the certainty of curing dogs, the leſs would be the danger 
amongſt human beings. 


+ For the objections to the common modes of treating the 


putrid ſore throat and putrid fevers, the treatiſe on thoſe ſub- 


jects, in the future volumes, may be conſulted : but the medical 
regiſter at the St. Mary-le-bone infirmary, contains the ſtrongeſt 
proofs of the ſucceſsful practice communicated, 
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Therefore, if the ſymptoms of canine fe- 
veriſb phrenſy appear; without adverting to 
heat, quick pulſe, thirſt, dry brown tongue, 
delirium, Sc. and idly and irrationally talking 
about /owering the fever, and diminiſhing or 
augmenting the arterial pulſations ; it ſhould 
be conſidered, that all the ſymptoms of this 
diſeaſe have a manifeſt tendency to extri- 
cate that combining principle, the fxed arr, 
or atrial acid, to debilitate the nervous pow- 
ers, irritate the brain, and prove fatal. 


All /aline medicines do miſchief, and all 


powerful antiſeptics are likely to preſerve 
life ; but can any thing be more incongruous 
in practice, though very common, than to 
alternately preſcribe /aline remedies, and in 
the ſame breath, bark and vitriolic acids ? 

In ſuch caſes, it is not the diſeaſe, but an 
injurious and prejudiced medical practice that 
deſtroys the patient.“ 

The 


* I ſaw above ſeventy out of one hundred die by ſuch bad 
practices in the putrid ſore throat, and in conſequence I wrote 
the treatiſe on that ſubject: but I never ſaw, out of many bun- 
dreds, one die in the ſame diſorder, who was properly treated, 
after opening the inteſtines by an antiſeptic laxative, with bark 
in full doſes, and the vitriolic acid, red wine, &c. &c. 
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The ſpirited practice ſhould be to prevail 
on the patient, while able, to ſwallow the 
bark in the moſt efficacious forms with the 
vitriolic acid; to give ſtrong ſolutions of cam- 
pbor, united with blanched almonds, or ſpi- 
rits and gum arabic, between the times of 
taking the bark, and never to depend on that 
inſignificant preparation called camphor julep, 
or now mſtura camphorata, in which, du- 
ring the preparation, the finer parts of the 
camphor are loſt in evaporation, with the 
ſteams of the boiling water with which it is 
compounded, TIE 

There are two ſeries of lymphatic veſſels, 
the one ſuperficral, the other deep-ſeated, In 
general, the former convey poiſons, the lat- 
ter rarely ; this circumſtance 'is well known 
to all practical and reflecting anatomiſts, and 
forms a baſis for rational practice in all caſes 
of infectious particles, when received into 
the body by external accidents. If ſanguife- 
rous veins are capable of conveying the poi- 
ſon, the ſame reaſon holds, and, in ſome 
meaſure, if the cellular communication can be 
ſuppoſed capable of conducting the dele- 
terious particles into the habit. 


Though 
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Though the foregoing treatiſe contains my 
ſentiments on the canine feveriſh pbrenſy; yet 
it may be ſatis factory to the learned to ſee, in 
compendio, the appearances of bodies after 


death.“ 
In 


1. Cadaver cujuſdam a cane rabido demo, exhibebat portio- 
nem quamdam pericardii ferme combuſtam, & quaſi in pulverem 
redactam; nulla remanente humiditate in prædictà capſuli, Prz-, 
terea ſinus cordis erant aridi & ſanguine deſtituti. 

CAPIVACCIUS. 

2. CEſophagus & trachea arteria phlogodea, ſanguis fuidiſſimus 
in vaſis. LiezuTauD, 

3. Luſtrato cadavere cujuſdam qui, poſt mor/um lupi rabidi, hy- 
drophobia perculſus, obiit ; in apricum veniebat cor exiguum, & 
ſua capſuli arte obductum. SENAus. 

4. Apertis nonnullorum hydrophoborum cadaveribus, nulla 
apparent in faucibus inflammationis veſtigia; etſi dum viverent, 
de angina querebantur : fed ſicciora erant viſcera vitiata & natu- 
ralia. Rel TI x cEIus. | 

5. Inter exenterationen cujuſdam jurenis hydrophobia ſublati 
ſanum & plane inculpatum deprehendebatur cerebrum : ſed om- 
nia viſcera, tim pectoris, tim abdominis, arida & exſucca anno- 
tabantur. Box R us. 

6. Quidam poſt aliquot menſes a morſu canis rabidi, maniſeſta 
hydrophobia corripitur, qua, variis incaſſum adhibitis præſidiis, 
e medio tollitur. ä | i 

Inter cadaveris exenterationem, occurrit veſicula fellis bile vi- 
gerrimg repleta, Pulmones conſpiciuntur uigri, & grave clentes. 
Sub dura meninge annotantur Bulle acrex. Vaſa omnia cerebri 
& plexus choroidis ſanguine atro turgebant ; nullo ſtagnante ſero, 

Cerebri & cerebelli ſubſtantia nonnihil ficca videbatur. 
MoxGacGxus, 
7. Cor 
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In two cauſes given in the London Medi- 
cal Tranſactions, one of the patients died, 
and the phyſician, who relates the firſt caſe, 
obſerves, that a warm imagination, on hear- 
ing the noiſe in the patient's attempting to 
raiſe the mucus, or what was lodged about 
the fauces, would have pronounced it barking 
like a dog. In the ſecond caſe, opium was 
given in pills, and boluſſes of muſk and cin- 
nabar, liquids, &c. conſequently, this laſt 
patient could not labour under the character- 
iſtic ſymptom of the diſeaſe, namely a dif- 
ficulty in ſwallowing. 5 
Some authors have recommended mereurial 
frictions often repeated; others ſcarifications, 


the 


7. Cor flaccidum & marcidum viſcera corporis pleraque in- 
flammata. 

Venæ iliacz ſupra modum turgedz & cetera vaſa nunc 3 
coggulato, nunc fluidiſſimo repleta. | 
Oris et deglutitionis organa rarò illæſa, ſed hlogoſ correpta 
ſæpius deprehenduntur ; atque fæuiſima ſpuma mucoſa conſpur- 
gantur. Similem labem ſæpius exhibet tracheæ facies interior; 
et pulmones nigri fætent; ac demùm gangrznz notas pre ſe 

ferunt prædictæ partes. 

Lingua patet craſiſſima ſpuma flave-wvirente obduta. 

Raſſim obſervantur in interaneis, infarctus phlogodei, qui ſææ- 
pius ſphaceli notas præ ſe ferunt. 

Vaſa cerebri /anguine atro turgent, cum colluvie ſeroſa, al fav 
in ventriculis ſtagnante. LIE VNA ub. 


re 
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the actual cautery, fomentations, warm bath- 
ings; oil, &c. All theſe practices, and many 
others, except the ſcarifications, appear not 
to be founded on rational principles. 

As to the Tonquin remedy of cinnabar and 
muſh, or the Ormſkirk remedy of alum, bole ar- 
moniac, chalk, &c. ſo many direful caſes have 
been communicated of their irefficacy, as any 
one verſed in medicine might eaſily foreſee 
from their component parts; that it would 
be ſuperfluous to ſay any more on the futility 
of ſuch medicaments. Admiral Rowley's 
ſon took the Ormſtirk remedy, but died; as 
likewiſe many others, according to different 
writers of great credit. 

The ſentiments already delivered ſhall be 
here compendiouſly recapitulated. 

1. That the diſorder is not madneſs, which 
is a chronic alienation of the mind ; but an 
acute diſeaſe acting with great rapidity, force, 
and energy on the nervous ſyſtem, and on 
the circulating powers, and ſoon proving 
fatal.* 


* The diſorder was well known to the Greeks, and called by 
the name hydrophobia, as Celſus lib. v. cap. xxvii. Solet autem 
ex vulnere, ubi parum occurſum eſt, aquz timor naſci. 

Top,, Græci appellant. Miſerrimum genus morbi, in 
quo ſimul zger & ſiti & aquæ metu cruciatur ; quo oppreſſis in an- 

guſto 
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2. That the inſection is conveyed from the 
bite of the enraged dog, by either the lym« 
phatics deſtined to convey coagulable lymph, 


the ſanguiferous venal ſyſtem, or by the com- 


municating powers of the cellular flructure of 
the zela celluloſs, which forms the conſtituent 
part of the whde human body.“ 

3. After the nfection is received, it may be 
ſome days, or à few,weeks, before it makes 


its 85 by the direful effects already 


*obſerved ; 


guſto ſpes eſt; ſed unicum tantum remedium eſt, nec opinantem 
in piſcinam non ante ti proviſam projicere, & fi natandi ſcientiam 2 
non habet, modo merſum bibere pati, modo attolere ; fi habet, 
interdum deprimere, ut invitus quoque aqua ſatietur: fic enim 
ſimul eſt ſitis & aquæ metus tollitur.— He farther ſays: in oleum 
calidum demittendus eſt. | 
But this pretcnded horror at the fight of water has been fully | 


proved, by many, to be owing to the difficulty of ſwallowing, 1 


though by others to the fear of water. What has been called 
barking, likewiſe has been proved by ſome to be a mere having, 
to ſpit up ſomething that irritated the fauces, or organs of de- 
glutition; or hiccups have been nominated barking by a warm 
credulous imagination, It appears that neither the ſymptoms 


nor opinions of thoſe who have attended the  hydrophobia in any 
reſpect agree: they all differ, and almoſt every writer expreſſes 


his ſuſpicions of other authors. All theſe ambiguities muſt ex- 


Cite ſuſpicion in every philoſophic enquirer, who ww avoid 
deception, 

An univerſal tn by means of this communication, 
has happened from. punctures and other wounds. 
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ds: but as to its appearance many 
years after the bite has been inflicted, no 
condiels gives to fuck eee $5 

4. That many have thought that the dif 
order has been prevented or cured, who ne- 


ver received the infection; and, that the re- 


medies adviſed by Mead, and many other me- 
dical writers, as well as empirics, in ſo 
alarming a diſorder, do not appear found- 
ed in reaſon, nor in any juſt analogy to 
the treatment of other acute diſeaſes ; this 
may account for their failure þ in many dread- 
ok inſtances. 

. That the firſt thing to dee ao the 
bite, ſhould be to tie a cord of packthread or 
garter, tape, &c. both above and below the 
part bitten, in order to prevent all commyni- 
cation either by the lymphatics, ſanguiferous 

veins, or by means of the communicating 
| Powers of the cellular ſtructure. 

6. 'The ſecond thing recommended i is, 70 
waſh and cleanſe the wound thoroughly with 
foap and water, ſpittle, or even urine, by 
means of a bruſh, - feather, ſponge, or any 
other inſtrument capable of completely clean- 

Vo Nn e ing 


| \ ' 
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ing the wound, and removing or abſorbing 
the particles left in the wound -by the dog. 
After which the parts ſhould be wiped dry 
witha ſponge, or lint, and an inflammation 
and diſcharge ſhould. be promoted by pow- 
dered Spaniſh flies, ſalt, a poultice of muſtard, | 
ſcraped horſe-radiſh, garlic, juice of leeks, 
onions, pepper, or any other acrid thing not 
too cauſtic, which may be at hand. 

7. The third advice is, to diſſect out the 
bitten part, which, if the former methods 
have been previouſly adopted, will, I think, 
infallibly prevent all future miſchief; but this 
in proportion as the plans recommended have 
been early applied. *© 

The diſſecting the part out, if oradticable, 
requires the aſſiſtance of a ſurgeon ; but if 
the wound has been well waſhed with ſoap 
and water, and ſalt or muſtard, &c. applied 
afterward, there is little to fear from the 
bite, eſpecially if a diſcharge and ſuppuration 
be promoted, according to rules of art.* 


8. The 


* Canftic applications I object to, for inſtead of promoting the 
immediate diſcharge from the wound, which is certainly neceſ- 
ſary, cauſtics deſtroy the part, and, before the ſlough they make 
is 
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8. The management of the wound, to ex- 
cite and continue a diſcharge, calls forth the 
aſſiſtance of ſurgery. The wound ſhould 
not be ſuffered to heal for a conſiderable time 1 
it may be kept open by the precipitate digeſ 
ive, and other applications; but it is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to promote a diſcharge, for 
the drying up of the wound has proved fatal to 
many. | | 

A lifter ſhould be applied to the throat, 
and a diſcharge promoted to preyent the im- 
pediments in ſwallowing. | 

9. The medicines to be given inwardly 
from the moment the perſon is bitten, are 
bark powdered to half a dram four or ſix times 
a day, with grated ginger, and ten drops of 

8 the 


- 


is ſeparated, two or three days paſs, and it is a matter of doubt 
with me, whether ſuch an application would not rather firſt puſh 
on the infectious matter by its violent fimulus, and after pre- 
vent its diſcharge by the ſore, until much miſchief may have 
enſued. All things, therefore, after cleanſing the wound, 
that promote a diſcharge, are proper ; but whatever checks the 
ſuppuration would prove injurious. Cauſtics and ſyptics ſtop the 
diſcharge, and retard the ſuppuration, conſequently improper. 


4 


— - 4 
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the acid elixir of vitriol, tincture 1 bark, Kc. 
* 


as recommended.“ 


10. As the time, when the Gplons of the 
canine fever may appear, is dubious, i it is pro- 
per to continue the bart, &c. for two or three 
months after a perſon has been bitten. I am 
certain, as far as reaſoning on the nature of 
the diſeaſe, the failure of the remedies 
hitherto celebrated and the ſuperior effi- 
cacy of thoſe I recommend, that no per- 
ſon treated, as here propoted, need have 
any thing to fear from the bite of dogs ſup- 
poſed mad. 

11. Bleeding, purging, ps remedres, 
warm bathings, and all relaxants, muſt do 
miſchief, while antiſeptics, cordials and to- 
nics, from the debilitating-powers of the in- 

tection, 


- * The infection produces uncommon debility, ſimilar to the 
work putrid contagion, with fears, delir:um, depreſſion, of ſpirits: 
in ſhort, all the ſymptoms of relaxed ſolids, with nervous ſpaſms. 
In all theſe diſorders nothing ſo effectually ſaves life as tonics and 
antiſeptics given with a liberal hand, to which may be joined 
camphor in large doſes, which is not only antiſpaſmodic but an- 
tiſeptic. Notwithſtznding practitioners of little experience 
have decried its powers, the great Hs ofman, and others have 
proved its efficacy. 


. 


logous to the canine pages fever *. 
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fection, bid fair to obviate preſent and future 


danger "I | 
This ſhort treatiſe on the bite of dogs, 


ſuppoſed mad, has been written, in conſe- 


quence of much reflection, to chace from 
mankind groundleſs fears, to expoſe the 
irrationality of the remedies magnified as 


ſpecifics in the diſeaſe, to introduce a prac- 


tice founded in juſt anatomical reaſoning and 
experience, in the cure of diſorders moſt ana- 


Many 
* The writers who have ſeen both cold and f bathing fl in 
many inſtances, are: 
Morcacni, | FornenciLL, 
Mead, Dz8auLT, 
JAMES, CROISEL. 


Authors who mention the dread of liquids in fevers of per- 
ſons not bitten by delirious dogs: 
Van SWIETEN,  Sauvace, 


Mea. 
Authors who mention the diſorder from the bite of mad dogs, 
not being attended with a dread of 'water, but a dread of 
being obliged to ſwallow from its pain and difficulty, &c. 


Salius Divsrsvus, HowmMaN, 
Wur rr, ö BarnI E. 
LisTER, | 
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Many caſes might be introduced to demon- 
. ſtrate how ſuperſtitious and irrational have 
| | 0 been 


The diſorder declared an acute febrile diſeaſe, by 
CzL1ius AURELIANUS, Numerous Writers, 
BokRRAAVE, Aphor, 1138. Voc. 

James recommended Turpeth mineral; this is treating the 
canine fever, in ſome reſpects, ſimilar to my mode already 
given, which ſucceſsfully cured eight caſes of the lacled jaw, 
and two with the tetanut; except that I have combined an- 
timonial ſulphurs with the turpeth mineral long triturated, 

Some have thought the canine diſeaſe fimilar to the tetanus 
and locked jaw : if it were, certainly the pills already recom- 
mended in the tetanus and locked jaw, might ſucceed with ſtrong 
ſolutions of camphor and iartarum emeticum in ſmall doſes ; but 
this is only mentioned as a conjecture. | 

Authors of credit, who have witneſſed the failure of the 


Ormſkirk remedy, &c. , 
FoTHERGILL, VAUGHAN, 
Dicksox, | Nous, 
GRA, Hur rsox. 
HARTLEY, 


Cauſtict have failed. Admiral Rowwley's fon had a cauſtic 
applied by the ingenious Mr. John Hunter, and the Torguir 
remedy was given before the ſymptoms appeared ; but the diſeaſe 
proved fatal: in many other inſtances, cauſtics have failed, as 
likewiſe the Tonguin remedy. The wound being ſuffered to 
| heal, has appeared the principal cauſe of the diſorder, in 
numerous inſtances : therefore, the promoting a ſuppuration and 
keeping the wound open by the art of ſurgery, eannot be too 
ſtrongly inculcated. 

The 
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been the fears of perſons ſuppoſed to have 


been bitten ; how groſs the impoſitions of 
ſuppoſed cures: but ſuch relations would 
ſwell the page, without informing the 
judgment; therefore, they are omitted, and 
the methods of treatment here recommended 


are ſubmitted to the candid conſideration. of 


the learned of the preſent and future ages. 


The Ormſtirt remedy according to the report of Dr. Black 
and Dr. Heyſham, | 
Powder of chalk, 5ſs. 
Powder of bole armoniac, Ziii. 
Alum ten grains. 
Powder of elecampane root, ſix drops. 
Oil of aniſeed, fix drops. i 
This medicine failed under the eye of Dr. Fothergill, and the 
lady died, as likewiſe have many others, who took this and other 
celebrated remedies. The temporary reputation of ſuch com- 
poſitions has ariſen from perſons who took them, who, though 
they had been bit, yet never received the inſection; under 
which circumſtance, powder of pat would have gained equal 
celebrity, if adminiſtered. 


END OF VOL. II. . 


